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PEEF  ACE. 


There  is,  probably,  no  subject  connected  with  human 
physiology,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  experi- 
mentalists and  philosophic '  writers  so  much  as  the  ner- 
vous system,  especially  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
author  has,  from  the  first,  looked  upon  this  division  of 
the  work  as  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  of 
all,  and  feels  that  this  volume  will  be  regarded  with  more 
critical  interest  than  any  one  of  the  series ;  and  if  he  has 
succeeded,  even  in  a  measure,  in  giving,  in  it,  a  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  our  present  positive  knowledge,  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
its  preparation.  For  two  and  a  half  years,  he  has  been 
almost  unremittingly  engaged  in  writing  this  volume,  and 
has  endeavored  to  overcome,  rather  than  avoid,  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  presented  themselves  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  important  questions,  which  are  as  yet  regarded  by 
many  as  unsettled. 

A  great  part  of  the  inevitable  delay  which  has  attend- 
ed the  publication  of  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  this  country  of  consulting  rare  and  im- 
portant memoirs.     When  it  is  stated  tliat  every  citation 
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has  been  made  after  a  careful  study  of  the  original  publi- 
cation, any  one  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  ner- 
vous system  will  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  involved 
simply  in  bibliographical  research  ;  but  in  this  depart- 
ment, more  than  in  any  other,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
taking  experiments  and  opinions  at  second-hand.  Tlie 
experience  of  many  years,  as  an  experimental  physiolo- 
gist  and  a  practical  teacher,  has  enabled  the  author  to 
verify  many  of  the  important  facts  stated  in  tliis  volume, 
and  has  led  to  some  original  observations,  which  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  present  volume  treats  of  the  physiological  anatomy 
and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  they  appear 
to  a  practical  physiologist,  accustomed  to  accept  nothing 
that  is  not  capable  of  positive  demonstration  or  well-sus- 
tained inference.  Adhering  conscientiously  to  the  posi- 
tive method  of  study,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent an  account  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  though  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  extended  by  future  investigations,  is 
made  up  mainly  of  statements  of  facts  that  will  probably 
not  undergo  serious  modification,  as  we  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  has  considered  the  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
nervous  systems,  mainly  from  this  point  of  \'iew ;  and  has 
touAed  but  slightly  upon  psychology,  which  has  long 
been  considered  a  science  by  itself.  The  special  senses 
have  been  deferred,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  fifth  and  last 
volume  of  the  series. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is 
regarded  by  the  author  as  an  indispensable  preparation 
for  the  study  of  its  functions.     The  most  reliable  recent 
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works  upon  histology  contain,  of  course,  much  that  is  of 
no  great  physiological  interest  or  importance,  and  the  best 
anatomical  treatises  do  not  generally  give  a  description 
of  parts  with  particular  reference  to  their  physiology.  To 
facilitate  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject,  the 
author  has  carefully  detailed  certain  anatomical  points,  a 
familiarity  with  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  an  accu- 
rate study  of  nervous  physiology. 

The  publishers  of  this  series,  having  lately  issued 
Prof.  Hammond's  treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  are  de- 
sirous  of  presenting  a  complete  work  on  the  "  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System."  Both  Prof.  Ham- 
mond and  the  author  of  this  volume  heartily  concur  in 
this  plan.  Though  the  full  considei'ation  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place  in 
a  treatise  on  nervous  diseases,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  functions  is  none  the  less  important  as  a  preparation 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  its  pathology.  The  present 
volume  was  written  as  one  of  the  series  on  the  "  Physi- 
ology of  Man,"  but  will  also  be  issued  as  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  complete  work  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
two  volumes  thus  published  were  written  independently 
of  each  other,  and  that  Prof.  Hammond  is  in  nowise  re- 
sponsible for  the  author's  views  upon  physiology,  nor  for 
any  errors  or  defects  that  may  be  found  in  his  part  of  the 
work.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  few  points  upon 
which  there  is  any  radical  or  important  difi*erence  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  where  these  differences  occur,  they  have  been 
frankly  stated,  and  each  author  is  solely  responsible  for 
his  own  opinions  and  statements. 
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Finally,  the  author  presents  this  volume,  with  the 
simple  statement  that  he  has  made  an  honest  attempt 
to  compass  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  which  he  never  appreci- 
ated so  fully  as  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume,  it  was  expected  to  include  in  it  the 
special  senses,  and  chapters  upon  touch,  smell,  and  sight, 
were  written,  so  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  last  volume 
of  the  original  series  is  already  completed.  The  fifth  vol- 
ume is  therefore  so  far  advanced,  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 
entire  work  will  be  finished  within  a  year.  The  last  part 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Special  Senses  and  Generation. 


Nxw  York,  May,  1872. 
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General  considerations — Divisions  of  the  nerrous  system — ^Physiological  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  tissue — Anatomical  divisions  of  the  nervous  tissue — Medul- 
lated  nerve-fibres  —  SimpICf  or  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  —  Gelatinous 
nerve-fibres  (fibres  of  Remak) — Accessory  anatomical  elements  of  the 
nerves — Branching  and  course  of  the  nerves — Termination  of  the  nerves 
in  the  muscular  tissue — Termination  of  the  nerves  in  glands — Terminations 
of  the  sensory  nerves — Corpuscles  of  Pacini,  or  of  Vater — Tactile  corpus- 
cles— ^Terminal  bulbs — Structure  of  the  nerve-centres — Nerve-cells — Con- 
nection of  the  cells  with  the  fibres  and  with  each  other — Accessory  anatom- 
ical elements  of  the  nerve-centres — Composition  of  the  nervous  substance— 
Regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue — Reunion  of  nerve-fibres. 

The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  distinct  in  all  ani- 
mals, except  those  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  matter  en- 
dowed with  properties  analogous  to  those  observed  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  higher  animals,  in  beings  so  low  in 
their  organization  as  to  present  no  divisions  into  anatomical 
elements ;  for  the  present  condition  of  physiological  science 
does  not  admit  of  the  recognition  of  functions  without  organs. 
All  animals  that  present  any  thing  like  nervous  functions  pre- 
sent also  an  anatomically  distinct  nervous  system.  Within 
certain  limits,  the  perfection  of  the  animal  organization  de- 
pends upon  the  general  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

High  in  the  animal  scale,  as  in  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
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mals,  the  general  development  of  this  system  presents  little, 
if  any,  variation ;  but  special  attributes  are  coexistent  with 
the  development  of  special  organs.  The  development  in 
this  way  of  particular  portions  of  the  nervous  system  is  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  conditions  of  existence  of 
different  animals ;  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  is  not  dependent  upon  education  or  intelligence. 
Examples  of  this  are  in  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  or  smell,  in  different  animals. 
There  are  animals  in  which  these  special  senses  possess  a 
delicacy  of  perception  to  which  man,  even  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  intelligent  education,  can  never  attain  ;  but  man, 
possessing  a  nervous  organization  not  superior  to  that  of 
other  warm-blooded  animals  in  its  general  development, 
and  inferior  to  many  in  the  development  of  special  organs, 
stands  immeasurably  above  all  other  beings,  by  virtue  of 
the  immense  preponderance  of  what  is  known  as  the  en- 
cephalic portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

These  brief  general  considerations  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  physiological  importance  of  the  nerv^ous  system ;  of 
the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in  its  study ;  and  of  the 
great  interest  attached  to  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
complex  and  important  of  its  functions  belong  to  human 
physiology,  and  to  human  physiology  alone. 

We  can  best  define  wliat  is  to  be  included  under  the 
head  of  the  nervous  system,  by  citing  certain  of  its  prominent 
and  well-established  properties  and  functions. 

1.  The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  and  physiologi- 
cally distinct  from  all  other  systems  and  organs  in  the  body. 
It  receives  impressions  made  upon  the  terminal  branches  of 
its  sensory  portion,  it  conveys  stimulus  to  parts,  determining 
and  regulating  the  operation  of  their  functions;  but  its 
physiological  properties  are  inherent,  and  it  gives  to  no  tis- 
sue or  organ  its  special  "  irritability  "  or  the  power  of  per- 
forming its  particular  function.* 

^  We  have  already  discussed  the  independence  of  what  is  called  "  neirond 
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2.  The  nervous  system  connects  into  a  coordinated  or- 
ganism every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  the  medium  through 
which  all  impressions  are  received.  It  animates  or  regulates 
all  movements,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  It  regulates  the 
ftmctions  of  secretion,  nutrition,  calorification,  and  all  the 
processes  of  organic  life. 

In  addition  to  its  fiinctions  as  a  medium  of  conduction 
and  communication,  the  nervous  system,  in  certain  of  its 
parts,  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  and  of  generating 
a  stimulating  influence,  or  force,  peculiar  to  itself.  As  there 
can  be  no  physiological  connection  or  coordination  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  organism,  having  an  active  function,  without 
nerves,  there  can  be  no  unconscious  reception  of  impressions 
giving  rise  to  involuntary  movements,  no  appreciation  of 
impressions,  general,  as  in  ordinary  sensation,  or  special,  as 
in  sight,  smell,  taste,  or  hearing,  no  instinct,  volition, 
thought,  or  even  knowledge  of  existence,  without  nerve- 
centres. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  these  varied  properties  and  func- 
tions, it  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  physiological  importance 
that  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nervous  system  should 
be  most  carefully  studied,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  con- 
necting certain  of  the  nervous  properties  with  peculiarities 
in  structure.  It  is  also  important  to  subdivide  the  system, 
as  regards  general  properties  and  functions,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  the  special  office  of  particular  parts.  "With  this 
end  in  view,  we  will  point  out,  first,  the  great  anatomico- 
physiological  divisions  common  to  nervous  matter  wherever 
it  exists,  and  afterward,  the  subdivisions  of  the  system  as  re- 
gards special  functions. 

Divisions  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Nervous  matter,  whatever  may  be  its  special  function, 
presents  two  great  divisions,  each  with  distinct  anatomical 

irritability,"  in  treating  of  the  propertiea  oi  the  muscles.    See  yoL  iii.,  Move- 
ments, p.  468. 
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as  well  as  physiological  differences.  One  of  these  divisions 
presents  the  form  of  fibres,  or  tubes.  This  kind  of  nervous 
matter  is  incapable  of  generating  a  force  or  stimulus,  and 
serves  only  as  a  conductor.  The  other  division  is  in  the 
form  of  cells,  and  this  kind  of  nervous  matter  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  generating  the  so-called  nei'vous  force. 

The  nervous  matter  is  divided  into  two  great  systems,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  composed  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  with  the  nerves  directly  connected  with  these  cen- 
tres. This  system  is  specially  connected  with  the  functions 
of  relation,  or  of  animal  life.  The  centres  preside  over  gen- 
eral sensation,  the  special  senses,  voluntary  and  some  invol- 
untary movements,  intellection,  and,  in  short,  all  of  the  func- 
tions that  characterize  the  animal.  The  nerves  serve  as  the 
conductors  of  impressions  known  as  general  or  special  sen- 
sations, and  of  the  stimulus  that  gives  rise  to  voluntary  and 
certain  involuntary  movements,  the  latter  being  the  auto- 
matic movements  connected  with  animal  life. 

2.  The  sympathetic,  or  organic  system.  Tliis  system  is 
specially  connected  with  the  functions  relating  to  nutrition, 
operations  which  have  their  analogue  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  are  sometimes  called  the  functions  of  vegetative 
life.  Although  this  system  presides  over  fimctions  entirely 
distinct  from  those  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  animals, 
the  centres  of  this  system  all  have  an  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological connection  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  subdivided  into  centres  pre- 
siding over  movements  and  ordinary  sensation,  and  centres 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  connected  with  the  special 
senses,  such  as  sight,  audition,  olfaction,  and  gustation.  The 
nerves  which  receive  these  special  impressions  and  convey 
them  to  the  appropriate  centres  are  more  or  less  insensible 
to  ordinary  impressions.  The  organs  to  which  these  special 
nerves  are  distributed  are  generally  of  a  complex  and  pecul- 
iar structure,  and  present  numerous  accessory  parts  which 
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are  important  and  essential  in  the  transmission  of  the  special 
impressions  to  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves. 

In  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  we  will  consider  first 
the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  next,  the 
general  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  next,  the 
functions  of  diflerent  portions  of  this  system  connected  with 
motion,  ordinary  sensibility,  intellection,  etc. ;  next,  the  func- 
tions of  the  sympathetic,  or  organic  system  of  nerves  ;  and 
finally,  the  special  senses,  with  the  physiological  anatomy 
and  mechanism  of  the  accessory  parts.* 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  NeiKcous  Tissue. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  natu- 
ally  divides  itself  into  two  sections ;  one  embracing  what  is 
called  the  general  anatomy  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  the 
other,  the  aiTangcment  of  this  tissue  in  special  organs,  as 
far  as  this  is  connected  with  their  functions. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  may  now  be  regarded  as  tolerably  well  un- 
derstood, at  least  as  far  as  those  anatomical  points  bearing 
on  physiology  are  concerned.  The  connection  between  the 
nerve-cells  and  the  fibres  and  the  modes  of  termination  of  the 
motor  filaments  in  the  muscles  are  points  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
settled ;  and  the  terminations  of  sensory  filaments  in  integu- 
ment and  mucous  membranes  have  lately  been  investigated 
very  thoroughly,  and  with  quite  positive  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. These  anatomical  points  are  especially  connected  with 
the  general  properties  of  the  nervous  system,  both  as  a  gen- 
erator of  the  so-called  nerve-force  and  as  a  conductor. 

The  an*angement  of  the  nervous  elements  in  special  or- 
gans, as  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  has  not  been  so  suc- 
cessfully investigated,  and  presents  immense  difficulties  in 
its  study ;  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  acquire  any  thing  like 

'  The  special  senses  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  fiilh  and  last  volume  of 
this  series. 
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a  definite  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these 
parts,  until  we  have  much  more  positive  information  con- 
cerning their  anatomical  characters. 

AnutomtcalDivisiotis  of  the  Ne^'vou^  Tissue, — The  phys- 
iological division  of  the  nervous  system  into  nerves  and 
nerve-centres  is  pretty  well  carried  out  as  regards  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  these  parts.  The  two  great  divisions  of 
the  system,  anatomically  considered,  are  into  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibres. 

The  nerv'e-cells,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  the  only  parts 
capable,  under  any  circumstances,  of  generating  the  nerve- 
force  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  receive  impressions  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the  ner\'e-fibres.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions^  either  apparent  or  real,  to  this  rule, 
as  in  the  case  of  direct  imtation  of  the  ganglion  of  the  tuber 
annulare,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  which  seem  sensible 
to  direct  irritation ;  but  the  cells  of  most  of  the  ganglia  be- 
longing to  the  great  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  insensible  to 
direct  stimulation  and  will  only  receive  impressions  con- 
ducted to  them  by  the  nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  act  only  as  conductors,  and  are  incapa- 
ble of  generating  nerve-force.  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  properties  of  certain 
fibres.  The  nerves  generally,  for  example,  will  receive  di- 
rect impressions,  the  motor  filaments  conducting  these  to 
the  muscles  and  the  sensory  filaments  conveying  the  im- 
pressions to  the  centres.  These  fibres  will  also  conduct  the 
force  generated  by  the  nerve-centres.  But  there  are  many 
fibres,  such  as  those  composing  the  white  matter  of  the 
encephalon  and  the  spinal  cord,  that  are  insensible  to  direct 
ii'ritation,  while  they  will  convey  to  the  centres  impressions 
made  by  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  will  conduct  to  the  motor 
nerA'es  stimulus  generated  by  nerve-cells. 

Structure  of  the  Nerves. — There  are  few  anatomical  ele- 
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ments  tliat  present  gref^ter  variations  in  size  and  appearance 
than  the  nerve-fibres.  Ceitain  fibres  found  in  the  course  of 
the  nerves  between  the  muscles  are  as  large  as  ysW  ^^  ^^ 
inch,  have  dark  borders,  and  possess  three  well-marked 
structures;  viz.,  a  tubular  membrane,  medullary  contents, 
and  an  axial  band ;  others,  with  the  same  structure,  are  only 
ng^^^fl  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  others  have  only  the  medul- 
lary covering  and  the  axial  band ;  and  others  present  the 
axial  band  alone.  Most  of  these  anatomical  elements  have 
essentially  the  same  physiological  conducting  properties; 
the  variations  in  their  structure  depending  upon  difterences 
in  their  anatomical  relations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  adopt  some  anatomical  classification  of  the 
fibres. 

In  the  most  simple  classification  of  the  nerve-fibres,  they 
are  divided  into  two  groups;  one  embracing  those  fibres 
which  bave  the  conducting  element  alone,  and  the  other 
presenting  thig  element  surrounded  by  certain  accessory 
structures.  In  the  course  of  the  nen^es,  the  simple  fibres  are 
the  exception,  and  the  other  variety  is  the  rule ;  but  as  the 
nerves  are  followed  to  their  terminations  in  muscles  or  sensi- 
tive parts,  or  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  the  nerve-centres, 
we  find  that  they  lose  one  or  another  of  their  adventitious 
elements.  These  two  varieties  we  shall  term :  1.  The  me- 
dullated  fibres,  and  2.  The  simple,  or  non-medullated  fibres. 

MeduUaUd  Nerve-fibres. — These  fibres  are  so  called  by 
French  and  German  writers  because,  in  addition  to  the  axis- 
cylinder,  or  conducting  element,  they  contain,  enclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath,  a  soft  substance  called  the  medulla.  This 
substance  is  strongly  refractive  and  gives  the  nerves  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  under  the  microscope,  from  which  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres.  As  the 
whole  substance  of  the  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  mem- 
brane, these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  nerve-tubes. 

If  the  nerves  be  examined  while  perfectly  fresh  and  un- 
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changed,  their  anatomical  elements,  appear  in  the  form  of 
Bimple  fibres  with  strongly  accentuated  borders.  The  diam- 
eter of  these  fibres  is  from  -j^Vd"  ^^  ttW  ^^  ^^  inch.*  To 
observe  the  fibres  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  nei-ve 
from  ah  animal  just  killed  and  examine  it  without  delay. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  borders  become  darker  and  the 
fibre  assumes  an  entirely  difterent  appearance.  By  the  use 
of  certain  reagents,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions ;  viz.,  a 
homogeneous  sheath,  a  semi-fluid  matter  contained  in  the 
sheath,  and  a  delicate  central  band. 

The  tubular  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  a  somewhat  elas- 
tic, homogeneous  membrane,  never  striated  or  fibrillated, 
and  presenting  generally  oval  nuclei,  with  their  long  diam- 
eter in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  neurilemma,  a  name,  however,  which  is  more  generally 
applied  to  another  membrane.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
also,  as  the  "  limiting  membrane  of  Valentin,"  or  "  the  sheath 
of  Schwann."  In  its  chemical  and  general  properties,  this 
membrane  resembles  the  sarcolemma,  though  it  is  less  elas- 
tic and  resisting.  It  exists  in  all  the  medullated  nerve-fibres, 
large  and  small,  except  those  in  the  white  portions  of  the 
encephalon  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  small,  non-medullated  fibres,  though  its  presence 
here  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.*  As  we 
before  remarked,  the  tubular  membrane  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  perfectly  fresh  nerves ;  and  even  after  they  have  become 
changed  by  desiccation,  its  demonstration  requires  the  use  of 
reagents.  In  the  ordinary  medullated  fibres,  however,  it 
may  be  isolated  by  boiling  the  nerve  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
then  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  cold  caustic  soda. 
By  then  boiling  the  nerve  for  an  instant  in  the  caustic  soda, 
fragments  of  the  tube  may  be  isolated,  when  they  resemble 
the  membrane  forming  the  canals  of  the  kidney.     Another 

*  LiTTR^  ET  Robin,  Didionnaire  de  medecine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Nerveux. 
'  KoLLiKER,  iUmenlH  d'hi^tologie  kumaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  815. 
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method  is  to  treat  the  nerve  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  after- 
ward adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  fatty  sub- 
stance is  thus  discharged  in  small  drops,  the  central  band  is 
dissolved,  and  the  empty  sheath  is  seen,  swollen  and  tinged 
with  yellow.  These  are  the  processes  employed  by  KoUiker, 
who  demonstrates  in  this  way  the  presence  of  nuclei.* 

The  medullary  substance  fills  the  tube  and  surrounds  the 
central  band.  This  is  called  by  various  names ;  as  myeline, 
white  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath,  nervous  me- 
dulla, etc.  It  does  not  exist  either  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
in  the  gray  substance  of  the  nerve-centres  or  at  the  periphe- 
ral termination  of  the  nerves,  and  is  probably  not  an  essential 
conducting  element.  When  the  nerves  are  perfectly  fi'esh, 
this  substance  is  transparent,  homogeneous,  and  strongly 
refracting,  like  oil ;  but  as  the  nerv^es  become  altered  by  des- 
iccation, the  action  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  various  other 
reagents,  it  coagulates  into  an  opaque,  granular  mass.  The 
consistence  of  this  substance  gives  to  the  medullated  fibres  a 
very  peculiar  appearance.  The  tubular  membrane  being 
very  thin  and  not  elastic,  the  white  substance,  by  very  slight 
pressure,  is  made  to  fill  the  tubes  irregularly,  giving  them  a 
varicose  appearance,  which  is  entirely  characteristic.  In  ex- 
amining a  preparation  of  the  nervous  tissue,  large  drops, 
coagulated  in  irregular  shapes,  are  seen  scattered  over  the 
field,  and  frequently  fringing  the  divided  ends  of  the  tubes. 
In  the  white  substance  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord, 
where  the  tubular  membrane  is  wanting,  the  varicose  appear- 
ance of  the  fibres  is  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other  situ- 
ation. 

The  axis-cylinder  is,  in  all  probability,  the  essential  aija- 
tomical  element  of  the  nerves.  It  exists  in  all  the  nerves 
except  in  those  termed  gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  In  the  ordinary  medul- 
lated fibres,  the  axis-cylinder  cannot  be  seen  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  tissue,  because  it  refracts  in  the  same  man- 

'  KdLLiKXR,  op,  cit,j  p.  818. 
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ner  as  the  medullary  substance,  and  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated afterward,  on  account  of  the  opacity  of  the  coagulated 
matter.  If  a  fresh  nerve,  however,  be  treated  with  strong 
acetic  acid,  the  divided  ends  of  the  fibres  will  retract,  leaving 
the  axis-cylinder,  which  is  but  slightly  affected  by  reagents. 
It  then  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pale,  slightly-flattened 
band,  with  outlines  tolerably  regular,  though  slightly  vari- 
cose at  intervals,  somewhat  granular,  and  sometimes  very 
finely  striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  This  band  is 
elastic,  but  not  very  resisting.  Its  granules  are  excessively 
pale.  What  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  portions 
of  the  nerve-fibre  is  its  insolubility  in  most  of  the  reagents 
employed  in  anatomical  investigation.  It  is  slightly  swollen 
by  acetic  acid,  but  is  dissolved  after  prolonged  boiling.  If 
a  solution  of  carmine  be  added  to  the  nervous  tissue,  the 
axis-cylinder  only  is  colored.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  nerve-fibres  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the 
axis-cylinder  well-marked  transverse  striations.  This  was 
observed  by  Frommann,^  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
Grandry.'  The  latter  observer  is  disposed  to  regard  both 
the  nerve-cells  and  the  axes  of  the  fibres  as  composed  of  two 
substances,  the  limits  of  which  are  marked  by  the  regular 
striae  developed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This,  however,  is 
a  point  of  purely  anatomical  interest.  The  presence  of  regu- 
lar and  well-marked  striae  in  the  axis-cylinder  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  action  of  light 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  be- 
yond question  whether  these  markings  be  entirely  artificial, 
or  whether  the  axis-cylinder  be  really  composed  of  two  kinds 
of  substance. 

A  still  more  important  question  with  regard  to  the  inti- 

1  FROSfMANN,  UdfO'  die  Fdrbung  der  Binde-  und  Nervenaubatanz  des  Riicken- 
market  durch  Argentum  nitricum  und  iiber  die  Struktur  der  Nervenzellen. — 
Archiv  fur  pathotogtMche  Anatomie  und  Phyaiologie,  etc.,  Berlin,  1864,  Bd.  xxii., 
S.  129,  et  geq, — Zur  Silberfdrbunff  der  Axencylinder^  ibid.,  S.  161,  rt  aeq 

'  Grandrt,  De  la  structure  itUime  du  cylindre  de  Vaxe  et  dee  cdlulea  nerveueee, 
— Journal  de  V anatomie^  Paris,  1889,  tome  vl,  p.  289,  H  eeq. 
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mate  structure  of  the  axis-cylinder  refers  to  the  longitudinal 
striations.  These  are  observed  in  many  fibres,  but  they  are 
not  constant.  Some  •authors  have  adopted  the  view  that 
the  markings  are  produced  by  fibrilhe,  analogous  to  the 
fibrillffi  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  all  the  fibres,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  retina,  olfactory,  and  some  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves.*  In  the  organs  of  special  sense,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  fibrillse ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  so 
clearly  demonstrable  in  the  general  system  of  nerves.  Still, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  in  this  connection, 
certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve-fibres  in 
the  cells  and  their  ultimate  distribution  in  sensitive  parts. 
In  the  final  distribution  of  sensitive  nerves,  we  shall  see  that 
the  fibres  break  up  into  filaments  resembling  fibrillae,  and 
although  the  fibrillated  character  of  the  poles  of  the  nerve- 
cells  is  not  unreservedly  accepted  by  anatomists,  many  ob- 
servers positively  state  that  such  is  their  structure.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  science,  we  cannot  do  more  than 
state  that,  while  a  fibrillated  structure  has  perhaps  been 
shown  in  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals, 
its  existence  in  man  and  the  mammalia  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  diameter  of  the  axis-cylinder  is  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  that  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  various 
appearances  which  the  nerve-fibres  present  under  different 
conditions  are  represented  in  Fig.  1. 

Siiwple^  or  Norwmedullated  Nerve-Fibres. — These  fibres 
are  found  very  largely  distributed  in  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  last  edition  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  authoritative 
work  on  histology,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  more  we  advance 
in  our  researches,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that,  in  man 
and  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  nerve-fibres  without  the 
white  substance  are  very  widely  distributed." '    However, 

'  ScncLTZE,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Histology^ 
London,  1870,  toL  i.,  p.  147,  d  aeq. 
*  KoLLiKER,  op.  cit,^  p.  822. 
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wlien  we  come  to  study  the  structure  and  relations  of  these 
email  fibres,  which  seem  in  many  instances  to  be  simple 
prolongations,  without  alteration,  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the 
medulliited  fibres,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  and  in  the  fila- 


!  hnnun  inblHt,  mneninfil 
icaiuui-i^Did  Hb»  with  bnrd 
t  ■  donbls  contour,  and  Cwa 
bucA  iltr  Vratbcltlin,  Lrlpilg,  18«I,  S.  28B.) 

mcnts  of  connection  of  the  fibres  with  the  cells.  The  study 
of  the  fibres  in  these  relations  constitutes  the  most  important 
part,  physiologically,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves,  and  pre- 
sents the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  direct  observa- 
tion ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  shall  treat  of  these  questions 
separately,  and  defer  until  then  the  full  consideration  of  the 
non-meduilated  fibres. 


Gelatinom  N^eroe-Fihres  {Fibres  of  Hemah).  —  These 
fibres  arc  entirely  difl'erent  in  their  anatomy  from  either  of 
the  varieties  of  fibres  just  considered.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  tlie  sympathetic  system,  and  in  tliat  particular  portion  of 
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this  system  connected  with  involuntary  movements.  For 
instance,  these  fibres  are  very  abundant  in  the  gray  fiLaments 
sent  to  parts  provided  with  non-striated  muscular  fibres  and 
endowed  with  undoubted  motor  properties ;  but  they  are  not 
found  in  the  white  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  exciting  movements/ 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  physi- 
ologists with  regard  to  the  gelatinous  filaments.  Some  are 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  elements  of  connective  tissue,  not 
endowed  with  properties  characteristic  of  nerves,  while  others 
consider  that  they  are  nerve-fibres,  probably  possessing  func- 
tions distinct  from  those  of  the  fibres  of  different  structure. 
The  first  opinion  was  formerly  held  by  KoUiker,  who  states, 
in  one  of  the  early  editions  of  his  work  on  Microscopic 
Anatomy,  that  all  of  the  fibres  of  Eemak  are  "  only  a  form 
of  conn^tive  tissue ; " '  but  in  a  later  edition,  he  admits  that 
the  nucleated  fibres  of  the  great  sympathetic,  which  resemble 
embryonic  nervous  elements,  are  really  nerve-fibres.*  This 
is  the  view  now  adopted  by  the  best  anatomists.  While  it 
is  certain  that  elemelits  of  connective  tissue  exist  in  the 
nerves,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  true  nerve-fibres,  there 
arc  in  the  nerves,  particularly  in  those  belonging  to  the 
great  sympathetic  system,  fibres  exactly  resembling  the 
nerve-fibres  of  the  embryon.  These  are  the  true  gelatinous 
nerve-fibres,  or  fibres  of  Kemak.  It  is  stated  that  the  nerves 
generally  have  this  structure  up  to  the  fifth  month  of  intra- 
uterine life,  and  that  in  the  regeneration  of  nerves  after 
division  or  injury,  the  new  elements  assume  this  form  before 
they  arrive  at  their  full  development/ 

The  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  present  the  following 
characters:  They  are  flattened,  with  regular  and  sharp 
borders,  grayish  and  pale,  presenting  numerous  very  fine 

*  Remak,  Observaiiones  de  Si/sfemcUis  KeriK  Struct.^  Berolini,  1838,  p.  5. 

•  KoLLiKER,  Microscopic  Anatomy^  London,  1860,  p.  254. 

•  KoLLiKER,  J^emenU  d'hixtologie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  432. 

*  LiTTR£  ET  Robin,  Dictionnaire  de  medecine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Nerveux, 
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granulations,  and  a  number  of  ova],  longitudinal  nuclei,  a 
cliaracteristiu  wliicli  has  given  thetn  the  name  of  nucleated 
nerve-fibres.  The  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  about  -gj^  of 
an  inch.  The  nuclei  have  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the 
fibres,  and  arc  about  ysts  ^^  *^  '"'^'^  ^^  length  ; '  thej  are 
finely  granular,  and  present  no  nucleoli.  The  fibres  are 
rendered  pale  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  but  they  are 
slightly  swollen  only,  and  present,  in  this 
regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  ele- 
ments of  a  connective  tissue.  The  micro- 
scopical appearances  of  these  fibres,  which 
are  strongly  characteristic,  are  represented 
in  Fig.  2. 

Acces^ry  Anatomical  Elements  of  iJta 
Nerves. — The  nerves  present,  in  addition 
to  the  different  varieties  of  true  nerve- 
fibres  just  described,  certain  accessory  ana- 
tomical elements  common  to  nearly  all  of 
the  tissues  of  the  organism,  such  as  con- 
nective tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  perhaps 
lymphatics,  though  these  have  never  been 
demonstrated,  except  in  the  nerve-centres. 

Like  the  muscular  tissue,  the  nerves  arc 
made  up  of  their  true  anatomical  elements, 
the  nerve-fibres,  held  together  into  primi- 
tive, secondary,  and  tertiary  bundles,  and 
so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ner\-e. 
The  primitive  fasciculi  are  surrounded  by 
a  delicate  membrane,  described  by  Robin 
nnder  the  name  of  perinevre,'  but  which 
had  been  already  noted  by  ofiier  anato- 
mists under  different  names.'    This  membrane  is  liomoge- 

'  LlTTBK  ET  RoBIfJ,  loe.  dt 

'  Littr£  it  Robin,  Didionnaire  de  midedne,  Paiij,  186B,  Article,  PerininTt. 
*  EouiKn,  ifiUnunCi  ttkitlcleffU  Awnouw,  Puis,  18CS,  p.  SIT. 
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neons  or  very  finely  granular,  sometimes  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal striae,  and  possessing  elongated  nuclei,  finely  granular, 
from  ^tjVjt  ^o  -nAnr  of  an  inch  in  length  by  from  ^tjVtt  ^o 
ytjVtt  of  an  inch  wide.  The  thickness  of  the  membrane  is 
from  ^g^QQ  to  -g^jf  of  an  inch.  It  commences  at  the  point 
where  the  nerve-fibres  emerge  from  the  white  portion  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  extends  to  their  terminal  extremities,, 
being  interrupted  by  the  ganglia  in  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
This  membrane  generally  envelops  a  primitive  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  branching  as  the  bundles  divide  and  pass  from  one 
trunk  to  another;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  surrounding 
single  fibres.  An  important  anatomical  fact  connected  with 
this  membrane  is  that  it  is  never  penetrated  by  blood-vessels, 
the  smallest  capillaries  of  the  nerves  ramifying  in  its  sub- 
stance, but  never  passing  through  to  the  individual  nerve- 
fibres.  'Within  the  perinerve,  are  sometimes  found  ele- 
ments of  connective  tissue,  but  never  any  other  of  the  ac- 
cessory anatomical-  elements  of  the  nerves.* 

The  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  different  nerves  is  very 
variable  and  depends  upon  the  external  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  In  the  nerves  within  the  bony  cavities, 
where  they  are  entirely  protected,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  very 
scanty ;  but  in  the  nerves  between  muscles,  we  find  a  toler- 
ably strong  investing  membrane,  or  sheath  surrounding  the 
whole  nerve  and  sending  processes  into  its  interior,  which 
envelop  smaller  bundles  of  fibres.  Tliis  sheath  is  formed  of 
inelastic  fibres  with  small  elastic  fibres  and  nucleated  con- 
nective-tissue fibres.  These  latter  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid, 
which  swells  and  finally  dissolves  them,  while  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  but  slightly  affected. 

The  late  researches  of  Sappey  have  shown  that  the  struct- 
ure of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerves  possesses  certain 
important  anatomical  peculiarities.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  membrane  is  composed  of  bundles  of  white,  inelastic 

>  L[ttr6  it  Robin,  loc.  cit. 
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tissue,  interlacing  in  every  direction ;  but  it  contains  also 
numerous  elastic  fibres,  adipose  tissue,  a  net-work  of  arteries 
and  veins,  and  " nervi-nervorurrij^  which  are  to  these  struct- 
ures what  the  vasa-vasorum  are  to  the  vessels.  The  adipose 
tissue  is  constant,  being  found  even  in  extremely  emaciated 
persons.* 

The  vascular  supply  to  most  of  the  nerves  is  rather  scan- 
ty. The  arteries  break  up  into  a  plexus  of  very  fine  capil- 
laries, arranged  in  oblong,  longitudinal  meshes  surrounding 
the  fasciculi  of  fibres ;  but  they  never  penetrate  the  peri- 
nerve  and  come  in  contact  with  the  ultimate  nervous  ele- 
ments. The  veins  are  rather  more  voluminous,  and  follow 
the  arrangement  of  the  arteries.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
nerves  in  their  course  contain  lymphatics ;  at  least  these  ves- 
sels have  never  been  demonstrated  in  their  substance. 

Branching  and  Course  of  the  Nei'ves, — The  ultimate 
nerve-fibres  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  have  no  connection 
with  each  other  by  branching  or  inosculation.  A  bundle  of 
fibres  frequently  sends  branches  to  other  nerves  and  receives 
branches  in  the  same  way ;  but  this  is  simply  the  passnge  of 
fibres  from  one  sheath  to  another ;  the  ultimate  fibres  them- 
selves maintaining  throughout  their  course  their  integrity 
and  individual  physiological  properties.  This  view  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  nerves  is  held  by 
nearly  all  anatomists.  Some,  however,  assert  that  branch- 
ing and  inosculation  of  individual  fibres  sometimes  occur  in 
the  course  of  nerves ; '  but  this  statement  is  not  suflSciently 
confirmed,  in  view  of  the  very  general  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary. It  has  long  been  known,  since  the  researches  of  Savi, 
Robin,  Wagner,  and  others,  that  in  the  electric  organs  of 
certain  fishes,  the  large  nerve-fibres  break  up  into  numerous 

^  Sappey,  Recherchea  sur  la  structure  de  V envelope  fihreuse  des  nerfs. — Journal 
dk  Vanaiomie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  v.,  p.  47,  et  seq. 

*  ScHULTZE,  in  SiftiCKEB,  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben^  Leipzig,  1868, 
S.  119. 
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oranches  before  they  pass  to  their  termination ;  *  but  there 
is  no  such  arrangement  in  the  human  subject  or  in  the  high- 
er animals,  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  or  anywhere,  except 
at  the  point  where  the  fibres  change  their  character  just  be- 
fore their  termination.  The  branching  and  inosculation  of 
the  ultimate  nerve-fibres  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  very  interesting  and  important  question  of  their 
ultimate  distribution  to  muscles  and  sensitive  parts^ 

Mode  of  Termmation  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Volunta/ry 
Muscles. — For  a  long  time  the  actual  mode  of  termination 
of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  muscles  was  a  question  of  great 
uncertainty ;  but  within  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the 
elaborate  researches  of  the  French  and  German  anatomists, 
the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves  have  been  so  accu- 
rately described  and  figured,  that  the  great  question  of  the 
mode  of  connection  between  the  anatomical  element  con- 
ducting the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  and  the  contractile 
elements  of  the  muscles  themselves  may  be  considered  as 
definitively  settled.  So  many  views,  however,  liave  been 
presented  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time,  that  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  numerous  researches,  within  even  the  last 
few  years,  would  possess  but  little  physiological  interest.* 

Before  physiologists  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
true  mode  of  termination  of  the  motor  nerves,  the  only 
opinion  on  this  subject  entitled  to  any  consideration  was 
that  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  who  believed  that  they  had  de- 

*  Robin,  Mimoire  snr  la  demonstration  experimeniale  de  la  production  d'tlectri- 
citk  par  un  appareil  propre  auz  poissons  du  genre  dea  rates.— Journal  de  Vana- 
tomU,  Paris,  1865,  tome  ii.,  p.  583,  et  seq, 

*  Prof.  TriDchese,  in  an  historical  introduction  to  an  account  of  his  own 
obsenrations  on  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  nerves,  gives  an  admirable 
review  of  recent  researches  on  ^his  subject.  He  is  in  error,  however,  in  dating 
the  view  of  the  termination  in  loops  from  Valentin  and  Emmert,  in  1836,  this 
theory  having  been  advanced  by  Provost  and  Dumas,  in  1823.  (Trinchese,  i/2- 
moire  sur  la  temUnaison  peripherique  des  ner/s  moieurs.-— Journal  de  Vanatomie, 
Paris,  1867,  tome  iv.,  p.  485,  et  seq.) 
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monstrated  loops  at  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  resting 
on  the  muscular  fibres.  These  loops  were  fiilly  described  and 
figured  in  1823/  and  this  view  was  afterward  quite  gener- 
ally adopted  by  physiologists ;  but  it  has  been  so  completely 
overthrown  by  recent  observations,  that  it  is  not  now  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion.  In  1840,  Doyere  gave  an  account  of  the 
peripheral  termination  of  the  motor-nerves,'  probably  as 
accurate  as  was  possible  with  his  imperfect  means  of  in- 
vestigation ;  but,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Prof.  Trinchese, 
this  observation,  though  confirmed  a  few  years  later  by 
Quatrefages,*  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  most  phys- 
iological writers.*  In  view  of  these  early  researches,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  elaborately  the  claims  to  priority  of 
more  recent  observers,  the  results  of  whose  investigations 
present  slight  and  unimportant  differences ;  and,  although 
these  have  been  brought  forward  and  warmly  discussed  *  as 
a  matter  of  controversy,  they  possess  but  little  interest. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  discussion  of  the 
views  expressed  by  different  anatomists  with  regard  to  the 
question  under  consideration,  but  will  now  simply  describe 
the  connection  between  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  mus- 
cles, as  it  appears  from  the  researches  that  seem  to  be  the 
most  exact  and  reliable.  Without  underestimating  the  value 
of  other  researches,  we  may  state  that  those  of  Eouget  repre- 
sent, perhaps,  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  well  as 
any.     As  we  before  remarked,  the  differences  between  the 

^  Prkvost  et  Dumas,  Memoire  sur  let  pheiiomenes  qui  <iccompagnent  la  eon- 
traction  de  la  fibre  musculaire. — Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  18*i3,  tome  iii., 
p.  822. 

'  Doyere,  Memoire  sur  les  tardigrades. — Annates  des  sciences  naturdles^  Zoo- 
logiey  Paris,  1840,  tome  xiv.,  p.  846. 

'  QuATREFAGES,  Memoirs  sur  reolidlne  paradoxale. — Annates  des  sciences  na- 
turetles^  Zoologie^  Paris,  1843,  tome  xix.,  p.  300. 

*  Trinchese  (loc.  cit.)  alludes  to  the  observatipns  of  Doyere,  which  are  also 
fully  discussed  by  Eiihne(STRiCKER,  Handbuch  derLehrc  von  den  Geweben^  Leip- 
lig,  1868,  S.  147,  et  seg.), 

•  Bealb,  An  Anatomical  Controversy,  The  DisirilnUion  of  Nerves  in  Volun- 
lory  Muscle^  etc.,  London,  1865,  pp.  38. 
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most  reliable  observations  of  recent  writers  are  nearly  all 
unimportant;  and  while  future  investigations  may  enable 
us  to  go  further  in  following  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  simply  extend  our 
knowledge  without  invalidating  the  information  already  ac- 
quired. 

The  observations  of  Kouget  were  published  in  1862,  and 
were  made  upon  lizards,  frogs,  Guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  other 
animals,  and  confirmed  iiji  the  human  subject.*  The  tis- 
sues were  taken  either  from  the  living  animal  or  from  an 
animal  just  killed,  and  were  examined,  in  some  instances, 
without  the  addition  of  reagents ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  by  macerating  the  muscles  for  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours  in  a  liquid  containing  tuVit  ^^  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  adding  to  the  preparation  on  the  glass  slide 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  In  preparations  made 
in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  the  nerves  to 
their  termination.  The  following  is  the  description  given 
by  Eouget : 

"  The  nervous  trunks  and  the  branches  of  distribution 
generally  cross  the  couree  of  the  muscular  fibres.  As  re- 
gards the  terminal  ramifications,  sometimes  they  meet  the 
muscular  fibres  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  sometimes  they 
are  placed  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  primitive  fascic- 
uli. Branches  of  distribution  are  detached  sometimes  from 
branches  containing  two  or  tliree  fibres,  and  sometimes  from 
isolated  fibres.  After  a  very  short  course  these  tubes  divide, 
and  may  present  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  successive  divis- 
ions. Most  commonly,  the  termination  takes  place  either 
by  divisions  of  the  second  or  third  order,  or  the  same  tube 
gives  ofl^,  successively,  divisions  which  pass  to  the  adjacent 
primitive  fasciculi  and  terminate  here  without  new  divisions, 
and  after  a  very  short  course.     They  have  a  less  diameter 

'  RouOET,  JfSmoire  tur  la  ierminaiton  des  ner/s  moteurs  dam  let  mu9de9  chez 
let  rq4iletj  let  oiteaxtz  et  let  mammiferet. — Journal  de  la  phytiolojie^  Paris,  1862, 
tome  T.,  p.  674,  et  9eq, 
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than  the  primitive  nerve-tubes,  but  they  preserve  even  tc 
the  terminal  extremity  their  double  contour,  and  there  can 
be  demonstrated,  very  easily,  a  sheath  provided  with  nuclei, 
a  medullary  layer,  and  the  axis-cylinder.    Never  do  we  ob- 
serve at  the  termination  of  the  motor  nerves  the  pale  and 
non-medullated  fibres  described  by  Kiihne  and  Kolliker. 
At  the  point  where  tlie  tube  terminates,  we  remark  con- 
stantly a  special  arrangement  which  has  no  analogy  with 
that  which  has  been  described  in  the  batrachia  by  these  two 
observers,  and  which  Kiihne  believed  could  be  extended  to 
the  higher  vertebrata,  to  the  mammalia,  and  to  the  human 
subject.     The  nerve-tube,  with  a  double  contour,  preserving 
still  a  diameter  of  from  ■^■^■^  to  tsVit  ^^  *^  '^^^  *^  ^^®  point 
where  it  touches  the  primitive  fasciculus  to  become  arrested 
at  its  surface,  terminates  by  an  expansion  of  the  central 
nerve-substance,  the  axis-cylinder,  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  contractile  fibres  (fibrillae)  of  the  primitive 
fasciculus.    The  layer  of  medullary  substance  ceases  aV 
ruptly  at  this  point,  the  sheath  of  the  tube  is  spread  out  and 
blended  with  the  sarcolemma ;  but  in  immediate  continuity 
with  the  axis-cylinder,  a  layer,  a  plate  of  granular  substance, 
from  3TjV(r  ^^  Tirhi  ^^  ^^  moh  in  thickness,  is  spread  out  be- 
neath the  sarcolemma,  on  the  surface  of  the  fibrillae,  in  a  space 
generally  oval  and  about  xsVir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  wide  in  its  short 
diameter,  and  -^^  of  an  inch  in  its  long  diameter.     This 
granular  substance  masks  more  or  less  completely,  in  the 
space  which  corresponds  to  it,  the  transverse  striae  of  the 
muscular  fasciculus.     The  disk  itself  has  exactly  the  granu- 
lar appearance  of  the  substance  of  the  axis-cylinder  in  the 
vertebrata,  and  of  that  of  the  nerve-tubes  in  most  of  the  inver- 
tebrata,  especially  after  being  treated  by  diluted  acids.     But 
that  which  essentially  characterizes  the  terminal  plates  of  the 
motor  nerves  is  an  agglomeration  of  nuclei   observed   at 
their  site.     With  a  low  magnifying  power,  even,  we  cnn  dis- 
tinguish the  point  where  a  nerve-tube  touches  the  primi- 
tive fasciculus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  ends  abruptly  at  its 
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surface,  by  a  collection  of  from  six  to  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
nuclei  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  terminal  plate.  These  nu- 
clei are  distinguished  by  their  size  as  well  as  by  their  form, 
which  is  less  elongated  than  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular 
tissue  {connective-tissue  nuclei  of  the  primitive  fasciculi). 
They  present,  however,  the  most  complete  analogy  with  the 
nuclei  of  the  nerve-sheath  {connective-tissue  nuclei  of  the 
iierves).  They  are,  without  any  doubt,  nothing  else  than 
the  nuclei  which,  scattered  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  sheath,  are  collected  in  a  mass  at  the  point  where  the 
covering  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  spread  out  and  fuses  with  the 
sarcolemma  of  the  primitive  fasciculus." 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  description  just 
given  represents  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  in  man  and  the  mammalia.  The  ob- 
servations of  Kolliker,*  who  describes  a  plexus  of  pale  fibres 
with  nuclei  instead  of  a  well-defined  terminal  plate,  were 
made  upon  frogs,  and  are  probably  correct ;  and  Kolliker  ad- 
mits the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Rouget  as  regards 
reptiles,  birds,  and  the  mammalia.*  The  views  of  Beale  *  are 
only  entitled  to  consideration  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  previ- 
ous observations.  His  descriptions  and  figures,  as  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  accepted,  nor  have  they  been  confirmed  by 
any  anatomist  who  has  investigated  the  subject.  The  ap- 
pearances of  the  terminal  plates  are  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

Although  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  slight  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  tcgumentary  tissues,  they  undoubtedly 
possess  nerve-fibres  other  than  those  exclusively  devoted  to 
motion.  In  addition  to  the  fibres  just  described,  Kolliker 
and  some  others  have  noted  fibres  with  a  diflerent  mode  of 
termination.  These  Kolliker  believes  to  be  sensitive  nerves, 
and  their  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  so  definitely  de- 
scribed as  in  the  fibres  with  terminal  motor  plates.  We 
refrain  from  giving  a  very  full  description  even  of  what  has 

'  Kolliker,  Memerdi  d^hittolo^ie  hnmaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  222,  ei  »eq. 
'  Kolliker,  op.  eit.,  p.  225.  *  Loc.  eii. 
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been  observed  with  regard  to  the  termination  of  these  fibres, 
for  future  and  more  succeBsful  researches  will  probftblj  mod- 
ify the  views  now  held  with  regard  to  this  point.  Kolliker  * 
states  that  the  fibres  in  question  are  -very  fine,  dark-bordered 
tubes,  with  a.  medullated  sheath,  which,  when  studied  in 


muscular  tissue  rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  may  be  seen  to 
give  off  exceedingly  fine,  non-mediillated  fibres,  which  ter- 
minate in  fibres  of  the  same  appearance,  but  provided  witli 
nuclei.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain  liow  these  fibres 
end.  ICollikcr  Is  not  satisfied  that  the  free  extremities,  as 
tliey  appear  to  be,  are  the  actual  terminations ;  but  he  as- 
serts that  in  some  rare  instances  tliey  communicate  with 
each  other.  For  the  present  this  point  must  be  considered 
as  unsettled. 

Mode  of  Tennination  of  the  l^erces  in  the  /m-olnntaiy 
Muscular  Tissue. — The  nerves  have  not  been  followed  out 

'  KdLUEEB,  op.  til.,  p.  228. 
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SO  satisfactorily  in  the  involuntary  as  in  the  striated  miiscrt- 
lar  system ;  and  as  most,  if  not  all  of  the  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  sympathetic  system,  which  contains  numerous 
fibres  of  Eemak  the  terminations  of  which  have  not  been 
described,  it  is  evident  that  our  information  concerning  this 
part  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system  must  be  incomplete. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  late  observations  upon 
this  point  are  those  of  Dr.  Frankenhaeuser,  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  uterus.  These  researches  were  very  elaborate ;  but 
the  point  most  interesting  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
nerves,  having  formed  a  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue,  send 
exceedingly  small  fibres  into  the  sheets  or  layers  of  muscu- 
lar-fibre cells,  which  branch  and  finally  go  into  the  nucleoli 
of  these  structures.'  Arnold  has  confirmed  these  observa- 
tions, and  has  shown  farther  that  in  many  instances  the  fine 
terminal  nerve-fibres  branch  and  go  into  the  nuclei  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  then  pass  out  to  join  with  other  fibres 
and  form  a  plexus.* 

Termination  of  the  Nei^es  in  Glands. — The  great  in- 
fluence which  the  nervous  system  exerts  upon  secretion  at- 
taches considerable  interest  to  recent  researches  into  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  glands.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  in  these,  as  in  all  observations 
upon  the  destination  of  the  smallest  nerve-fibres,  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult  in  the  whole  range  of 
minute  anatomy ;  and  the  results  arrived  at  must  be  received 

'  Frankenhakuser,  Die  Nerven  der  Oebaermuiter  und  ihre  Efidigung  in  den 
glaUen  Muakel-faaem^  Jena,  1867,  S.  76,  Taf.  viii. 

•  Arnold,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Hisioloffj/^  Lon- 
don, 1870,  Tol.  I,  p.  195,  et  seg.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves 
in  the  organic  muscles  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled.  We  have  at- 
tempted, however,  to  give  what  seem  to  be  the  most  reliable  views  on  this.  sub. 
ject,  deduced  from  recent  observations.  For  a  further  discussion  of  some  of 
the  points  which  we  have  accepted  as  probable,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  recent 
article  by  Krause.  {Die  Nervenendigung  in  den  glaUen  Mutkden, — Archiv  fur 
Anatomle^  Physiologie  und  unMeMcha/tliche  Medicin^  Leipzig,  1870,  S.  1,  ei  »eq.) 
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"witli  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  until  they  shall  have  been 
amply  confirmed. 

The  researches  of  Pfliiger  upon  the  salivary  glands  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  meduUated  nerve-fibres  pass  to 
the  cells  of  these  organs  and  there  abruptly  terminate,  at 
least  as  dark-bordered  fibres.  This  author  believes,  how- 
ever, that,  having  formed  a  more  or  less  branching  plexus, 
non-medullated  fibres  pass  directly  into  the  glandular  cells, 
and  he  gives  figures  which  seem  to  illustrate  this  arrange- 
ment pretty  clearly.  The  same  observer  describes  and  fig- 
ures multipolar  cells,  mixed  with  the  glandular  cells,  in 
which  some  of  the  nerve-fibres  terminate.* 

Modes  of  Te/ininatian  of  the  Seiuoi^y  Nerves. — There 
are  imdoubtedly  several  modes  of  termination  of  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  in  integument  and  mucous  membranes,  some  of 
which  have  been  accurately  enough  described,  while  others 
are  still  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  first  place,  anatomists 
now  recognize  three  varieties  of  corpuscular  terminations, 
differing  in  their  structure,  probably,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent functions  connected  with  sensation,  with  which  the  parts 
are  endowed.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  many  sensi- 
tive nerves  are  connected  with  the  hair-follicles,  which  are 
80  largely  distributed  throughout  the  cutaneous  surface. 
There  are,  also,  terminal  filaments  not  connected  with  any 
special  organs,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  ending  simply  in  free 
extremities,  and  some  connected  with  epithelium.  There  is 
still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  anatomists 

*  Pflitger,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Ilistology^  Lon- 
don, 1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  433,  et  seq.  The  views  here  advanced  by  Pfliiger  have  been 
oonfirmed  by  him  in  more  recent  observations  and  ext<;ndcd  to  the  pancreas 
{Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  Cambridge  and  London,  1870,  vol  iv.,  p. 
166).  Pfliiger  states,  also,  his  belief  that  the  same  connection  exists  between  the 
nerves  and  the  liver-cells  (ibid.,  p.  188).  The  question,  however,  is  still  some- 
what uncertain,  and  Mayer,  in  examinations  of  the  salivary  glands,  found  fila- 
ments in  connection  with  the  nuclei,  but  failed  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were 
Dervous  {^Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  London,  April,  1870,  p.  199) 
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concerning  all  of  these  various  points,  but  with  regard  to  the 
tenninaj  corpuscles,  these  differences  are  purely  anatomical, 
and  do  not  materiaUy  affect  the  physiology  of  sensation. 
We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  fuUy  into  the  discus- 
sions upon  these  questions,  and  will  simply  present  what 
seem  to  be  th<3  most  reasonable  views  of  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  observers. 

Corpuscles  of  Pacini^  or  of  Voter. — These  corpuscles, 
which  wers  the  first  discovered  and  described  in  connection 
with  the  sensitive  nerves,  were  called  corpuscles  of  Pacini, 
until  it  was  shown  that  they  had  been  seen  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  by  Vater.  Their  actual  mode  of  connection 
with  the  nerves,  however,  has  only  been  ascertained  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of 
these  bodies  and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  found, 
taken  from  Kolliker :  * 

In  man,  these  corpuscles  are  oval  or  egg-shaped,  and 
measure  from  ]gV  ^^  +  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  length.  They  are  always 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  layer  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the 
palmar  surfaces  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  particularly  the  third 
phalanges.  In  the  entire  hand  there  are  about  six  hundred, 
and  about  the  same  on  the  feet.  They  are  sometimes,  but 
not  constantly,  found  in  the  following  situations :  The  dor- 
sal surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  on  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  arm,  the  forearm  and  the  neck,  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  the  intercostal  nerves,  all  of  the  articular  nerves  of 
the  extremities,  the  nerves  beneath  the  mammary  glands, 
the  nerves  of  the  nipples,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet.  They  are  foimd  without  ex- 
ception on  all  of  the  great  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, in  front  of  and  by  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
behind  the  peritoneum,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

>  KoLLiKEB,  jSiemenit  d'hiMiologie  humaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  141. 
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pancreas.    Tiiey  Boraetimea  exist  in  the  mesentery,  and  have 

been  observed  near  the  coccygeal  glnnd. 

The  Btmctare  of  the  cor^ 
puBclea  consUts  Bimply  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  connective  tis- 
sue enclosing  a  central  bulb 
in  which  is  found  the  terminal 
extremity  of  the  nerve.  This 
bulb  is  finely  granular,  nucle- 
ated, and  is  considered  by  most 
anatomists  to  be  composed  of 
connective  tissue.  At  the  base 
of  the  corpuscle  is  a  pedicle 
formed  of  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding a  medullated  nerve- 
fibre  which  penetrates  tlic  cor- 
puscle and  terminates  in  the 
central  bulb. 

The  only  really  important 
point  of  discussion  icith  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  the 
ncrve-fibrc  in  the  central  bulh, 
and  this  is  purely  anatomical, 
is  whether  or  not  the  mcduU 
lary  substance  extends  into  the 
corpuscle  itself.  Probably  the 
fibre  is  here  reduced  simply 
to  the  axis-cylinder.  Kolliker 
n'^XiB'o^  tidnks  that  there  is  a  very  thin 
rnT^^TKv^Sn'^  ^''yer  of  medullary  substance, 
oX^XtT^,"^,  ^X'/^^i^Sii  Ij"*  lie  states  that  this  is  a  ques- 
)^:jZAt'Gr^JS:^.,'i!.fX!'^.  t'on  diflacult  to  decide.*  All 
^'  "^'^  anatomists  agree  that  a  single 

thin,  flat  fibre  penetrates  the  corpuscle  and  terminates  near 

its  summit  la  two  or  three  branches,  with  slightly  enlarged 

■  Op.  cit.,  p.  14S. 
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and  granular  extremities.     The  arrangement  of  the  diiFerent 
anatomical  elements  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  situation  of  these  corpuscles  beneath,  instead  of  in 
the  substance  of  the  true  skiu,  shows  that  they  cannot  be 
properly  considered  as  tactile  corpuscles,  a  name  which  is  ap- 
plied to  other  structures  situated  in  the  papillae  of  the  corium ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  tliem  any  special  function 
connected  with  sensation,  such  as  the  sense  of  temperature, 
or  the  appreciation  of  pressure  or  weight.  All  that  we  can 
say  \iath  regard  to  them  is  that  they  constitute  one  of  the 
several  modes  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  general  sensi- 
bility. 

Tactile  Corpuscles. — The  name  tactile  corpuscles  implies 
that  these  bodies  are  connected  with  the  sense  of  touch ;  and 
this  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  parts  endowed  to  a  marked  degree  with  tac- 
tile sensibility.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  corpuscles  of 
Meissner  and  Wagner,  after  the  anatomists  by  whom  they 
were  first  described.  The  most  interesting  researches  into 
their  structure,  however,  are  of  later  date.  The  view  ordi- 
narily accepted  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  these  bodies 
is  that  adopted  by  Kolliker,  who  has  himself  investigated 
their  anatomy  very  closely ;  but  his  researches  have  been 
controverted  very  strongly  by  Rouget.  All  are  agreed  con- 
cerning the  situations  where  these  corpuscles  are  found,  their 
number,  etc.,  the  discussions  with  regard  to  their  structure 
being  confined  to  their  mode  of  connection  with  the  nerve- 
fibres. 

The  true  tactile  corpuscles  are  found  in  greatest  number 
on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  fingers  and  the  plan- 
tar surfaces  of  the  feet  and  toes.  They  exist,  also,  in  the 
skin  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  nipples,  and  a 
few  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  As  wc  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  describe  them  fully,  they  are  situated  in 
the  substance  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin,  and  they  cannot  fail 
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to  have  an  important  function  in  connection  with  the  sense 
of  toucli. 

We  have  abeady  treated  of  the  stnicture  of  tlie  skin  in 
another  volume,*  where  we  have  seen  tliat  the  largest  pa- 
pillae, measuring  from  -^^  to  ^hr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  in  length,  are 
found  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  nipples,  precisely  where  the 
tactile  corpuscles  are  most  abimdant.  Corpuscles  do  not 
exist  in  all  papillae,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  those  called  com- 
poimd.  In  the  space  of  about  3^  of  an  inch  square  on  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  index-finger,  Meissner  counted  four 
hundred  papillae,  in  one  hundred  and  eight  of  which  he  found 
tactile  corjiuscles,  or  about  one  in  four.  In  the  same  space  on 
the  second  phalanx,  he  found  forty  corpuscles ;  on  the  first 
phalanx,  fifteen  ;  eight  on  the  skin  of  the  hypothenar  emi- 
nence ;  thiiiy-four  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  ungual  phalanx 
of  the  great-toe  ;  and  seven  or  eight  in  the  skin  on  the  middle 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  skin  of  the  forearm,  the  cor- 
puscles are  very  rare.'  KuUikcr  states,  also,  that  the  tactile 
corpusclesusually  occupy  special  papillae,  which  are  not  pro- 
vided with  blood-vessels ;  so  that  the  papillae  of  the  hand 
may  be  properly  divided  into  vascular  and  nervous. 

The  form  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  oblong,  with  their 
long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  papillae.  Their  length 
is  from  y^  to  ^iz  ^^  ^^  inch.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they 
are  from  j^  to  y^^  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  3-^  to  3^  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.*  They  are  generally  situated  at  the 
summits  of  the  secondary  eminences  of  the  compound  pa- 
pillae. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  tactile  corpuscles  consist  of 
connective-tissue  elements,  with  nerve-fibres  making  a  few 
spiral  turns  on  their  surface  and  finally  disappearing  in  their 
substance.  This  view  is  most  ably  supported  by  Kolliker,  in 
opposition  to  the  proposition  advanced  by  Eouget,  that  the 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  Excretion,  p.  115. 

*  K(")LLiKER,  ^ianents  d-histologie  Aumatn^,  Paris,  1868,  p.  139. 

*  Kolliker,  op.  c/7.,  p.  188. 
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Btriee  on  the  siirface  of  tlie  corpuscles  are  produced  esclufiively 
by  nerve-fibres.  According  to  KCIliker,  tbe  tactile  corpuscles 
consist  of  a  central  bulb  of  homo- 
geneous or  slightly  granular  con- 
nective-tissue substance,  analo- 
gous to  the  central  bulb  of  the 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  and  a  cov- 
ering. Treated  with  acetic  acid, 
tbe  covering  presents  numerous 
elongated  nuclei  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  nuclei  of  connective 
tissue,  and  a  few  fine  elastic  fibres. 
One,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres 
pass  from  the  subcutaneous  ner- 
vous plexus  to  the  base  of  each 
corpuscle.  These  surround  the 
corpuscle  with  two  or  three  spiral 
tunis,  and  terminate  by  pale  ex- 
tremities at  the  surface  of  the  central  bulb.'  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig,  5. 

Kouget  believes  that  the  spiral  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  corpuscles  are  produced  exclusively  by  gelatinoiis,  nu- 
cleated nerve-fibres  which  cover  them  completely,  some- 
times dividing  and  sometimes  remaining  single,  and  that 
the  fibres  terminate  in  a  nucleated  central  mass,  entirely 
analogous  to  the  nucleated  expansion  of  tlie  motor  nerves, 
lie  claims  to  liave  demonstrated  this  in  preparations 
treated  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  liquid  containing  one  drop 
of  acetic  acid  in  about  three  and  a  third  flnidounces  of  water, 
and  afterward  washed  in  pure  water,  wliich  denudes  the 
papillte  of  their  epithelium,'     In  his  endeavor  to  establish  a 

'  KoLLIEER,  op.  ri(,,  p,  138. 

'  BocoET,  Mrinwre  tur  Iri  eorpuida  Turveax  qui  ar  reneonlreat  i!  I'oritiine  del 
tirr/i  tetuili/t,  dam  !ei  papUtet  de  la  peaa  tt  da  mugueiaa. — ArMitt  dt  phi/ri- 
vUffie,  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  699. 


rordnl  layer  v1(b 
rtila  cornuBcle,    with   tnuiflTeraa 
■rltji  "lU    naclatrd    ncurllemnui ;  d, 

these    flW.    (KaLLIKH.    Jlaiuttnich 
iir  OtatbcltAre.  Lclpilg,  ISdI.  S.  1««.) 
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complete  anaiogy  between  the  terminations  of  the  sensitive 
and  the  motor  nerve-fibres,  Rouget  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely sustained ;  for  the  behavior  of  the  different  anatomical 
elements  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  when  treated  by  acetic 
acid,  and  again  when  colored  with  carmine,  shows  conclu- 
sively the  presence  of  connective-tissue  elements  in  their 
outer  covering.  The  observations  of  Kolliker  and  others 
leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point ;  *  and  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  treating  of  the  structure  of  the  nerve-fibres,'  the 
changes  produced  by  acetic  acid  enable  us  to  readily  distin- 
guish the  gelatinous  nucleated  fibres  from  the  elements  of 
connective  tissue.  While  the  exact  mode  of  termination 
of  the  fibres  in  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  not  perfectly  clear, 
we  must  adopt  for  the  present  the  views  of  Kolliker,  as  the 
most  reasonable  and  satisfactory. 

Terminal  Bulbs, — Under  this  name>  a  variety  of  cor- 
puscles has  lately  been  described  by  Krause  *  as  existing  in 
the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eye  and  in  the  semilunar  fold, 
the  floor  of  the  buccal  cavity,  the  tongue,  the  glans  penis, 
and  the  clitoris.  They  bear  some  analogy  to  the  tactile  cor- 
puscles, but  are  much  smaller  and  more  simple  in  their  struct- 
ure. They  form  simply  a  roimded  or  oblong  enlargement 
at  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  which  is  composed  of  homogeneous 
matter  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  investment  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  They  measure  from  yTnnr  to  -r^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  In  the  parts  provided  with  papilUe,  they  are  situ- 
ated at  the  summits  of  the  secondary  elevations. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  these  corpuscles 
is  very  simple.  One,  two,  or  three  medullated  fibres  pass 
from  the  submucous  plexus  to  the  corpuscles.  The  invest- 
ing sheath  of  the  fibres  is  here  continuous  with  the  con- 
nective-tissue covering    of   the  corj^uscle,  and  the  nerve- 

*  Loc.  cit.  '  See  page  26. 

•  W.  Krause,  Die  icrminalen  Kdrperchen  der  einfach  Bensibifen  Nerven^  Han- 
nover, 1860,  S.  125,  etaeo. 
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fibres  pass  into  the  corpuscle,  break  up  into  two  or  three 
divisions,  and  terminate  in  convoluted  or  knotted   coils. 


Fio.  «. 


A-  Three  corposcltjs  of  Krauso  fixnu  the  corrjunctlva  of  man,  treated  with  acetic  acid  (mafnii' 
fled  800  dumeters ) ;  after  a  drawing  by  Ludden. — 1,  spherical  corpuftcle,  ^Ith  two  nerve- 
fibren  which  form  a  knot  in  its  interior.  Portions  of  two  pale  nerve-flbrea  are  also  seen.  2, 
a  rounded  corpuscle  presenting  a  nerve-flbre  and  fiitt^  granulations  in  the  internal  bulb;  8, 
an  elonfpited  corpuscle  with  a  distinct  terminal  fibre.  In  these  three  corpuscles,  the  covering, 
nucleated  in  1  and  2,  is  distin^iished. 

B.  Terminal  bulbs  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  calC  treated  with  acetic  acid  (magnified  800  di- 
ametcrs^:  after  a  drawing  by  Lfldden.— 1,  extremity  of  a  nerve-fibre  with  its  bulb;  2,  doable 
biftxrcation  of  a  nerve-fibre,  with  two  terminal  bulbs;  a,  covering  of  the  terminal  bulbs;  ^, 
internal  bulb ;  c.  pale  Denre-fibre.  (KOlukeb,  Ilandbuch  der  GeicebeMire,  Leipzig,  1867, 
8. 108.) 

The  nerve-fibres  are  mcduUated  for  a  certain  distance,  but 
their  terminations  are  generally  pale.     The  above  is  one 
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form  of  these  corpuscles.  Sometimes,  however,  the  terminal 
bulbs  are  oblong,  and  sometimes  but  a  single  nerve-fibre 
penetrates  the  bulb  and  terminates  in  a  simple  pale  filament. 
The  principal  forms  of  the  terminal  bulbs  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

General  Mode  of  Termination  of  the  Senwnj  Nerves, — 
The  actual  termination  of  the  sensitive  nerves  upon  the  gen- 
eral surface  and  in  mucous  membranes  is  still  a  question  of 
great  obscurity.  Though  we  have  arrived  at  a  pretty  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  sensitive  corpuscles,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  an  immense  cutaneous  and  mucous 
surface  in  which  no  corpuscles  have  as  yet  been  demon- 
strated ;  and  it  is  in  these  parts,  endowed  with  what  we  may 
call  general  sensibility,  as  distinguished  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  we  have  to  study  the  mode  of  termination  of  the 
nerves. 

KoUiker  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  immense  majority 
of  instances,  the  sensitive  nerves  terminate  in  some  way  in 
the  hair-follicles.*  If  this  be  true,  it  will  account  for  the 
termination  of  the  nei'ves  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  skin,  as  there  are  few  parts  in  which  hair-follicles  do  not 
exist ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  exact  mode  of  connection  of 
the  nerves  w'ith  these  follicles  is  not  apparent.  The  fol- 
lowing is  all  we  know  positively  of  the  terminations  of  the 
nerves  on  the  general  surface : 

Medullatcd  nerve-fibres  form  a  plexus  in  the  deeper  lay- 
ers of  the  true  skin,  from  which  fibres,  some  pale  and  nucle- 
ated and  others  medullated,  pass  to  the  hair-follicles,  divide 
into  branches,  penetrate  into  their  interior,  and  are  there  lost. 
A  certain  number  of  fibres  pass  to  the  non-striated  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  skin.  A  certain  number  pass  to  papillae  and 
•terminate  in  tactile  corpuscles,  and  others  pass  to  papillae 
that  have  no  tactile  corpuscles. 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  mode 
of  termination  is,  in  general  terms,  by  a  delicate  plexus  just 

*  Op,  eU.f  p.  144. 
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beneath  the  epithelium,  coming  from  a  submucous  plexus 
.  analogous  to  the  deep  cutaneous  plexus.  In  certain  mem- 
branes, we  have  already  noted  the  termination  in  bulbs  (cor- 
puficles  of  Krause).  In  the  cornea  the  fibres  have  been  fol- 
lowed more  minutely  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  the 
results  of  recent  researches  on  this  subject  are  very  remark- 
able. These  results  are  so  recent  and  unexpected,  that  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  admit  them  unreservedly  without 
fuller  confirmation.  At  present  we  can  only  state  that  the 
observations  of  Iloyer,*  Lipmann,'  and  others,  confirmed  in 
part  by  Kolliker,*  seem  to  show  that  branching  nerve-fibres 
pass  to  the  nucleoli  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  cornea  and  to  the 
nucleoli  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  of  epithelium. 

Structure  of  the  Nerve-centres. 

A  peculiar  pigmentary  matter  in  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
surrounding  granular  substance  gives  to  the  nerve-centres 
a  grayish  color,  by  which  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  white,  or  fibrous  division  of  the  nervous  system. 
Wherever  this  gray  matter  is  foimd,  the  anatomical  ele- 
ments of  the  tissue  are  cellular,  except  in  the  nerves  formed 
of  gray,  or  gelatinous  fibres.  Under  the  general  division  of 
nerve-centres,  we  include,  anatomically  at  least,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  the  ganglia  of  the  roots 
of  the  spiual  and  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  the  nu- 
merous ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system.  In  these  parts 
are  found  cells,  which  constitute  the  essential  anatomical 
element  of  the  tissue,  granular  matter  resembling  the  con- 
tents of  the  cells,  pale  fibres  originating  in  prolongations  of 
the  cells,  elements  of  connective  tissue,  delicate  membranes 

^  HoTER,  Ueber  den  Amtritt  von  Nervenfaner  in  da8  EpUhel  der  Hornliaut. — 
Archiv  fur  Anatomie^  Physiologie  und  roissentchaftliche  Medlcin^  Leipzig,  1 866, 
a  180,  d  seg, 

'  LiPPMANN,  Ueber  die  Endigung  den  Nerven  im  eigentlkhen  Gewcbe  und  im 
kmleren  Epithd  der  HomhatU  des  Frosehes. — Archiv  fur  PcUhologie^  AntUomie  und 
JPhymcfogiej  Berlin,  1869,  Bd.  xlviii.,  S.  218,  rf  8eq. 

'KoLLiUER,  ^mtnU  d'hixtologie  humaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  146. 
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enveloping  some  of  the  cells,  and  vessels.  The  most  inter- 
esting and  important  of  these  structures,  in  their  physiologi- 
cal relations,  are  the  cells  and  the  prolongations  by  which 
they  are  connected  with  the  nerves. 

Nerve-cells. — ^Anatomists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  following  varieties  of  cells  exist  in  the  nerve-centres,  and 
constitute  their  essential  anatomical  elements ;  viz.,  apolar, 
unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells.  Although  some  have 
denied  the  existence  of  apolar  cells,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  their  presence  in  the  centres  in  small  numbers,  and,  as  is 
suggested  by  Kolliker,  they  may  be  nerve-cells  in  an  imper- 
fect state  of  development.  The  nerve-cells  present  great 
differences  in  their  size  and  general  appearance,  and  some 
distinct  varieties  are  found  in  particular  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  are  probably  connected  with  special 
functions. 

The  apolar  cells  are  simply  rounded  bodies,  with  granular 
contents,  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus  like  other  cells,  but  with- 
out any  prolongations  connecting  them  with  the  nerve-fibres. 
They  have  been  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and 
they  always  exist  in  the  sjonpathetic  ganglia.  Those  who 
deny  their  existence  believe  that  the  poles  have  been  de- 
tached in  preparing  specimens  for  examination.  Unipolar 
cells  exist  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  but  their 
presence  in  the  human  subject  is  doubtful.  Bipolar  cells 
are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  where  they  are  of  considerable  size.  Smaller  bipolar 
cells  are  found  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Multipolar  cells 
present  three  or  more  prolongations. 

Small  cells,  with  three,  and  rarely  four  prolongations, 
are  found  in  the  posterior  comua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord.  From  their  situation  they  have  been  called 
sensitive  cells.  They  are  undoubtedly  found  in  greatest 
number  in  parts  kno^vn  to  be  endowed  exclusively  with 
sensitive  properties. 
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Large,  irregularly-shaped  multipolar  cells,  with  numer- 
ous prolongations,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  anterior  comua 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  have  been  called 
motor  cells.  These  sometimes  present  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  poles. 

With  all  these  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
nerve-cells,  they  present  tolerably  uniform  general  charac- 
ters as  regards  their  structure  and  contents.  Leaving  out 
the  apolar  and  unipolar  cells,  the  perfectly-developed  cells 
are  of  an  exceedingly  irregular  shape,  with  strongly-refract- 
ing, granular  contents,  frequently  a  considerable  number  of 
pigmentary  granules,  and  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
The  nucleus  in  the  adult  is  almost  invariably  single,  though, 
in  very  rare  instances,  two  have  been  observed.  Cells  with 
multiple  nuclei  are  often  observed  in  young  animals.  The 
nucleoli  are  usually  single,  but  there  may  be  as  many  as  four 
or  five.  The  strongly-refracting  contents,  the  peculiar  shape, 
and  the  poles  or  prolongations  give  the  nerve-cells  an  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  appearance,  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  7. 

The  diameter  of  the  cells  is  as  variable  as  their  form. 

They  usually  measure  from  y^Vir  ^^  yir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  5  *  ^^^ 
there  are  many  of  larger  size,  and  some  are  smaller.     The 

nuclei  measure  from  ^uW  *^  TsVir  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  nerve-cells  are  so  delicate  and.  prone  to  alteration 
that  their  study  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Sections  of  the 
nerve-centres  must  be  prepared  with  great  care,  and  are  not 
easily  made  and  preserved.  In  the  numerous  anatomical 
investigations  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  centres  have  generally  been  hardened  artificially ;  and 
almost  every  investigator  has  used  diflerent  processes  and 
reagents,  which  may  account  in  a  measure  for  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  now  exist  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  minute  anatomy  of  these  parts. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  discussion  with 

'  PoucBET,  Prieii  d^hUioioffie  humaine,  Paris,  1864,  p.  139. 
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regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the  substance  of  the  nerve- 
cells,  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  the  points  involved  have 
a  certain  amount  of  physiological  interest.  In  the  first  place, 
the  transverse  striae  in  the  axis-cylinder  treated  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  noted  by  Frommann  and  confirmed  by  Grandry  and 
others,  have  been  observed  by  Grandry  in  the  substance  of 
the  nerve-cells-.*    While  this  fact,  perhaps,  shows  that  the 


Fio.  T. 


Nerve-coll  from  the  fcrra^noas  substance  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  rhomboldal  sinus.  In  mao 
Miignlfied  86()  diameters.    (KOlujlbb,  Uandbuch  dtr  CfewebeleJire,  Leipzig,  1S6T,  S.  291.) 


substance  contained  in  the  cells  and  their  prolongations  is 
the  same  as  the  substance  of  the  axis-cylinder,  as  we  stated 
with  regard  to  the  axis-cylinder,  it  is  possible  that  the  mark- 

*  See  page  22. 
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ings  may  be  entirely  artificial,  and  that  they  do  not  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  tissue. 

The  most  interesting  question  with  regard  to  the  struct- 
ure of  the  nerve-cells  relates  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  their 
fibres,  or  poles.  Until  quite  recently  these  have  been  re- 
garded as  simple  prolongations  of  the  substance  of  the 
cells ;  but  lately  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  the  nerve- 
cells,  in  the  human  subject,  are  composed  of  regular  fibrils 
continuous  with  the  poles  and  starting,  as  it  were,  from 
the  nucleoli.*  The  fibrillation  of  the  nerve-cells  and  their 
prolongations  is  figured  by  Schultze  in  an  article  in  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  recent  works  on  histolo- 
gy ;  *  but  some  other  eminent  observers  have  failed  to  note 
the  appearances  here  described,*  at  least  in  the  human  sub- 
ject and  the  mammalia.  With  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  the  nerve-cells,  the  question  whether  or 
not  their  substance  be  fibrillated  has  little  more  than  an  ana- 
tomical interest ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cells  of 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  possess  striations  more 
or  less  regular.  These,  indeed,  were  described  soon  after  the 
cells  were  discovered.  While  there  is  no  anatomist  who  de- 
nies the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  cells  is  marked  by 
striflB  in  many  animals,  the  existence  of  an  analogous  ar- 
rangement in  the  human  subject  is  still  doubtful.  Some 
anatomists,  with  Schultze,  admit  the  striations,  but  have 
failed  to  connect  them  with  the  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  All 
admit  that  they  are  demonstrated  with  great  diflSculty ;  and, 

*  Beale,  Indications  of  the  Paths  taken  bi/  the  Nerve-currenls  as  they  traverse 
the  caudate  Nerve-ceUM  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Encephalon. — Proceedings  of  the 
Mojfo!  Societif^  London,  1 864,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  386,  et  seq. 

Frommann,   Ud>cr  die  Fdrhung  der  Binde-  und  Nerveiisubstam  des 

Rikkenmarkes  durch  Argentum  uitricum  und  iiber  die  Struktur  der  Nervemellen, 
— Archiv  fur  pathdogische  Anatomie  und  Physiologic^  Berlin,  1864,  Bd.  xxxi.,  S. 
184. 

•  Schultze,  in  Steicker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Histology^  Lon- 
ioD,  1870,  Tol.  i.,  p.  179. 

'  KoLLiKEB,  Elements  d'histqlogie  humaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  832. 
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while  tliis  question  is  so  important  that  it  can  hardly  be  neg- 
lected in  studying  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  it  is  one  concerning  which  it  seems  impossible  to  ex- 
press a  positive  and  definite  opinion. 

Connection  of  the  No've-cdls  with  the  Fibres  and  vyiih 
each  other. — Although  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  nerve- 
cells  with  the  fibres  and  with  each  other  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  in  its  physiological  bearings,  of  all  the  points 
connected  with  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nerve-centres,  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, to  answer  the  questions  involved  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory.  This  statement  is  made  after  a  thorough  study 
of  the  investigations  of  the  most  reliable  modem  observers, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Stilling,  Lockhaii;  Clarke, 
Kolliker,  K.  Wagner,  Jacubowitsch,  Van  dor  Kolk,  Deiters, 
J.  Dean,  and  Schultze,  as  the  most  prominent,  with  many 
others  who  have  investigated  the  subject  more  or  less  success- 
fully.* A  full  discussion  of  the  different  opinions  and  the 
methods  of  investigation  that  have  been  employed  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  work.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
arriving  at  positive  information  upon  these  questions  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  nerve-cells  and  their  prolongations  are  so  delicate 
and  easily  torn  that  they  cannot  be  isolated  and  followed  for 
any  considerable  distance,  and  theoretical  considerations  are 
constantly  required  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  actual  obser- 
vation. ■ 

2.  In  the  study  of  sections  of  the  ners^c-centres,  the  parts 
must  be  hardened  and  afterward  rendered  transparent  by 
reagents,  which  must  produce  more  or  less  change  in  the 
structures  ;  and  it  seems  an  anatomical  impossibility  to  make 
these  sections  so  as  to  follow  out  the  prolongations  of  the 

*  Kolliker  gives  a  very  full  bibliography  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  gys- 
tcm,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  extended  information,  (jSHemenU 
d'hisiologle  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  441.) 
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cells  far  enough  to  establish  beyond  donbt  their  exact  rela- 
tions. 

These  two  considerations  alone  arc  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  uncertainty  so  apparent  even  in  the  most  successful 
investigations  into  the  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
witli  giving  a  summary  of  what  seems  to  be  the  probable 
relation  of  the  cells  to  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerves  and 
to  each  other. 

Apolar  cells,  if  they  exist  at  all  and  be  not  cells  fi'om 
which  the  poles  have  become  separated,  are  simple,  rounded 
bodies,  lying  between  the  fibres,  with  which  they  have  no 
other  relation  than  that  of  mere  contiguity.  Unipolar  cells 
have  but  one  prolongation,  which  is  continuous  with  a 
nerve-fibre.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  exist  in  the  human 
subject. 

Bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  some  of  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia. In  many  of  the  lower  animals,  particularly  in  fishes, 
the  cells  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  simple,  nucle- 
ated enlargements  in  the  course  of  the  sensitive  nerve-fibres, 
and  many  anatomists  have  inferred  that  the  same  arrange- 
ment exists  in  man  and  the  mammalia ;  *  but  the  constitution 
of  these  ganglia  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  seems  to  be 
entirely  difierent.  In  the  first  place,  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  at  the  ganglia  are  undoubtedly  reenforced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  fibres,  as  Ivulliker  has  shown  by  actual  meas- 
urement, the  roots  being  sensibly  larger  beyond  the  ganglia 
while  the  filaments  of  entrance  and  exit  have  the  same  diam- 
eter.* Direct  observation  upon  the  ganglia  in  man  also  fails 
to  show  the  arrangement  so  clearly  demonstrable  in  fishes. 
The  cells  in  the  posterior  roots  are  not  continuous  with  the 
fibres  passing  from  the  periphery  to  the  cord,  but  give  origin 
to  new  fibres,  generally  two  in  number,  which  sometimes  are 

'  LoNOET,  Trails  de  physhlogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  95. 
'  KoLLiKER,  J^lemetiU  cChisidogie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  419. 
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single  and  sometimes  bifurcated,  and  which  pass,  in  by  far 
the  greatest  number  if  not  in  all  instances,  to  the  periphery. 

The  multipolar  cells,  with  three  or  more  prolongations, 
are  found  in  all  of  the  ganglia,  but  they  predominate  largely 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  exact  mode  of  connection  between  these  cells 
and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the 
union  of  the  cells  with  each  other  by  commissural  prolonga- 
tions, that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
One  point,  which  has  been  raised  within  a  few  years,  is  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  difierent  poles  connected  with 
the  same  cell.  In  ordinary  preparations  of  the  central  ner- 
vous'system,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  highest  available 
magnifying  powers,  to  distinguish  any  one  pole  which,  in  its 
general  characters  and  connections,  is  different  from  the 
others ;  yet,  some  of  the  anatomists  to  whose  researches  we 
have  alluded  describe  a  single  pole,  more  distinct  in  its  out- 
lines than  the  others,  which  does  not  branch  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  axis-cylinder.  The  other  poles  are  supposed  to 
be  of  a  different  character,  not  connected  with  the  nerve- 
libres,  and  always  presenting  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
branches.  These  views  are  accepted  by  Schultze,  who  gives  a 
figure,  after  Deiters,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  poles 
is  represented  as  very  marked  ; '  but  although  this  opinion 
is  accepted  by  other  high  authorities,'  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  it  can  be  received  without  resei've,  when  it 
is  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  out  the  poles,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  short  distance. 

With  our  present  means  of  investigation,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  following  facts :  Tracing 
the  nerve-fibres  toward  their  origin,  they  are  seen  to  lose 
their  investing  membrane  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  the 
white  portion  of  the  centres,  being  here  composed  only 

'  StrickeR)  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Jlutology^  London,  1870, 
vol  i.,  p.  177. 

•  EoLLiKER,  jSUments  d'histologie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  302 
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of  the  medullary  substance  surrounding  the  axis-cylinder. 
They  then  penetrate  the  gray  substance,  in  the  form  of  axis- 
eylinders,  losing  here  the  medullary  substance.  In  the  gray 
substance,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  of  all  their  relations 
distinctly,  and  we  cannot  assume,  as  a  matter  of  positive  dem- 
onstration, that  all  of  them  are  connected  with  the  poles  of 
the  nerve-cells.  Still,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord,  that  many  of  the  fibres  are  actual  prolon- 
gations of  the  cells,  the  others  probably  passing  upward  to 
be  connected  with  cells  in  the  encephalon. 

Tracing  the  prolongations  from  the  cells,  we  find  that 
one  or  more  of  the  poles  branch  and  subdivide  in  the  gray 
substance,  and  give  origin  to  fibres,  but  that  these  fibres  do 
not  branch  after  they  pass  into  the  white  substance.  Other 
poles  connect  the  nerve-cells  with  each  other  by  commissural 
fibres  of  greater  or  less  length ;  but  it  has  never  been  posi- 
tively demonstrated  that  the  cells  are  thus  connected  into 
separate  and  distinct  groups,  though  this  is  possible. 

The  accompanying  figure,  taken  from  the  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  Dean, 
shows  the  mode  of  connection  between  certain  of  the  cellular 
prolongations  and  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  and  the 
commissural  fibres  by  which  the  cells  are  connected  with  each 
other. 

Accessory  Anatomical  Elements  in  the  Nerve-centres. — 
While  we  must  regard  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  and  the 
axis-cylinder  of  the  nerves  as  probably  the  only  anatomical 
elements  concerned  in  innervation,  there  are  other  struct- 
ures in  the  nervous  system  which  it  is  important  for  us  to 
study.  These  are :  1,  outer  coverings  surrounding  some  of 
the  cells ;  2,  intercellular,  granular  matter ;  3,  peculiar  cor- 
puscles, called  myelocytes ;  4,  connective-tissue  elements ; 
5,  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Certain  of  the  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system  are  surrounded  with  a  nucleated 
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covering,  some  distance  removed  from  the  cell  itself  so  as  to 
oe  neariy  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cell,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  dark-bordered  fibres.*  This  mem- 
brane is  always  nucleated,  and  Kolliker  has  lately  shown 
hat  it  is  not  homogeneous,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but 
is  composed  of  a  layer  of  very  delicate  epithelium.*  The 
physiological  significance  of  this  covering  is  not  apparent. 

In  the  gray  matter  of  the  nerve-centres,  there  is  a  finely- 
gi-anular  substance  between  the  cells,  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  granular  matter,  Robin  has  described  new  ana- 
tomical elements  which  he  has  called  myelocytes.  These 
are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  forming  a  layer  near 
the  boundary  of  the  white  substance,  and  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  cerebellum.  They  exist  in  the  form  of  free 
nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  the  free  nuclei  being  by  far 
the  more  numerous.  The  nuclei  are  rounded  or  ovoid,  with 
strongly-accentuated  borders,  are  unaffected  by  acetic  acid, 
finely  granular,  and  generally  without  nucleoli.  The  cells 
are  rounded  or  slightly  polyhedric,  pale,  clear,  or  very  slightly 
gi'anular,  and  contain  bodies  similar  to  the  free  nuclei.  The 
free  nuclei  are  from  y^Vrr^^  tdVd  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  cells  measure  from  ^-^^  to  Tg-gi^-^-,  and  sometimes  YjVy  ^^ 
an  inch.*  These  elements  also  exist  in  the  second  layer  of 
the  retina. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  connective-tissue  elements  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres.  In  the  other  ganglia,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  connective 
tissue  in  greater  or  less  amount,  and  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  the  existence  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  stroma,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  stel- 

'  ScnuLTZE,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  HUtologyy 
London,  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  173,  d  seq. 

'  KuLLiKER,  jSlemmU  d^hiMdogie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  329. 

'  LiTTRfi  ET  Robin,  Didionnaire  de  medecine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  MyelocyUt, 
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late,  brandling  cells,  serving,  in  a  measure,  to  support  the 
nervous  elements. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  nerve-centres  form  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful  capillary  net-work  with  very  large  meshes. 
The  gray  substance  is  much  richer  in  capillaries  than  the 
white. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  vascular  arrangement  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres  has  already  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  lymphatic  system.  The  blood-vessels  here 
are  surrounded  by  what  have  been  called  perivascular  canals, 
first  described  by  Kobin,  and  afterward  shown  by  His  and 
Robin  to  be  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  system.* 

Composition  of  the  Nervous  Substance. 

Our  loiowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is,  in  many  regards,  quite  unsatisfactory ;  but 
these  tissues  contain  certain  elements  that  have  been  very 
well  determined.  The  chemical  characters  of  cholesterine, 
for  example,  have  long  been  known  to  physiologists,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
nervous  substance,  united  in  some  way  with  the  other  proxi- 
mate principles,  so  that  it  docs  not  appear  in  a  crystalline 
form.  Since  we  demonstrated,  in  1862,  the  relations  of 
cholesterine  to  the  process  of  disassimilation,  this  principle 
has  assumed  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  products  of  physiological  waste  of  the  organism.  The 
origin  and  ftinction  of  cholesterine,  with  the  processes  for  its 
extraction  from  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  bodv,  have  been 
fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.* 

Regarding  cholesterine  as  an  excrementitious  product, 
to  be  classed  with  principles  destined  simply  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  organism,  the  nerve-substance  proper  has 
been  found  to  contain  the  following  proximate  principles, 
the  chemical  properties  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  Absorption,  p.  433.         *  See  vol.  iii.,  Excretion,  p.  267,  ei  seq^ 
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accurately  determined ;  viz.,  protagon,  neurine,  fatty  matters 
combined  with  phosphorus,  and  bases  combined  with  peculiar 
fatty  acids. 

Protagon. — This  principle  was  discovered  by  Liebreich, 
and  described  in  1865.'  Its  formula  is  C,j,H,„0,^^P.  It 
may  be  extracted  by  the  following  process :  The  cerebral 
substance  is  bruised  in  a  moiiar,  and  afterward  shaken  with 
water  and  ether  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  mixture  is  then  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,  and  the  ethereal  layer, 
containing  cholesterine,  is  removed.  The  insoluble  mass  is 
then  extracted  with  alcohol,  85  per  cent.,  at  113°,  is  again 
filtered  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32°.  An  abundant 
precipitate  then  separates,  which  is  washed  with  ether  and 
desiceated  in  vctcuo.  The  protagon  is  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder.  Since  this  principle  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  brain-substance,  a  compound  analogous  to,  if 
not  identical  with  protagon,  has  been  discovered  by  Her- 
mann in  the  blood-corpuscles.*  In  its  general  and  chemici^l 
characters,  protagon  resembles  the  albuminoid  proximate 
principles ;  but  it  presents  the  remarkable  difference,  that 
the  sulphur,  which  exists  in  many  of  the  principles  of  this 
class,  is  replaced  by  phosphorus. 

Neurine. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  rather  indefi- 
nite principle  supposed  to  represent  the  albuminoid  element 
of  the  nervous  tissue ;  but  its  characters  as  a  proximate  con- 
stituent of  the  nerve-substance  have  never  been  well  deter- 
mined. Robin  and  Verdcil  place  neurine  among  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  probable  existence.  According  to  these 
authors,  this  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  brain,  not  soluble 

*  LiiBREicn,  Ueber  die  chemische  Beschaffenheii  der  GehimBvhstaTiz. — Annalen 
der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie^  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1665,  Bd.  cxxxIt.,  S.  29, 
Huq. 

•  Hermann,  Ueber  dot  Vorhommen  von  Protagon  im  BliUe. — Archiv  fur 
palholoffiMche  Anaiomie  und  Phytiohgie^  Berlin,  1866,  S.  36,  et  teq. 
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in  alcohol.  AVLen  incinerated  it  does  not  leave  a  residue 
impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid,  like  the  cerebral  fatty 
matter.'  According  to  more  recent  investigations,  particu- 
larly those  of  Liebreich,  neurine  is  a  derivative  of  protagon. 
The  neurine  of  Liebreich  is  obtained  by  boiling  protagon  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  baryta-water,  when  there  is  formed  the 
phospho-glycerate  of  baryta,  and  a  new  base,  neurine.*  It  is 
evident  that  this  substance  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
well-determined  proximate  principle. 

AVe  have  already  alluded  to  the  experiments  of  Wurtz 
upon  the  synthesis  of  neurine.*  These  observations  are  im- 
portant as  a  step  toward  the  synthesis  of  organic  nitrogen- 
ized  principles,  but  they  do  not  afford  an  example  of  the 
actual  fonnation  of  a  characteristic  nitrogenized  constituent 
of  the  nerve-tissue.  They  simply  show  that  the  chlorohy- 
drate  of  an  artificial  organic  compound  presents  crystals 
identical  with  the  chlorohydrate  of  neurine  extracted  from 
the  brain.* 

Cerehral  Fatty  Principles. — ^Researches  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fatty  principles  found  in  the  nervous  substance 
have  been  so  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  results, 
that  even  now  they  possess  but  little  physiological  interest. 
In  the  earlier  observations,  the  fats  extracted  from  the  nerve- 
tissue  were  generally  combined  with  cholesterine.  This  sub- 
stance has  now  been  isolated,  and  the  residue  contains  a 
variety  of  principles,  which  seem,  under  physiological  condi- 

*  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Traite  de  chimie  anatomique^  Paris,  1853,  tome  iii., 
p.  451. 

*  Liebreich,  loc.  cit.  ;  &nd,  Journal  de  ranatamM^  Paris,  1866,  tome  iii.,  p.  654. 

*  See  vol.  iii..  Excretion,  p.  195,  foot-note. 

*  W^URTZ,  Sur  VideiUiti  de  la  nevrine  artificieUe  avec  la  nevrine  naturdle. — 
Compta  rendm^  Paris,  1868,  tome  Ixvi.,  p.  772,  et  seq.  Wurtz  obtained  neurine 
by  the  reaction  of  trymethylamine  upon  monochlorohydric  glycol.  lie  found 
that  the  chlorohydrate  of  trymethyloxethylammonium  was  identical  with  the 
chlorohydrate  of  neurine  prepared  with  neurine  from  the  brain.  By  neurine, 
Wurtz  undoubtedly  means  the  principle  described  under  that  name  by  Liebreich. 
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tionSj  to  be  intimately  united  witli  the  nitrogenized  substance, 
presenting  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  that  fats 
exist  in  the  body,  uncombined,  except  with  each  other.  In 
this  mass  of  fatty  matter,  we  can  determine  the  presence  of 
oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine ;  but  these  are  combined  with 
other  fats,  fatty  acids,  etc.,  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  most 
of  which  is,  that  they  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus. These  peculiar  principles  have  received  a  variety 
of  names,  as  they  have  been  described  more  or  less  minutely 
by  different  observers,  such  as  cerebrine,  white  and  red 
phosphorized  fat,  lecithene,  cerebric  acid,  and  cerebrate  of 
soda.  The  application  of  most  of  these  names  is  very  indefi- 
nite, and  when  we  say  that  the  substances  are,  in  greatest 
part,  peculiar  to  the  nervous  tissue,  and  that  they  contain 
phosphorus,  we  have  stated  about  all  that  is  physiologically 
important.  Lecithene  is  a  neutral  phosphorized  fat,  proba- 
bly composed  of  a  number  of  different  fatty  principles,  which 
exists,  not  only  in  the  nervous  substance,  but  in  the  blood, 
bile,*  and  the  yolk  of  egg.'  Its  chemical  history  has  no 
physiological  interest.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cerebric 
acid,  the  cerebrate  of  soda,  oleo-phosphoric  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds with  soda  and  lime. 

Corpora  Amyldcea. — ^Little  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies,  about 
■^  g^o  Q  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  described  by  Vir- 
chow  and  others  *  as  existing  normally  in  the  corpora  striata, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  With  regard  to  the  actual  compo- 
sition of  these  bodies,  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Virchow  and  many  others  regard  them  as  identi- 
cal wuth  starch,  the  gi*anules  of  which  they  certainly  resemble 
very  closely,  being  of  the  same  shape,  with  borders  well 

^  See  ToL  lii.,  Excretion,  p.  262. 

*  LiTTR^  ET  Robin,  DicHormaire  de  mkdecine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Lecithene, 
»  ViBCfHOW,  Cdlular  Pathology,  Philadelphia,  1863,  p.  820. 
Dalton,  Human  Phynology,  Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  66. 
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defined,  frequently  presenting  concentric  laminsB  and  a  bilum. 
When  carefully  treated,  first  with  a  solution  of  iodine  and  then 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  they  assume  a  blue  color.  Some 
observers  consider  them  as  analogous  to  cellulose,  others  have 
supposed  that  they  are  formed  of  cholesterine,  and  others 
regard  them  as  nitrogenized  bodies.  *  These  points  are  of 
purely  anatomical  interest,  and  the  physiological  relatione 
of  these  bodies  are  not  known. 

Regeneration  of  the  Nervous  Tisme. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  question  of  the 
regeneration  of  nerves  after  section  or  even  excision  of  a 
portion  of  their  substance,  though  it  is  one  of  great  patho- 
logical interest ;  but  in  this  connection  will  refer  to  some 
experiments  recently  made,  in  which  it  appears  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  certain  of  the  most  important  of  the  nerve-centres 
to  be  regenerated  and  their  function  restored  after  extir- 
pation. 

With  regard  to  the  simple  reunion  of  nerves  after  division 
or  excision,  it  has  long  been  known  that  this  takes  place  in 
the  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  with  restora- 
tion of  function.'  The  new  tissue  connecting  the  divided 
extremities  of  the  nerve  seems  to  pass  through  the  regular 
stages  of  development  obsei'ved  in  the  nerve-tissue  of  the 
embryon,  the  gelatinous  fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  Kemak,  first 
appearing,  and  these  being  subsequently  developed  into  true 
nerve-tubes.  In  this  process  there  is  not  a  cicatrix,  as  in 
the  skin  or  muscular  tissue,  but  a  development  of  new  ele- 
ments possessing  the  anatomical  and  physiological  charac- 
ters of  the  original  stnicture. 

*  ViRCHOW,  loc.  cit. 

LiTTBE  ET  Robin,  Diciionnaire  de  medecine^  Parie,  1 865,  Article,  Car* 

fwcle. 

*  Lateran,  Recherches  experhnenicde*  sur  la  regeneration  des  nerfa^  Thhe^ 
Strasbourg,  1867.  This  memoir  contains  an  elaborate  review  of  the  earlier  ex- 
perimcnts  upon  the  regeneration  of  nerves,  with  some  original  observations  of 
much  interest. 
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The  fact  of  the  speedy  and  complete  reunion  of  divided 
nerves  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  physiologists  in 
experiments  upon  nerves  of  different  functions.  Many  years 
ago,  Flourens  di\T[dcd  two  mixed  nerves,  the  trunks  of  which 
were  near  each  other,  and  crossed  them,  connecting  the  central 
end  of  the  one  with  the  peripheral  end  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  Reunion  of  the  extremities  thus  attached  took  place, 
and  the  functions  of  the  paralyzed  parts  were  restored.  The 
communication  through  both  nerves  w- as  restored  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  artificial  crossing  of  the  nerves.  In  these 
experiments  there  was  complete  reunion  of  the  extremities 
of  different  nerves  possessing  the  same  general  properties. 
Flourens  then  attempted  to  produce,  in  the  same  way,  an 
anatomical  and  physiological  reunion  between  the  divided 
extremities  of  nerv^es  of  different  properties,  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  the  fifth  cervical.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  anatomical  reunion  was  found  complete ;  but  on  dividing 
the  other  pneumogastric,  to  ascertain  if  the  function  of  the 
first  had  been  restored,  the  animal  manifested  the  symptoms 
that  follow  division  of  both  pneumogastrics,  and  died  in  two 
days.*  These  experiments  have  lately  been  repeated  and 
extended  by  Gluge  and  Thiemesse,*  Philipeaux  and  Vul- 
pian,'  and  others,  with  more  definite  results.  Gluge  and 
Thiemcsse,  Schiff,*  and  Landry  *  failed  to  observe  restoration 

*  Flourens,  Recherches  ejperimefUales  sur  lea  proprieth  et  lea  fondiona  du 
tyaihne  nerveuXy  Paris,  1842,  p.  266,  et  aeq. 

'  Gluge  et  Thiermesse,  Sur  la  reunion  dea  fhrea  nerveuaea  aenaiblea  avec  lea 
Jihrea  motricea. — Journal  de  la  phyaiologie^  Paris,  1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  686,  et  aeq. 

*  Philipeaux  et  Vulpian,  Note  aur  dea  expSriencea  demontrant  que  dea  nerfa 
feparia  dea  centrea  nerveux  peuvent^  aprh  a'etre  alterea  completement^  ae  regenkrer 
taut  en  demeurant  iaolea  de  cea  centrea^  et  recouvrer  leura  propriitea  phyaiologiquea. 
— Journal  de  la  phyaiologie^  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  214  ;  Becherchea  experimen- 
taleaaur  la  reunion  bout  d  boutde  nerfa  defondiona  differenta. — Ibid.,  1868,  tome 
▼i.,  p.  421,  et  aeq.f  and  p.  474,  et  aeq, 

*  Schiff,  Bemarquea  aur  lea  expSrieneea  de  MM.  PhUipeauz  et  Vulpian  aur  la 
regeneration  dea  nerfa. — Journal  de  laphyaiologie^  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  217. 

*  Landbt,  RefUxiona  sur  lea  experiencea  de  MM.  Philipeaux  et  Vulpian,  rrla^ 
tivea  d  la  regeneration  dea  nerfa. — Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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of  the  function  of  nerves  of  different  properties  that  became 
reunited  after  division.  The  experiments  npon  this  point 
by  Ghige  and  Thiemesse  were  the  most  extended,  and  were 
made  upon  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the  sub- 
lingual. In  from  three  to  six  weeks,  the  central  end  of  the 
sensitive  nerve  became  firmly  united  with  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  motor  nerv^e,  but  the  physiological  union  was  in  no 
case  observed,  except  in  one  experiment  in  which  the  central 
end  of  the  sublingual  was  involved  in  the  reunion.*  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  after  a  failure  to  obtain  move- 
ments in  the  tongue  by  stimulating  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  above  the  point  of  imion. 

It  is  evident  that  these  experiments  must  have  an  unpor- 
tant  bearing  upon  our  theories  concerning  the  mode  of  con- 
duction of  motor  stimulus  and  sensitive  impressions  by  the 
different  nerves,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  again  in  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  our  subject.  At  present  we  can 
only  refer  to  the  positive  results  obtained  by  Philipeaux  and 
Vulpian,  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  negative  experi- 
ments of  the  observers  cited  above.  These  physiologists 
succeeded  in  uniting,  in  dogs,  the  central  end  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  with  the  peripheral  end  of  the  sublingual,  and  the 
central  end  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fitlh  with  the  periph- 
eral end  of  the  sublingual,  all  of  the  nerv^es  being  divided, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  sublingual  and  the  lingua]  branch  of 
the  fifth,  the  central  end  of  the  motor  nerve  being  torn  out. 
In  these  experiments,  on  exposing  the  nerves  four  or  five 
months  after  the  first  operation,  irritation  applied  to  the 
sublingual  below  the  point  of  union  produced  pain,  and  a 
stimulus  applied  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  above  the 
point  of  union  excited  movements  of  the  tongue,  even  after 
dividing  the  nerve  above  and  separating  it  from  the  centres, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  reflex  movements  to  take 
place.'    These  facts  show  that  not  only  does  union  take 

'  Gluoe  et  Thierxesse,  loc.  cit,  p.  696. 

•  See  the  memoirs  by  Philipeaux  and  Vulpian,  already  cited  from  the 
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place  in  nerves  after  division,  and  between  the  divided  ex- 
tremities of  two  different  nerves  having  the  same  properties, 
but  that  the  divided  extremity  of  a  motor  nerve  may  be  made 
to  form  an  anatomical  and  physiological  union  with  the 
divided  extremity  of  a  nerve  of  sensation,  and  that  both 
motor  and  sensitive  currents  may  be  conducted  through  the 
fibres  at  the  point  of  union. 

The  only  remaining  point  of  physiological  interest  con- 
nected with  the  regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  in- 
volved ill  the  recent  observations  of  Yoit  on  the  regeneration 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  after  removal  in  a  pigeon,  and  those  of 
Masius  and  Vanlair  upon  the  anatomical  and  functional  re- 
generation of  the  spinal  cord  in  frogs. 

The  experiments  recorded  by  Voit,  and  his  deductions, 
are  very  curious,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment and  criticism.  In  one  observation,  the  cerebral  lobes 
were  removed  from  a  young  pigeon  in  the  usual  way,  an 
operation  very  easily  performed,  and  one  which  we  practise 
yearly  as  a  class-demonstration.  It  is  particularly  stated  that 
the  operation  was  complete,  and  that  the  entire  posterior 
lobes  were  removed.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  the 
pigeon  presented  the  condition  of  stupor  ordinarily  observed. 
As  he  gradually  recovered  from  this  condition,  he  began  to 
execute  a  number  of  mechanical  movements,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  detail  fully,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  animal  continued  to  improve,  ceased  the  mechanical 
movements,  and  began  to  fly  about,  exhibiting  timidity  when 
approached,  and,  in  short,  seemed,  after  a  time,  to  have  quite 
or  nearly  returned  to  the  normal  condition.  One  thing, 
however,  was  remarked :  the  animal  never  took  food  (it  was 
probably  kept  alive  by  stufling,  as  is  frequently  done  in  such 
experiments).  After  five  months,  the  i)igcon  was  killed. 
The  cranial  cavity  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  white  mass, 
occupying  the  place  from  which  the  cerebrum  had  been  re- 

Joumal  de  la  pki^ioloffie ;  and,  Vulpian,  Lefont  sur  la  physiologie  yenkrale  d 
tamparie  du  gydhne  neryoeux^  Paris,  1 866,  p.  280,  et  aeq. 
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moved.  This  mass  had  the  consistence  of  the  white  substance 
of  the  brain,  and  presented  a  perfect  continuity  with  the 
cerebral  peduncles,  which  had  not  been  removed.  It  had 
the  form  of  the  two  hemispheres,  presenting  a  cavity  filled 
with  liquid  and  a  septum.  The  whole  mass  consisted  of  per- 
fect primitive  fibres  of  double  contour,  and,  in  their  meshes, 
ganglionic  cells.* 

This  observation  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record,  and,  from  the  extraordinary  character  of  its 
results,  would  hardly  be  accepted  for  a  moment,  but  for  the 
established  reputation  of  Prof.  Voit.  As  it  is,  such  an  ob- 
servation demands  fiill  confirmation.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  cerebral  lobes, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  every  portion  of 
their  substance,  in  order  to  obtain  uniform  results,  and  that 
this  is  accomplished  sometimes  with  considerable  difficulty. 
In  demonstrations  to  a  medical  class,  we  have  frequently 
verified  tliis  fact,  and  have  observed  recovery,  more  or  less 
complete,  when  but  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  lobes 
escaped.  This  criticism  upon  the  remarkable  observation 
just  detailed  is  made  by  Vulpian,*  and  its  pertinence  will  be 
recognized  by  every  practical  physiologist.  We  have  only 
to  study  the  experiments  first  made  by  Flourens,  to  learn 
how,  in  the  lower  animals,  a  part  of  one  of  the  great  central 
ganglia  may  gradually  assume  the  function  of  the  whole,  after 
this  function  has  been  interrupted  by  the  first  mutilation.* 

We  have  cited  the  essential  points  in  this  observation 
because  it  has  been  so  extensively  commented  upon  by 
physiologists,  but  it  is  far  from  establishing  the  principle 
that  a  great  nei*vous  centre,  like  the  cerebrum,  may  be  ana- 
tomically and  functionally  regenerated  after  extirpation. 

*  C.  VoiT,  PJienomhies  qui  suivent  P ablation  des  hemispheres  du  cerveau  eheM 
les  pigeons  (Acadeniie  des  Sciences  de  Munich)^  traduit  de  Vallemandpar  le  Dr, 
Rabuteau. — Revtte  des  cours  scientifiqucs^  Paris,  1869,  lome  vi.,  p.  256. 

*  VuLPiAN,  Archives  de physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  S02. 
•Flourens,  Recherches  exphimeniales  sur  les  proprietesei  les  fonclioiis  du  9y§» 

tkme  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  p.  100. 
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The  general  results  of  the  experiments  of  Masius  and 
Vanlair  upon  the  regeneration  of  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  frogs,  after  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  its  substance,  show 
that  such  reparation  may  take  place  and  is  attended  with 
restoration  of  function.  The  formation  of  cells  precedes  the 
development  of  fibres,  and  voluntary  motion  appears  in*  the 
parts  situated  below  the  lesion,  before  sensation.*  There  are 
no  instances  on  record  of  such  regeneration  in  the  human 
subject  or  in  the  warm-blooded  animals. 

'  Masius  et  Vanlair,  JRecherchea  expirimenUdes  »ur  la  rigknknUion  anaio^ 
mi^fue  d  foncUonruUe  de  la  moeUe  Spinh-e,  Bruxelles,  1870. 
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MOTOR  AND   SENSORY  NERVES. 

DUtinct  seat  of  the  motor  and  sensory  properties  of  the  spinal  nerves — Specu- 
lations of  Alexander  Walker — ^Yiews  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  regarding  the  func- 
tions of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — ^Experiments 
of  Magcndie  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  ncrvc^ — Properties  of  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — Influence  of  the  ganglia  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  posterior  roots — Properties  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — 
Recurrent  sensibility — Mode  of  action  of  the  motor  nerves — ^Associated 
movements — Mode  of  action  of  the  sensory  nerves — Sensation  in  amputated 
members. 

The  physiological  property  of  nerves  wliieli  enables  tliem 
to  conduct  to  and  from  the  centres  the  impressions,  stimulus, 
force,  or  whatever  the  imponderable  nervous  agent  may  be, 
is  one  inherent  in  the  tissue  itself,  belonging  to  no  other 
structure,  and  is  dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  proper 
conditions  of  nutrition.  So  long  as  the  nerves  maintain  these 
conditions,  they  retain  this  characteristic  physiological  prop- 
erty, which  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  irritability. 

Aside  from  the  special  senses,  the  sense  of  temperature, 
and  of  weight,  it  is  known  to  every  one  that  through  the 
nerves  we  appreciate  what  are  called  ordinary  sensations, 
and  are  enabled  to  execute  voluntary  movements.  If  a 
nerve  distributed  to  a  part  endowed  with  sensation  and  the 
power  of  motion  be  divided,  both  of  these  properties  are 
lost,  and  can  only  be  regained  through  a  reunion  of  the  di- 
vided nerve.  Again,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  if  such 
a  nerve  be  exposed  in  its  course  and  irritated,  violent  move- 
ments take  place  in  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
and  pain  is  appreciated,  referred  to  parts  supplied  from  the 
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same  source.  These  facts,  which  were  ftilly  appreciated  by 
the  ancients,  show  that  the  general  system  of  nerves  is 
endowed  with  motor  and  sensory  properties,  the  question 
being  simply  whether  these  be  inherent  in  the  same  fibres 
or  belong  to  fibres  physiologically  distinct  and  derived  from 
different  parts  of  the  central  system.  This  question,  which 
was  solved  only  about  half  a  century  ago,  will  be  the  first 
to  engage  our  attention. 

Distinct  Seat  of  the  Motor  and  Sensory  Properties  of  the 
Spinal  Nerves. — All  of  the  nerves  that  take  their  origin 
from  the  spinal  cord  are  endowed  with  motor  and  sensory 
properties.  These  nerves  supply  the  whole  body,  except 
the  head  and  other  parts  receiving  branches  from  the  cranial 
nerves.  They  arise  by  thirty-one  pairs  from  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  each  nerve  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
root.  The  anatomical  differences  between  the  two  roots  are 
that  the  anterior  is  the  smaller,  and  has  no  ganglion.  The 
larger, posterior  root  presents  a  ganglionic  enlargement  in  the 
intervertebral  foramen.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion,  the  two 
roots  coalesce  and  form  a  single  trunk.  The  nerve-fibres  in 
the  two  roots  are  not  of  the  same  size,  the  anterior  fibres 
measuring  on  an  average  about  one-fourth  more  than  the 
posterior  fibres.*  The  structure  of  the  ganglia  of  the  poste- 
rior roots  has  already  been  considered  sufficiently  in  detail.' 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  the  vague  ideas  of  the 
older  anatomists  and  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  we  can  date  our  in- 
formation upon  this  point  from  the  suggestion  of  Alexander 
Walker,  in  1809,  that  one  of  these  roots  was  for  sensation 
alone  and  the  other  for  motion.'  It  is  most  remarkable, 
however,   thnt  Walker,  from   purely  theoretical   considera- 

•  KoLLiKER,  Elements  (Thisiolof/ie  humairw^  Paris,  1868,  p.  339. 

•  See  page  61. 

•  Walker,  A^w  Anaiomif  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  in  particular  and  of 
Uu  Kervcut  Syntem  in  general. — Archives  of  Universal  Science^  Hdinburgh,  1809, 
▼ol  iii.,  pp.  178,  174. 
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tionSj  should  have  stated  that  the  posterior  roots  were  motor 
and  the  anterior  roots  sensory,  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
truth,  and  should  have  advanced  this  view  in  a  publication 
as  late  as  1844.*  In  the  work  alluded  to,  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  pseudo-scientific  vagaries 
ever  published,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  near  Wallcer  came  to 
the  greatest  discovery  in  physiology  since  the  description  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  lie  gives  an  account  of  an  ex- 
periment as  follows :  "  On  opening  the  spinal  canal  of  a 
frog,  accordingly,  and  performing  the  onlj*^  operation  on  a 
living  animal  which  he  ever  has  performed,  or  ever  will  per- 
form, he  found  that,  in  perfect  conformity  with  previous 
reasoning,  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  caused  motion, 
and  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots  caused  little  or  none." ' 
Now,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  work  from  which  this  quota- 
tion is  made  at  what  time  this  experiment  was  performed ; 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  was  done  be- 
fore 1811 ;  but,  correctly  interpreted,  this  observation  had 
been  almost  the  great  discovery.  To  conclude  our  review ' 
of  the  claims  of  Walker,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  distinctly  assign  motion  and  sensa- 
tion to  the  different  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  though  he 
incorrectly  ascribed  motor  properties  to  the  posterior  roots 
and  sensory  properties  to  the  anterior,  and  brought  forward 
not  one  iota  of  proof  in  support  of  his  theories. 

The  claims  of  Mayo  to  the  discovery  of  the  distinct 
properties  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  very  indefi- 
nite. He  simply  states,  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
experiments  of  Magendie,  that  the  "remarkable  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  spinal  nerves 

*  Walker,  Tlie  Xervoua  Si/si^ni^  anatomical  and  physiological :  in  which  the 
functions  of  tJie  various  parts  of  Vie  brain  are  for  Vie  first  time  assigned^  and  to 
which  is  prefixed  some  account  of  the  author^s  earliest  discoveries^  of  which  the 
more  recent  doctrine  of  Bell ^  Magendie^  e/c.^  is  shown  to  be  at  once  a  plagiarism^  on 
inversion,  atid  a  blunder ,  associated  with  useless  experiments,  whi(h  Viey  Jtave  nei- 
ther understood  nor  explained,  London,  1844,  p.  60,  et  seq, 

•  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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icd  me  to  suppose  that  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
had  the  same  discrepancy  of  function  with  tlie  two  roots  of 
the  fifth ;  and  that  the  ganglionic  portion  might  belong  to 
Bensation,  the  smaller  anterior  portion  to  volition."  * 

As  wo  shall  see  farther  on,  all  discussion  relative  to  pri- 
ority in  the  discovery  of  the  true  functions  of  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  is  confined  to  the  claims  of  Bell  and  of  Magendie.  The 
experiments  of  Miiller*  and  others  were  made  after  1822,  the 
date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie. 

In  nearly  eveiy  treatise  on  physiology  published  since 
1822,  and  in  almost  all  works  on  the  nervous  system  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  the  great  discovery  of  the  distinct  seat 
of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  spinal  nerves  is  n  scribed  to 
Sir  Charles  Bell.  The  name  of  Magendie  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  even  in  France ;  and  his  discov- 
eries are  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  seat  of  sensation 
and  motion  in  the  dijBTerent  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
motor,  and  the  posterior,  sensoiy,  and  that  the  union  of  these 
two  roots  in  the  mixed  nerves  gives  them  their  double 
properties,  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  physiology  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  without  this  fact  as  the  starting- 
point  ;  and  we  have  entered,  rather  more  elaborately  than 
usual,  into  an  historical  review  of  this  discovery,  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  writers  have  ascribed  it  to  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  and  have  ignored  the  claims  of  Magendie,  the  real  dis- 
coverer. In  an  article  published  in  English,  in  October, 
1868,'  and  in  French,  during  the  same  year,*  we  have  given 

'  Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Physioloffy^  London,  1827,  p.  240. 

*  MuLLER,  Physiologie  du  systeme  nert^eux^  Paris,  1840,  tome  i.,  p.  85,  et  seq.  ; 
RDd,.3/anti€/  de  physiologie^  Pari?,  1851,  tome  i.,  p.  698,  et  seq.  The  experiments 
of  Miiller  were  first  published  in  1831. 

■  Flint,  Jr.,  Historical  Considerations  concerning  the  Properties  of  the  Roots 
of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  New  York, 
1868,  vol.  ii.,  p.  625,  et  seq. 

*  Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  v.,  p.  620,  ei  seq.^  and  p.  676,  et  seq. 
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an  elaborate  review  of  the  whole  subject,  being  prompted  to 
do  so  by  the  perusal  of  what  purported  to  be  an  exact  reprint 
of  the  original  pamphlet  by  Charles  Bell.*  This  pamphlet 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1811,  and  was  never 
published.  It  has  been  entirely  inaccessible,  and  its  con- 
tents were  only  to  be  divined  by  references  and  quotations 
in  the  subsequent  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Shaw. 

Physiological  literature  does  not  present  another  instance 
of  the  merit  of  a  great  discovery  resting  upon  references  to 
an  unpublished  pamphlet,  which  no  student  could  possibly 
consult  in  the  original,  none  of  these  references,  upon  close 
analysis,  proving  to  be  entirely  distinct  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  our  study  of  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  all  ages,  a  reprint 
of  the  original  memoir  should  be  examined  with  the  most 
criticiil  care.  That  this  reprint  was  correct,  seemed  probable 
from  a  comparison  of  its  text  with  the  quotations  from 
the  original  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  and  from  the  testimony  of  reviewers  who 
claimed  to  have  compared  it  with  the  original.'  Within  a 
short  time,  however,  an  authorized  reprint  in  full,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  of  the  author,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Anatoviy,'^  This  reprint  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  text  in  the  ^^  Documents  and  DaJUs?^ 

When  the  only  reprint  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Sir 
Cliarles  Bell  was  itself  excessively  rare,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  ^'  Dociivients  and  DaUs^'*  we  thought  it  desirable  to 
make  long  quotations  to  show  the  ideas  entertained  by 

*  Documents  and  Dates  of  Modem  Discoveries  in  Uie  Nervous  Systenty  London, 
Jolni  Churchill,  1839,  p.  37,  et  seq, 

'  The  London  Medical  and  Physical  Jmimaly  1829,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  626,  and  vol 
Ixiii.,  p.  40.  7'he  British  and  Foreign  Medico-  Chirurgical  Review,  London,  1840, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  98. 

^  Rqtrint  of  tlie  ^^  Idea  of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  ;  subtnitted  for  the 
Observations  of  his  Friends,''  by  Charles  Bell,  F.  R.  S.  E. — Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  iP/iyno/o^rj/,  .Cambridge  and  London,  1869,  vol.  iii.,  p.  147,  etseq. 
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Bell  regarding  the  properties  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves ;  but  now  that  an  authorized  reprint  can  be  so  readily 
consulted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  this  to  show  that 
Bell  did  not  at  that  time  regard  the  anterior  roots  as  motor 
and  the  posterior  roots  as  sensory,  but  that  he  thought  that 
the  anterior  roots  were  for  both  motion  and  sensation  and 
the  posterior  roots  presided  over  "  the  secret  operations  of 
the  bodily  frame,  or  the  connections  which  unite  the  parts 
of  the  body  into  a  system."  * 

All  the  credit  which  we  have  to  give  to  Sir  Charles  Bell 
for  advances  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  spinal 
nerves  must  cease  w^ith  the  review  of  the  pamphlet  of  1811. 
In  a  memoir  on  the  nerves  of  the  head,  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  July  12,  1821,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
publication  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  distinct  motor  and  sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
nor  of  distinct  properties  in  diiferent  portions  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  paper  was  republished  by  Bell,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Magendie's  observations,  in  a  work  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  it  is  this  republication  which  is  most  accessible 
and  most  frequently  referred  to  by  physiological  writers. 
The  republication  avowedly  contains  "  some  additional  ex- 
planations ; "  but  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  the  original 
shows  that  every  portion  of  it  that  was  susceptible  of  such 
verbal  alteration  had  been  modified  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  discovery  by  Magendie.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impression  received  by  the  reader  is,  that  it  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  memoir  published  in  1821.'  In  the  controver- 
sial condition  of  the  question  at  the  time  of  this  republication, 
the  alterations  and  "  additional  explanations"  ought  certainly 

'  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in  April,  1822,  Mr. 
J.  Sliaw  gives  the  date  of  the  firat  paper  by  Charles  Boll,  as  1809.  This  error  is 
quoled  into  many  reviews  and  other  publications,  but  it  has  been  corrected  by 
BeU  himself,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Shaw.  (Alexander  Shaw,  Narrative  of  the  DiMcov* 
triet  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  the  Nervous  System^  London,  1830,  p.  14.) 

'  Charles  Bell,  The  Nervous  System  of  Vie  Human  Body^  London,  1844,  ^ 
n  elseg. 
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to  have  been  distinctly  indicated  in  the  text ;  but  in  a  reprint 
of  the  paper  of  1821,  in  1830,  there  is  no  indication  to  the 
reader  that  any  change  had  been  made  from  the  original, 
though  every  expression  bearing  upon  the  question  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  information  derived  from  the  discov- 
eries of  Magendie.*  This  is  a  subject  which  we  have  no 
desire  to  pursue  farther  than  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the 

*  Charles  Bell,  The  NermiM  St/Kiem  of  the  Human  Body,  embracing  (hi 
Papers  delivered  to  t/ie  Royal  Society  on  the  Subject  of  the  Nerves^  London,  1880, 
p.  66,  et  seq. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  work  on  the  Nervous  System,  published  in  1844, 
the  claim  to  the  dii>covery  of  the  distinct  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  distinctly  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  refers  to 
the  experiments  detailed  in  the  pamphlet  of  1811.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  as  compared  with  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  the 
pamphlet,  that  the  statements  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  to  what  was  contained  in 
this  pamphlet  are  incorrect  and  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  observations,  printed  in  1811,  but  inaccessible,  and 
of  the  deductions  made  at  that  time. 

**  Long  before  this  (1811)  I  wrote  a  little  book,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  and  had  it  printed  and  distributed ;  it  contained  (excuse  me  in  saying  it) 
this  great  principle — that  a  nerve,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  cannot  perform 
two  functions  at  once ;  it  cannot  convey  sensation  inward  to  the  sensorium  at 
the  same  moment  that  ittjarries  outwaid  a  mandate  of  the  will  to  the  muscles, 
whether  it  be  through  the  means  of  a  fluid,  or  an  ether,  or  a  vibration,  or  what 
you  will,  that  it  performs  its  function.  Two  vibrations  cannot  run  counter 
through  the  same  fibre,  and  at  the  same  instant ;  two  undulations  cannot  go  in 
different  directions  through  the  same  tube  at  the  same  moment ;  and  therefore  I 
conceived  that  the  nerves  must  be  different  in  their  kind.  This  led  mc  to  ex- 
periment upon  the  nerves  of  the  spine ;  for  I  said :  *  Where  shall  I  be  able  to  find 
a  nerve  with  the  roots  separated  ?  Where  shall  I  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
properties  of  a  compound  nerve  ?  By  experhnenting  upon  the  separate  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  *  So,  then,  taking  a  fine  instrument,  the  point  of  a  needle, 
and  drawing  it  first  along  one  set  of  roots,  and  then  along  the  other,  I  found 
that,  as  I  touched  one  set — the  anterior  roots — it  was  like  touching  the  key  of 
a  piano-forte,  all  the  cordi?,  as  it  were — the  muscles — were  in  vibration ;  and 
when  I  touched  the  other  there  was  pain  and  struggling.  That  would  not  do  ; 
the  animal  being  alive  to  sensation,  there  was  confusion  here ;  and  therefore  I 
struck  the  animal  on  the  head,  and  then  I  made  my  experiments  clearly  ;  by 
which  it  was  shewn,  that  the  roots  of  these  nerves  were  of  different  qualities, 
one  obviously  bestowing  motion  ;  and,  by  inference,  the  other  bestowing  Mim* 
bility''  (T/ie  Xervous  System,  etc.,  London,  1844,  p.  286). 
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scientific  record  of  tlie  last-named  physiologist ;  and  if  tlie 
good  taste  of  these  allusions  be  called  in  question,  we  have 
only  to  ask  that  the  review  in  the  Psychological  Journal  or 
in  the  Jouimal  de  Vanatomie  be  consulted,  and  that  the 
comparisons  there  made  be  verified.  The  same  criticisms  of 
the  alterations  in  the  republished  memoirs  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  have  been  made  by  Vulpian.*  Among  English  writers, 
the  relative  cLiims  of  Bell  and  Magendie  have  been  correctly 
reviewed  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal^  in  1829,"  and  by  Elliotson,  in  1840.'  Bernard,  who 
formerly  ascribed  the  discovery  to  Bell,  has  lately  recognized 
fiilly  the  claims  of  Magendie.* 

The  first  publications  of  Magendie  concerning  the  anat- 
omy and  the  functions  of  diiferent  portions  of  the  nei'vous 
system  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  physiologic^  in  1821.  In 
the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  is  a  notice  of  the  researches 
of  Charles  Bell  on  the  nerves  of  the  face,  with  an  account 
of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  same  subject.*  Ma- 
gendie here  states  that  he  repeated. the  experiments  of  Bell 
with  MM.  Shaw  and  Dupuy  at  Alfort.*  He  had  not  at  that 
time  received  the  memoir  of  Bell ;  but  in  a  succeeding  num- 

'  VuLPiAN,  LefOfiM  sur  la  physlologie  phierale  et  cowparie  du  sytiime  nerveux^ 
Paris,  1866,  pp.  109  and  127. 

•  The  London  Medical  and  Phyticcd  Journal^  1829,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  632. 
'  Elliotsox,  Human  Phyndogy^  London,  1840,  p.  466. 

^  Bernabd,  Le^onM  sur  la  physiologie  et  la  pathologie  du  syaieme  nerveux, 
Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  20,  el  seq.  Even  Bernard,  a  pupil,  and  for  a  lonp;  time 
the  prtparaieur  for  Magendie,  at  one  time  seemed  to  regard  Sir  Charles  Bell  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (ibid.,  p.  25 ;  and, 
Lemons  sur  Us  efftts  dfs  substances  toxiques  et  midicamenteuscs^  Paris,  1867,  p. 
20) ;  in  a  late  work,  however,  in  which  this  whole  subject  is  reviewed,  the  claims 
of  ICagendie  to  the  discovery  are  fully  recognized  (Bernard,  Kapport  sur  le  pro- 
grh  et  la  marche  de  la  physidogie  generale  en  France^  Paris,  1867,  pp.  12  and 
164).  Bernard  states  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  original  memoir  of  Bell, 
printed  in  1811,  but  finally  procured  an  exact  copy,  which  is  probably  the  reprint 
of  1839.     (Ibid.,  p.  165.) 

•  Charles  Bell,  RecJierches  anaiwniques  et  physiologlgucs  sur  le  systems 
nerveux, — Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1821,  tome  i.,  p.  384,  et  seq, 

•  Loc,  cit.j  p.  887. 
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ber  of  tlie  journal,  he  gives  a  full  analysis  of  it/  In  this 
number,  also,  he  speaks  of  having  repeated  the  experiments. 
In  the  same  journal,  follows  a  translation  of  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Shaw."  In  none  of  these  publications  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  properties  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either 
Bell,  Shaw,  or  Magcndie  knew  any  thing  about  the  distinct 
seat  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  spi- 
nal, nerves.' 

In  August,  1822,  Magcndie  published  his  first  experi- 
ments on  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves.*  Unlike 
any  of  the  obsciTations  made  by  Charles  Bell  on  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  these  were  made  upon  living  animals.  .The  spi- 
nal canal  was  opened,  and  the  cord,  with  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  exposed.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
nerves  were  then  divided  upon  one  side  and  the  wound  united 
with  sutures.    The  result  of  this  observation  was  as  follows : 

"  I  thought  at  first  that  the  limb  corresponding  to  the 
divided  nerves  was  entirely  paralyzed ;  it  was  insensible  to 
pricking  and  to  the  most  severe  pinching,  it  also  appeared 
to  me  to  be  motionless ;  but  soon,  to  my  great  sur^mse,  I 
saw  it  move  in  a  very  marked  manner,  although  the  sensi- 
bility was  still  entirely  extinct.  A  second,  a  third  experi- 
ment, gave  me  exactly  the  same  result ;  I  commenced  to 
regard  it  as  probable  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  might  have  functions  diflerent  from  the  anterior  roots, 
and  that  they  were  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility." ' 

*  Bell,  Suite  de  recherchen  anahmiques  et  physlciogiqun  9ur  le  8i/8t^me  nervtva, 
'journal  de  phyMogie,  Paris,  1822,  tomo  ii.,  p.  66,  et  teq, 

*  Shaw,  Experiences  sur  le  sysftnie  nerveux.  Extrait  d  traduii  de  VAnglaU 
par  M.  Cairns. — Journal  de  physiologie^  Pari!*,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  77,  et  seq, 

*  In  the  same  volume  of  the  journal  (p.  363),  Magcndie  gives  an  account  of 
Bell's  observations  on  the  respiratory  nerves  of  the  chest,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society,  May  2,  1822. 

*  Magendie,  Experiences  sur  les  fonctions  des  racines  dcs  nerfs  iXKhidtem.'-' 
Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  276,  et  seq. 

» Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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The  experiments  in  which  the  anterior  roots  were  di- 
vided were  no  less  striking : 

"As  in  the  preceding  experiments,  I  only  made  the 
division  upon  one  side,  in  order  to  have  a  term  of  compari- 
son. One  can  conceive  with  what  curiosity  I  followed  the 
efiects  of  this  division ;  they  were  not  at  all  doubtful,  the 
limb  was  completely  motionless  and  flaccid,  while  it  pre- 
served a  marked  sensibility.  Finally,  that  nothing  should 
be  neglected,  I  divided  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  roots ;  then  followed  absolute  loss  of  sensation 
and  of  motion."  * 

From  these  experiments  Magendie  drew  the  following 
conclusions : 

"  I  am  following  out  my  researches,  and  will  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  them  in  the  following  number ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  be  able  to  announce  at  present  as  positive, 
that  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  which 
arise  from  the  spinal  cord  have  different  functions,  that  the 
posterior  seem  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility, 
while  the  anterior  seem  more  especially  connected  with 
motion." ' 

In  the  second  note,  published  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Journal  de  physiologies  Magendie  exposed  and  irritated  the 
two  roots  of  the  ner\^e8,  with  the  following  results  : 

"  I  commenced  by  examining  in  this  regard  the  poste- 
rior roots,  or  the  nerves  of  sensation.  The  following  is  the 
result  which  I  observed :  on  pinching,  pulling,  or  pricking 
these  roots,  the  animal  manifested  pain  ;  but  this  was  not  to 
be  compared  as  regards  intensity  with  that  which  was  de- 
veloped if  the  spinal  cord  were  touched,  even  lightly,  at 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  roots.  Nearly  every  time  that 
the  posterior  roots  were  thus  stimulated,  contractions  were 
produced  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  were  distrib- 
uted ;  these  contractions,  however,  are  not  well  marked, 
and  are  infinitely  more  feeble  than  when  the  cord  itself  is 

»  md.,  p.  278.  »  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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touched.  When,  at  the  same  time,  a  bundle  of  the  poste- 
rior root  is  cut,  there  is  produced  a  movement  in  totahty  in 
the  limb  to  which  the  bundle  is  distributed. 

"  I  repeated  the  same  experiments  on  the  anterior  roots, 
and  I  obtained  analogous  results,  but  in  an  opposite  sense ; 
for  the  contractions  excited  by  the  contusion,  the  pricking, 
etc.,  are  very  forcible,  and  even  convulsive,  while  the  signs 
of  sensibility  are  hardly  visible.  These  facts  are,  then,  con- 
firmatory of  those  which  I  have  announced ;  only  they  seem 
to  establish  that  sensation  is  not  exclusively  in  the  posterior 
roots,  any  more  than  motion  in  the  anterior  roots.  Never- 
theless, a  difficulty  may  arise.  Wlien,  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments, the  roots  had  been  cut,  they  were  attached  to  the 
spinal  cord.  Might  not  the  disturbance  communicated  to 
the  cord  be  the  real  cause  either  of  the  contractions  or  of 
the  pain  which  the  animals  experienced  ?  To  remove  this 
doubt,  I  repeated  the  experiments  after  having  separated 
the  roots  from  the  cord  ;  and  I  must  say  that,  except  in  two 
animals,  in  which  I  saw  contractions  when  I  pinched  or 
pulled  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  in  all  the  other  in- 
stances I  did  not  observe  any  sensible  efiect  of  irritation 
of  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  thus  separated  from  the 
cord."  ' 

Magcndie  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  he  published 
the  note  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  journal,  he  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  first  who  had  thought  of  cutting  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Shaw,  who  stated  that  Bell  had  divided  the 
roots  thirteen  vears  before.  Maorendie  afterward  received 
from  Mr.  Shaw  a  copy  of  Bell's  essay  ("  Idea  of  a  New  Anat- 
omy of  the  Brain  "),  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract,  gave  Bell  full  credit  for  all  his  observations  : 

"  It  is  seen  by  this  quotation  from  a  work  which  I  could 
not  be  acquainted  with,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  pub- 
lished, that  Mr.  Bell,  led  by  his  ingenious  ideas  concerning 

»  Ibid.,  p.  868. 
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the  nervous  system,  was  very  near  discovering  the  functions 
of  the  spinal  roots ;  still  the  fact  that  the  anterior  are  de- 
voted to  movement,  while  the  posterior  belong  more  par- 
ticularly to  sensation,  seems  to  have  escaped  him ;  it  is, 
then,  to  having  established  this  fact  in  a  positive  manner 
that  I  must  limit  my  pretensions."  * 

Such  are  the  experiments  by  which  the  properties  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  discovered.  From  that  time, 
the  fact  took  its  place  in  science,  that  the  posterior  roots  are 
for  sensation  and  the  anterior  for  motion.  Some  discussion 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  anterior  roots  do  not  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  sensibility,  called  recurrent  sensibility, 
and  this  question  has  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists 
witliin  a  few  years ;  but  the  distinct  functions  of  the  two 
roots  have  never  been  doubted.  We  have  already  seen  what 
use  Bell  made  of  these  facts  in  late  editions  of  his  work  on 
the  nervous  system.  Before  the  days  of  anaesthetics,  expos- 
ing the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  the  dog  was  very  laborious, 
and  painful  to  the  animal,  and  the  disturbances  produced  by 
so  serious  an  operation  interfered  somewhat  with  the  eflfects 
of  irritation  of  the  different  roots.  But  now  that  the  canal 
may  be  opened  without  pain  to  the  animal,  the  experiments 
are  much  more  satisfactory  and  have  often  been  repeated  by 
physiologists.  We  have  frequently,  indeed,  demonstrated 
the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  public  teaching.* 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  all  physiological 
writers,  even  in  France,  regarded  Bell  as  the  real  discoverer, 
Magendie  continued  to  claim  that  he  first  positively  ascer- 
tained the  seat  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  spinal  nerves. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  871. 

•  Flint,  Jr.,  Experiments  on  the  Recurrent  Sensibility  of  t!ie  Antet^or  Roots 
of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — Xew  Orleans  Medical  TimeSy  1861,  p.  21,  et  seq. 

At  the  time  that  this  paper  was  written,  we  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  original  memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and,  with  others,  regarded 
him  as  the  discoverer  of  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  We  have 
also  hai)  occasion  to  modify  the  views  therein  expressed  concerning  the  recur- 
rent sensibility  of  the  anterior  roots. 
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In  1823,  after  reiterating  his  statements  with  regard  to  the 
nerves,  he  extended  his  researches  to  the  cord  itself,  and  de- 
monstrated that  the  anterior  columns  were  motor  and  the 
posterior  columns  sensitive.*  In  all  his  subsequent  publica- 
tions the  same  statements  are  made.* 

Shaw,  in  his  "  Narrative,"  states  that,  in  1822,  Magendie 
"  admitted  that  the  experiments  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  he  had  claimed  as  original,  had  been  performed 
many  years  before  by  Sir  Charles  Bell."  '  This  is  not  cor- 
rect ;  and  we  have  already  quoted  in  full  the  passage  in  which 
Magendie  gives  Bell  full  credit  for  what  he  had  done,  but 
expressly  states  that  the  fiict,  that  the  anterior  roots  preside 
over  movement,  and  the  posterior,  over  sensation,  seems  to 
have  escaped  him.  Shaw  also  quotes  Dcsmoulins  and  Ma- 
gendie as  admitting  "  that  there  is  no  absolute  distinction 
between  the  functions  possessed  by  the  two  roots ; "  *  but,  in 
doing  this,  he  translates  the  expression  into  English  incor- 
rectly. In  the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  "  L'isole- 
ment  des  deux  proprietes  dans  chacun  des  deux  ordres  de  ra- 
cincs,  n- est  done  pas  absolu,"  which  simply  means  that  the 
motor  roots  are  not  absolutely  without  sensibility,  and  the 
sensory  roots  are  not  absolutely  devoid  of  motor  properties. 

The  ex-periments  of  Magendie,  made  in  1822,  must  stand 
without  further  question  as  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  true 
properties  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and,  before 
the  publication  of  these  experiments,  no  physiologist  had  a 
correct  idea,  theoretical  or  experimental,  of  the  seat  of  motion 
and  sensation  in  these  ner\^es. 

'  Magendie,  Xote  sur  le  siege  du  mouvement  et  du  sentiment  dans  le  moeUi 
kpinere. — Journal  de  physidogie^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  153,  et  seq. 

*  Desmoulins  et  Magendie,  Anaiomie  des  si/sitmes  nervcux  des  animaux  d  ver* 
tebren^  Paris,  1825,  tome  ii.,  p.  777. 

Magendie,  Precis  eUmentaire  de  physiohpie^  deuxi^me  edition,  Paris,  1826, 
tome  i.,  pp.  167,  216;  ct,  quatrieme  edition,  1836,  tome  i.,  pp.  2CM),  266. 

*  Alexander  Shaw,  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bed  in  iht 
Nervous  System^  London,  1839,  p.  156. 

*  Loc.  cit.f  p.  168. 
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Properties  of  the  Posterior  Boots  of  the  Sjnnal  Nerves, — 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out,  jfrom  the  date  of  the  first 
experiments  by  Magendie  to  the  present  day,  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  For  many  years,  the 
difficulties  in  operating  upon  animals  high  in  the  scale  ren- 
dered confirmatory  experiments  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
The  great  German  physiologist,  J.  Miiller,  showed,  in  experi- 
ments made  upon  frogs,  in  1831,*  that  irritation  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  produced  no  convulsive  movements ;  but  he  de- 
spaired of  operating  satisfactorily  upon  wann-blooded  animals. 
Magendie,  in  his  later  experiments,*  and  Longet,  in  experi- 
ments performed  on  dogs,  published  in  1841,*  showed  very 
satisfactorily  that  the  posterior  roots  were  exclusively  sen- 
sory, and  this  fact  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  more 
recent  observations  upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  We 
have  ourselves  frequently  exposed  and  irritated  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  in  dogs  in  public  demonstrations,  in  experiments 
upon  the  recuiTent  sensibility  of  the  anterior  roots,*  and  in 
another  series  of  observations  upon  the  properties  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  remarkable  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  posterior 
roots,  which  they  have  in  common  with  all  of  the  exclusively 
sensitive  nerves,  is  the  presence  of  a  ganglion.  AVliile  we 
have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  fimction  of  these  ganglia  in  con- 
nection with  the  transmission  of  impressions  from  the  pe- 
riphery to  the  centres,  it  has  been  shown  to  have  a  remark- 

*  MuLLKR,  Nouvelles  erperiencea  nir  Veffet  quf  profhi'tt  V irritation  mtdianiqvt 
9l  gcUvaiiique  sur  lea  racines  de8  nerfs  spinaux. — Atmalri  dcs  sciences  natureltes^ 
Paris,  1831,  tcme  xxiii.,  p.  100,  et  scq. 

'  Magendie,  Lemons  sur  les  fonctions  et  les  maladies  du  si/sttme  mrvevXy  Paris, 
1841,  tome  ii.,  p.  62,  et  seq.^  quatrihne  le^m^  3  raai,  1830. 

*  Longet,  Recherches  pathologiqitcs  et  experimentahs  s^ir  hs  propritt/s  et  let 
fonctions  des  faisceaux  de  la  moetle  epiuhe  et  des  racines  dcs  nerfs  rachidiens. — 
Archives  genirales  de  medecine,  Paris,  1841,  tome  Ivi.,  p.  168,  et  seq. 

*  Flint,  Jr.,  Experiments  on  the  Recurrent  Scnsibilit'f  of  tJie.  Anterior  Roots  of 
the  Spinal  Nerves. — New  Orleans  Medical  Tithes^  1861,  p.  21,  et  sen. 
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able  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  after  their 
division.  Operating  upon  the  second  cervical  nerves,  in 
which  the  ganglia  can  be  reached  without  exposing  the  spi- 
nal cord,  Waller  has  demonstrated  the  following  interesting 
facts  :  * 

When  the  roots  are  divided  between  the  ganglion  and  the 
cord,  the  central  end  of  the  anterior  root,  attached  to  the 
cord,  preserves  its  normal  structure,  while  the  peripheral  end 
in  a  few  days  becomes  degenerated,  the  tubes  filled  with 
granular  matter,  etc.,  and,  in  short,  undergoes  those  changes 
observed  in  all  nerves  separated  from  their  centres.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  posterior  roots,  the  end  attached  to  the 
cord  undergoes  degeneration,  and  the  peripheral  end,  the 
one  to  which  the  ganglion  is  attached,  preserves  its  normal 
histological  characters.  From  these  experiments,  which  have 
been  confirmed  and  somewhat  extended  by  Bernard,*  it  is 
concluded  that  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  have  an  in- 
fluence over  the  nutrition  of  the  sensitive,  nerves,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  centres  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  motor 
nerves  which  emanate  from  them.  These  points  are  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  existence  of  centres  attached  to  the 
sensory  system  of  nerves,  which  have,  as  far  as  we  know, 
a  purely  trophic  influence  over  tlie  nerves,  while  the  active 
centres  to  which  the  motor  nerves  are  attached  regulate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  and  also  are 
capable  of  generating  nerve-force.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
ganglia  of  the  roots  of  sensitive  nei*ves  have  any  function 
except  as  trophic  centres. 

Projyerties  of  tlve  AnteHor  Boots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — 
The  same  experiments  that  demonstrated  that  the  posterior 
roots  of  tlie  spinal  nerves  are  sensitive  showed  that  the  ante- 
rior roots  are  motor.     If  the  two  roots  be  exposed  in  an 

*  Waller,  Compies  rendiis^  Paris,  1857,  tome  xliv.,  p.  168. 
'  Bernard,  LefOM  sur  la  physhlogie  et  la  pathologie  du  sytthne  narveyx, 
f*4ms,  1868,  tome  I,  p.  235,  €t  seq. 
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animal  just  killed,  no  convulsive  movements  are  produced 
by  stimulating  the  posterior  roots ;  but  if  the  anterior  roots 
be  irritated,  movements  of  the  most  violent  character  occur, 
confined  to  those  muscles  to  which  the  filaments  of  the  roots 
are  distributed.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  upon  this 
point  since  the  experiments  of  Magendie ;  and  it  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  by  physiologists,  that  the  motor  properties 
of  the  mixed  nerves  are  derived  exclusively  from  their  ante- 
rior roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  question  has 
arisen,  however,  whether  the  anterior  roots  be  not  also  en- 
dowed with  sensibility,  notably  less  in  degree  than  the  poste- 
rior roots,  but  still  marked  and  invariable.  The  sensibility 
observed  in  the  anterior  roots  is  abolished  by  section  of  the 
posterior  roots ;  and  this  property,  which  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  posterior  roots,  has  been  called  recurrent 
sensibility. 

Recurrent  Sen^ility, — ^We  have  seen,  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  distinct  function  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  that  even  in  the  earliest  experiments  by 
Magendie,  it  appeared  that  the  anterior  roots  possessed  sen- 
sibility in  a  certain  degree,  though  it  was  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  sensibility  of  the  posterior  roots.  In  his  later 
experiments,  Magendie  formularized  these  facts,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  anterior  roots  were  sensitive  as  well  as 
motor,  but  less  sensitive  than  the  posterior  roots,  and  that 
this  sensibility  was  abolished  when  the  posterior  roots  were 
divided.*  Later  still,  he  failed  to  demonstrate  this  sensibility 
of  the  anterior  roots ;  but  it  was  finally  shown  that  this  oc- 
curred in  animals  exhausted  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and 
that  the  anterior  roots  were  really  sensitive  under  normal 
conditions.*    Longct  claims  to  have  discovered,  in  1839,  what 

*  Magendie,  Lefons  sur  tea  fonctiom  d  les  maladies  du  systhne  nervtitx^  Paris, 
1841,  tome  il,  pp.  63,  78,  quatrihne  leffyriy  3  mai,  1839,  cinquieme  le^oru,  8  mai, 
1839. 

•  liAOKKDiE,  Note  8ur  la  aenaibilite  reourrenU ;  Extrait  dea  comptca  rtndua^ 
PariB,  juin,  1847,  tome  xxiv.,  p.  8. 
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is  now  known  as  the  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
roots,  and  to  have  cominnnicated  his  views  toMagendie;' 
but  the  publications  on  the  subject  and  the  testimony  of 
Bernard,'  who  witnessed  all  the  experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  College  of  France,  as  well  as  the  observations  of 
Magcndie,  in  1822,  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  first  to 
note  the  sensibility  of  these  roots. 

The  experimental  facts  with  regard  to  the  recurrent  sen- 
sibility are  very  simple.  K  the  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve 
be  exposed,  and  if  the  animal  be  allowed  to  recover,  by  a 
few  hours'  repose,  from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  irrita- 
tion of  the  posterior  root  will  produce  pain  and  the  general 
movements  incident  to  it,  but  no  localized  contractions  of 
muscles;  and  irritation  of  the  anterior  root  will  produce 
contraction  of  certain  muscles  and  a  certain  amount  of  pain, 
always  less,  however,  than  the  pain  resulting  from  stimula- 
tion of  the  posterior  roots.  If  the  anterior  root  be  divided, 
the  end  attached  to  the  cord  will  be  found  completely  insen- 
sible, but  the  peripheral  end  will  manifest  the  same  sensibili- 
ty as  the  undivided  root ;  showing  that  the  sensory  proper- 
ties of  the  anterior  roots  are  not  derived  from  the  cord.  If 
the  posterior  root  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
root  is  instantly  abolished  ;  showing  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  anterior  root  is  recurrent,  being  derived  from  the  poste- 
rior root  through  the  periphery.  "With  regard  to  these  facts 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  ourselves  verified  them  in  a 
series  of  experiments  publislied  in  1801.*  Experiments  have 
simply  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  recurrent  sensibility 
comes  through  the  jieriphery,  without  actually  showing  any 
recurrent  fibres ;  and  division  of  a  mixed  nerve  after  the 
inioii  of  tlie  two  roots  deprives  the  anterior  root  of  its  sen- 

*  LoNGET,  Traife  dc  phyttiologie^  Paris,  18G0,  tome  iii.,  p.  115. 

*  BERNARn,  Le^ns  sur  la  phytdologie  it  la patholt^gk  du  st/stemc  nerveux,  Paris, 
1858,  tome  i.,  p.  35. 

*  Flint,  Jr.,  ExperimenU  on  the  Recurrent  SensihiUty  of  the  Anterior  Iloot»of 
(he  Spinal  Xirvcs. — Xew  Orleans  Medical  77mrt,  1861,  p.  21,  rf  $eq. 
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sibility,  showing  that  the  recurrent  fibres,  if  they  exist,  must 
turn  back  near  the  periphery.* 

The  question  now  arises  with  regard  to  the  exact  mech- 
anism of  recurrent  sensibility.  The  expknation  offered  by 
Magendie  and  Bernard  is,  that  there  are  actually  fibres  re- 
turning from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  roots ;  that  these 
fibres  are,  of  course,  sensitive,  and  that  irritation  of  the  an- 
terior roots  is  propagated  toward  the  periphery,  and  returns 
to  the  centres  through  the  posterior  roots.  This  explanation 
satisfies  all  of  the  experimental  conditions,  and  is  further 
sustained  by  the  microscopical  examinations  of  Schifl*,  and 
of  PhUipeaux  and  Vulpian.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
ganglia  of  the  posterior  nerves,  after  division  of  these  roots, 
have  the  remarkable  power  of  preserving  the  anatomical 
integi'ity  of  the  fibres  to  which  they  are  attached.  Kow, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Schiff  that,  after  division  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  beyond  the  ganglia,  the  anterior  roots  contain 
altered  fibres,  which  he  believes  come  from  the  posterior 
roots,  and  give  to  these  ^  roots  their  sensibility.  Philipcaux 
and  Vulpian,  in  expeririients  on  the  rfegeneratiou  of  nerves, 
showed  that  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sublingual  and  facial 
nerves  remained  sensitive  after  division,  and  that  after  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  mass  of  degenerated 
fibres,  were  a  few  that  possessed  their  normal  characters.* 
The  bearing  of  these  facts  will  be  better  understood  by  re- 
ferring back  to  the  experiments  of  Waller  on  the  influence 
of  the  ganglia  over  the  nutrition  of  sensitive  nerves.* 

Dr.  Brown-S6quard  offers  a  different  explanation  of  the 
pain  developed  upon  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots.  lie 
believes  this  to  be  due  entirely  to  cramp  or  convulsive  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.*     This  may  be  accepted,  perhaps,  as 

*  Bernard,  Sysihne  nervewr^  Pari3,  1868,  tome  I,  p.  28. 

*  Vulpian,  Lemons  tur  la  physiologle  generate  el  comparee  du  tytthne  nerveuXf 
Ptris,  1866,  p.  150.  ■  See  page  80. 

*  Brows-Sf.qcard,  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Central  Xervovt  System^  Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  8. 
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a  partial  explanation ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  &cl 
that  violent  muscular  action,  produced  independently  of  vo- 
lition, is  more  or  loss  painful ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
great  sensibility  sometimes  observed  when  the  muscular 
contraction  is  comparatively  feeble.  There  can  be  liardly 
any  doubt  that  the  explanation  oflfercd  by  Magendie,  and 
sustained  by  the  ingenious  histological  observations  cited 
above,  is  in  the  main  correct. 

• 

Mode  of  Action  of  the  Motor  Nerves. — ^Having  estab- 
lished the  anatomical  distinction  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerv^es,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  differences 
in  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  nervous  con- 
ductors. In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  taking  the  nerves 
and  their  roots  as  we  find  them  in  the  organism  in  a  normal 
condition,  that  certain  fibres  act  from  the  centres  to^  the  pe- 
riphery, conducting  motor  stimulus,  wliile  others  act  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centres,  conducting  sensory  impres- 
sions; but  within  a  few  years,  certain  experiments  have 
raised  the  question,  whether  sensory  fibres  may  not  be  made 
to  conduct  the  motor  stimulus,  and  vice  versa.  The  experi- 
ments to  which  we  allude  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  regeneration  of  nerves ;  *  and  they  show 
that  when  a  sensory  and  a  motor  branch,  situated  near 
enough  together,  be  divided,  and  the  peripheral  extremity 
of  one  be  connected  with  the  central  extremity  of  the  other, 
after  a  time  union  will  take  place,  and  the  motor  filaments 
will  conduct  sensory  impressions,  and  the  sensory  filaments 
will  conduct  the  motor  stimulus.  This  is  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  experimental  fact ;  but  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  distinct  seat  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  ner- 
vous system. 

As  regards  the  motor  nerves,  the  force,  whatever  it  may 
be,  generated  in  the  centres,  is  conducted  from  the  centres 
to  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles, 

^  See  page  62. 
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and  is  here  manifested  by  contraction.  Their  mode  of  ac- 
tion, therefore,  is  centrifugal.  When  these  motor  filaments 
are  divided,  the  connection  between  the  parts  animated  by 
them  and  the  centre  is  interrupted,  and  motion  in  these 
parts,  in  obedience  to  the  natural  stimulus,  becomes  impossi- 
ble. But,  while  we  cannot  induce  generation  of  nerve-force 
in  the  centres  by  the  direct  application  of  any  agent  to 
them,  this  force  may  be  imitated  by  stimulation  applied  to 
the  nerve  itself.  A  nerve  that  will  respond  to  direct  stimu- 
lation is  said  to  be  excitable  ;  but  this  property  does  not  ex- 
tend throughout  the  entire  conducting  motor  system.  For 
example,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  study  the  properties 
of  the  encephalon,  that  certain  fasciculi  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  motor  stimulus  from  the  centres  to  the  muscles  are 
not  aflected  by  direct  stimulation,  and  seem  to  be  inexcit- 
able. 

If  a  motor  nerve  be  divided,  galvanic,  mechanical,  or 
other  stimulation  applied  to  the  extremity  connected  with 
the  centres  produces  no  effect ;  but  the  same  stimulation 
applied  to  the  extremity  connected  with  the  muscles  is  fol- 
lowed by  contraction.  The  phenomena  indicating  that  a 
nerve  retains  its  physiological  properties  are  always  mani- 
fested at  its  peripheral  distribution,  and  do  not  essentially 
vary  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at  different  points  in  its 
course.  For  example,  stimulation  of  the  anterior  roots  near 
the  cord  produces  contraction  in  those  muscles  to  which 
the  fibres  of  these  roots  are  distributed  ;  but  the  same  effect 
follows  stimulation  of  the  nerve  going  to  these  muscles  in 
any  part  of  its  course. 

As  fi\r  as  their  physiological  action  is  concerned,  the  dif- 
ferent ner\^e-fibres  are  entirely  independent,  and  the  rela- 
tions which  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  nervous  fasciculi 
and  in  the  so-called  anastomoses  of  nerves  involve  simple 
contiguity.  If  we  compare  the  nerve-force  to  galvanism, 
each  individual  fibre  seems  completely  insulated  ;  and  a  stim- 
ulus conducted  by  it  to  muscles  never  extends  to  the  adjacent 
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fibres.  That  it  is.  the  axis-cylinder  which  conducts  and  the 
meduHary  tube  which  insulates,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
positivcness ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  tlie  central  band  is  the  only  conducting  ele- 
ment. 

We  have  incidentally  noted  the  fact  that  direct  stimula- 
tion applied  to  the  centres,  even  when  the  connection  between 
these  and  the  muscles  is  perfect,  is  incapable  of  inducing  the 
generation  of  nerve-force ;  but  the  generation  of  a  motor 
stimulus  may  be  induced  by  an  impression  made  upon  sen- 
sitive nerves  and  conveyed  by  them  to  the  centres.  If,  for 
example,  we  isolate  a  certain  portion  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  as  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  its  connections  with 
the  motor  and  sensitive  nerves  intact,  these  phenomena  may 
be  readily  observed :  An  impression  made  upon  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  will  be  conveyed  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
and  will  induce  the  generation  of  a  motor  stimulus  by  the 
cells  of  this  part,  which  will  be  conducted  to  the  muscles 
and  give  rise  to  contraction.  As  the  stimulus,  in  such  ob- 
servations, seems  to  be  reflected  from  the  cord  through  the 
motor  nerves  to  the  muscles,  this  action  has  been  called 
roflex.  These  phenomena  constitute  an  important  division 
in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will  be  fully 
considered  by  themselves. 

Associated  3[ovements, — It  is  well  known  that  the  action 
of  certain  muscles  is  with  difficulty  isolated  by  an  eflfort  of 
the  will.  This  applies  to  sets  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the 
body  and  to  corresponding  muscles  upon  the  two  sides. 
For  example,  it  is  almost  impossible,  without  gi*eat  practice, 
to  move  some  of  the  fingers,  restraining  the  movements  of 
the  others  ;  and  the  action  of  certain  sets  of  muscles  of  the 
extremities  is  always  simultaneous.  The  toes,  which  are  but 
little  used  as  the  foot  is  confined  in  the  ordinary  dress,  are 
capable  of  very  little  independent  action.  It  is  difficult  to 
move  one  eye  without  the  other,  or  to  make  rapid  rotary 
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movements  of  one  hand,  while  an  entirely  different  order  of 
movements  is  executed  by  the  other ;  and  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied. 

In  studying  these  associated  movements,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  far  they  are  due  to  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  nerves  to  the  centres  and  their  connections  with  mus- 
cles, and  how  far  they  depend  upon  habit  and  exercise.  Wo 
can  imagine  that  there  are  certain  sets  of  nen'e-cells,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres  and  giving  ori- 
gin to  motor  nerves  distributed  to  sets  of  muscles ;  an  ana- 
tomical arrangement  that  might  render  a  separate  action  of 
these  cells  impossible.  The  anatomy  of  the  nerve-centres 
and  their  connection  with  fibres  are  so  difficult  of  investiga- 
tion, that  demonstrative  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  sys- 
tems is  impracticable ;  but  this  affords  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  cause  a  portion  only  of  a  single  muscle  to  contract ;  yet 
some  of  the  larger  muscles  receive  an  immense  number  of 
motor  nerve-fibres  wliicli  are  probably  connected  with  gray 
matter  composed  of  numerous  anastomosing  cells. 

Many  of  the  associated  movements  are  capable  of  being 
influenced  to  a  surprising  degree  by  education,  of  which  no 
better  example  can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  skilful  per- 
formers upon  certain  musical  instruments,  such  as  tlie  piano, 
harp,  violin,  and  other  stringed  instruments.  In  the  tech- 
nical study  of  such  instruments,  not  only  does  one  hand  be- 
come almost  independent  of  the  other,  but  very  complex 
associated  movements  may  be  acquired.  An  accomplished 
pianist  or  violinist  executes  the  different  scales  automati- 
cally by  a  single  effort  of  the  will,  and  frequently  pianists 
execute  at  the  same  time  scales  with  both  hands,  the  action 
being  entirely  opposed  to  the  natural  association  of  move- 
ments. Feats  of  sleight  of  hand  also  show  how  wonderfully 
the  muscles  may  be  educated,  and  to  what  an  extent  the 
power  of  association  and  disassociation  of  movements  may 
be  acquired  by  long  practice. 
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Looking  at  the  associated  movements  in  their  relations 
to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  motor  nerves,  it  seems  prob- 
able that,  as  a  rule,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerves 
are  such  that  a  motor  stimulus,  or  an  effort  of  the  will,  can- 
not be  conducted  to  a  portion  only  of  a  muscle,  but  must  act 
upon  the  whole  muscle,  and  the  same  is  true,  probably,  of 
certain  restricted  sets  of  nmscles ;  but  the  association  of 
movements  of  corresi^onding  muscles  upon  the  two  sides 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes,  is  due  mainly  to  habit,  and  may  be  greatly  modi- 
fied by  education. 

Mitde  of  Action  of  the  Sensory  If'erves. — The  sensory 
nerve-fibres,  like  the  fibres  of  the  motor  system,  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other  in  their  action;  and  in 
the  so-called  anastomoses  that  take  place  between  sensory 
nerves,  the  fibres  assume  no  new  relations,  except  as  regards 
contimiitv. 

As  motor  fibres  convey  to  their  peripheral  distribution 
the  stimulus  engendered  by  an  irritation  applied  in  any  por- 
tion of  their  course,  so  an  impression  made  upon  a  sensitive 
nerve  is  always  referred  to  the  periphery.  A  familiar 
exami^le  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  very  common  accident  of 
contusion  of  the  ulnar  nerve  as  it  passes  between  the  ole- 
cranon and  the  condvle  of  the  humerus.  This  is  attended 
with  painful  tingling  of  the  ring  and  little  finger  and  otlier 
parts  to  which  the  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  distributed, 
without,  necessarily,  any  pain  at  the  point  of  injuiy.  More 
striking  examples  are  afibrded  in  neuralgic  aflections  depend- 
ent upon  disease  or  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  a  sensitive 
nerve.  In  such  cases,  excision  of  the  nerve  is  often  practised, 
but  no  permanent  relief  follows  imlcss  the  section  be  made 
between  the  affected  portion  of  the  nerve  and  the  nerve- 
centres  ;  and  the  pain  produced  by  the  disease  is  always  re- 
ferred to  the  tennination  of  the  nerve,  even  after  it  has  been 
divided  between  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  the  periphery, 
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leaving  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  insensible  to  dii'ect 
irritation.  In  cases  of  disease  it  is  not  unusual  to  note  great 
pain  in  parts  of  the  skin  that  are  insensible  to  direct  impres- 
sions.' The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  nerves  are  par- 
alyzed near  their  terminal  distribution,  so  that  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  skin  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  senso- 
rium ;  but  that  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  still  retain  their 
conducting  power  and  are  the  seat  of  diseased  action,  produ- 
cing pain,  which  is  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  periphery. 

In  multiplying  examples  showing  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  we  may  refer  to  the  sensations  experi- 
enced after  certain  plastic  operations.  In  the  very  common 
operation  of  restoring  the  nose  by  transplanting  skin  fifom 
the  forehead,  after  the  operation  has  been  completed,  the 
skin  having  been  entirely  separated  and  cicatrized  in  its  new 
relations,  the  patient  faels  that  the  forehead  is  touched  when 
the  finger  is  applied  to  the  artificial  nose.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  sensorium  becomes  accustomed  to  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  this  deceptive  feeling  disap- 
pears. 

There  are  certain  curious  nervous  phenomena,  that  are 
not  without  physiological  interest,  presented  in  persons  who 
have  suffered  amputations.  It  has  been  long  observed  that 
after  loss  of  a  limb  the  sensation  of  the  part  remains  and  pain 
is  frequently  experienced  referred  to  the  amputated  member. 
Thus  a  patient  will  feel  distinctly  the  fingers  or  toes  after  an 
arm  or  a  leg  has  been  removed,  and  irritation  of  the  ends  of 
the  nerves  at  the  stump  produces  sensations  referred  to  the 
missing  member.  A  few  years  since,  we  observed  a  very 
striking  example  of  this  in  a  soldier  who  had  suffered  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg.  TVliile  this  patient  was  walking  about  on 
crutches,  before  the  stump  had  entirely  healed,  on  getting  up 
suddenly  from  his  seat,  he  attempted  to  walk,  and  put  the 
stump  to  the  ground,  producing  considerable  injury.  His 
explanation  was,  that  he  felt  the  foot  perfectly,  and  it  was 

'  LoNOiT,  Traite  de  physiologic^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  178. 
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necessary  for  him  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  to  prevent 
such  an  accident. 

A  very  curious  fact  has  been  obsen^ed  with  regard  to  the 
imaginary  presence  of  limbs  after  amputation,  which  we  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying.  After  a  time  the 
sense  of  possession  of  the  lost  limb  becomes  blunted,  and 
may,  in  some  cases,  entirely  disappear.  This  may  take  place 
a  few  months  after  the  amputation,  or  the  sensations  may 
remain  in  their  full  intensity  for  years.  Examples  are 
reported  by  Midler  where  the  sense  was  undiminished  thir- 
teen, and,  in  one  case,  twenty  years  after  amputation.*  In 
a  certain  number  of  cases,  however,  the  sense  of  the  inter- 
mediate part  is  lost,  the  feeling  in  the  hand  or  foot,  as  the 
case  may  be,  remaining  as  distinct  as  ever,  the  impression 
being  that  the  limb  is  gradually  becoming  shorter.  These 
curious  facts,  noted  by  M.  Gueniot,'  *how  that  the  sense  of 
the  limb  becoming  shorter  is  observed  in  about  half  of  the 
cases  of  amputation  in  which  cicatrization  goes  on  regu- 
larly ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  patient  finally  experiences  a 
feeling  as  though  the  hand  or  foot  were  in  direct  contact 
with  the  stump.  Cy  careful  inquiries  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients  in  military  hospitals,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  verify  these  observations  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

*  MuLLER,  Ekmcnts  of  Phyniolorfy^  London,  1840,  vol.  i.,  p.  746. 

*  Gueniot,  Ifune  hall uciruif ion  du  toucher  {pu  heleroiophie  subjective  des  extri 
mites)  particuliere  a  certains  ampules. — Journal  de  la  j)Jiysidogi€^  Paris,  1861, 
tome  iv.,  p.  416,  6/  seq. 
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GENERAL   PBOPERTIE8   OF  THE   NERVES. 

Xenrous  irritability — Diff'ereut  means  employed  for  exciting  the  nerves — Disap- 
pearance of  the  irritability  of  the  motor  and  sensory  ncnres  after  exsection 
— Nerve-force — Non-identity  of  nerve-force  with  electricity — Rapidity  of 
nervous  conduction — ^Estimation  of  the  duration  of  acts  involving  the  nerve- 
centres — ^Action  of  electricity  upon  the  ner^'es — Contrasted  action  of  the 
■  direct  and  the  inverse  current  on  closing  and  opening  the  circuit — Voltaic 
alternations — Induced  muscular  contraction — Galvanic  current  from  the 
exterior  to  the  cut  surface  of  a  nerve — Effects  of  a  constant  galvanic  cur- 
rent upon  the  nervous  irritability — Electrotonus,  anelectrotonus,  and  cathe- 
lectrotonus — Neutral  point — Negative  variation. 

XoiEROus  experiments  have  been  made,  especially  upon 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  with  regard  to  their  action  under 
different  kinds  of  stimulation,  the  probable  nature  of  the 
ner\'ous  agent,  or  nerve-force,  the  extent  and  duration  of 
their  excitability  and  sensibility,  etc.,  which  have  developed 
facts  of  more  or  less  physiological  interest  and  importance. 
As  far  as  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility  are  concerned,  the 
phenomena  of  conduction  of  impressions  arc  essentially  the 
same  in  all,  if  we  except  certain  variations  in  different 
nerves  as  regards  the  degree  of  sensibility.  The  motor 
ner\xs  all  respond  in  tlie  same  manner  to  stimulation  ;  and 
it  is  upon  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that  the  most 
important  observations  have  been  made.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  in  their 
behavior  under  the  experimental  conditions  above  enumer- 
ated, possess  certain  general  properties,  and  that  the  fimctions 
of  special  nerves  are  to  be  studied,  after  a  full  consideration 
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of  these  general  properties,  in  connection  with  their  anatom- 
ical distribution  to  the  different  organs  in  the  economy. 

The  points  to  be  considered,  aside  from  the  simple  divis- 
ion of  the  nerves  into  motor  and  sensory,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Tlie  conditions  of  excitability  and  sensibility  of  the 
nerves,  or  what  is  known  as  nervous  irritability. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  nervous  agent,  or  the  so-called 
nerve-force. 

3.  Certain  phenomena  following  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  nerves. 

Nervous  Irntabtlity. — ^We  have  already  alluded  in  a 
general  way  to  what  is  known  as  nervous  irritability.*  The 
term  is  used  by  physiologists  to  express  the  condition  of 
nerves  which  enables  them  to  respond  to  artificial  stimula- 
tion, or  to  conduct  the  natural  stimulus  or  external  impres- 
sions. So  long  as  a  nerve  retains  this  property  it  is  said  to 
be  iiTitablc.  Of  course,  while  in  a  normal  condition  and  dur- 
ing life,  irritability,  as  applied  to  nerves,  simply  means  that 
these  parts  are  capable  of  performing  their  peculiar  functions ; 
but,  after  death,  for  a  certain  time  the  nerves  will  respond  to 
artificial  stimulation ;  and  it  is  to  this  property  that  the  term 
"irritability"  seems  to  be  most  applicable.  At  a  certain 
time  after  death,  varying  in  different  classes  of  animals  with 
the  activity  of  their  nutrition,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves 
disappears.  This  occurs  very  soon  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
but  is  later  in  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  so  that  the  latter 
present  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  experimentation. 
Most  observations  on  nervous  irritability,  indeed,  have  been 
made  upon  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  Analo- 
gous facts  have  already  been  noted  with  regard  to  the  mus- 
cular system,  altliough,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irritability  of 
the  muscular   tissue   is   entirelv  distinct  from   tl'iat   of  the 


nerves.' 


Immediately  or  soon  after  death,  when  the  irritability  of 

*  See  page  06.  *  See  vol.  iiL,  Movements,  p.  464. 
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the  nerves  is  at  its  maximum,  they  may  be  excited  by  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  galvanic  stimulus,  all  of  these  agents 
producing  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  motor  fila- 
ments are  distributed.  Mechanical  irritation,  simply  pinch- 
ing a  portion  of  the  nerve,  for  example,  produces  a  single 
muscular  contraction ;  but  if  the  injury  to  the  nerve  be  such 
as  to  disorganize  its  fibres,  that  portion  of  the  nerve  will 
no  longer  conduct  a  stimulus.  Among  the  irritants  of  thia 
kind,  we  may  cite  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  K  an  ex- 
posed nerve  be  cauterized,  a  vigorous  muscular  contraction 
follows.  The  same  efiect,  though  less  marked,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  application  of  intense  cold.  Among 
chemical  reagents,  there  are  some  that  excite  the  nerves  and 
others  which  produce  no  efiect ;  but  these  are  not  important 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  SuflSce  it  to  say  that 
mechanical  irritation  and  the  action  of  certain  chemicals  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  nerves ;  but  that  when  their  action 
goes  so  far  as  to  disorganize  the  fibres,  the  conducting  power 
of  these  fibres  is  lost.  While,  however,  irritation  of  the 
nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  has  no  efiect,  stimulation 
between  this  point  and  the  muscles  is  still  followed  by  con- 
traction. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  .exciting  the  nerves  in 
physiological  experiments  is  by  means  of  electricity,  a  stimu- 
lus more  closely  resembling  the  nerve-force  than  any  other, 
and  one  which  may  be  employed  without  disorganizing  the 
nerve-tissue,  and  consequently  admits  of  extended  and  re- 
peated application.  The  action  of  electricity,  however,  with 
the  methods  of  preparing  the  nerves  and  muscles  for  experi- 
mentation, will  be  fully  considered  under  a  separate  head. 

The  irritability  of  the  motor  system  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  one  may  be  destroyed, 
leaving  the  other  intact.  This  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  upon  the  fact  of  the  anatomical  distinction  between 
motor  and  sensory  nerves ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
limits  of  the  irritability  after  death  in  nerves  of  different 
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properties  and  the  differences  in  the  manner  of  its  disappear- 
ance. The  woorara-poison,  a  very  curious  agent  prepared 
by  the  South- American  Indians,  has  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty of  paralyzing  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  nerves  of 
sensation  intact.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ber- 
nard and  others  by  very  curious  and  ingenious  experiments. 
The  poison,  like  those  of  animal  origin,  acts  most  vigorously 
after  introduction  under  the  skin  or  absorption  from  wounds, 
and  produces  no  toxic  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
except  when  introduced  in  large  quantity  in  fasting  animals. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  an  animal  dies  with  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  motor  system,  presenting,  among  other 
phenomena,  arrest  of  respiration.  Most  of  the  varieties  of 
the  poison  affect  only  the  motor  nerves,  and  do  not  influence 
the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  in  animals  brought  completely 
under  its  influence,  artificial  respiration  will  enable  the  heart 
to  continue  its  action,  and,  in  some  instances,  if  this  be  per- 
sisted in,  recovery  will  take  place. 

The  fact  that  the  woorara-])oison  affects  the  motor  nerves 
only  has  been  experimentally  illustrated  by  Bernard,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  to 
show  the  persistence  of  the  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves. 
The  most  striking  of  these  experiments  is  the  following :  A 
frog  is  i>repared  by  exj)osing  the  nerves  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, and  then  isolating  the  posterior  extremities  by  apply- 
ing a  strong  ligature,  including  the  aorta  and  all  the  parts 
except  the  nerves;  so  that,  practically,  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  posterior  extremities  and  the  body  is  by 
the  nerves.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  poison  be 
introduced  under  the  skin  of  the  body,  acting,  as  it  does, 
through  the  blood,  it  will  aftect  all  parts  except  the  poste- 
rior extremities ;  for  the  poison  acts  from  the  peripherj'  to 
the  centres,  and  must  circulate  in  the  i)art3  to  which  the 
motor  neiTCS  are  distributed.  If  the  posterior  extremities 
bo  now  instated,  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  lumbar  -nerves, 
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which  are  intact ;  this  gives  rise  to  a  stimuhis,  which  is  re- 
flected back  through  the  motor  filaments  of  the  same  nerve, 
and  the  ordinary  reflex  movements  are  observed  in  the 
posterior  extremities.  This  is  to  be  expected,  inasmuch 
as  the  posterior  extremities  arc  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  poison.  If  the  anterior  extremities,  which  are  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  be  now  irritated, 
no  movements  are  observed  in  these  parts,  but  they  take 
place,  as  before,  in  the  posterior  extremities.  The  mechan- 
ism of  this  action  is  easily  understood.  Keflex  phenomena, 
ccmsisting  in  the  movements  of  muscles,  may  be  manifested 
throughout  the  entire  system,  following  irritation  of  a  single 
part.  An  impression  made  upon  the  surface  is  conveyed  to 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  if  this  be  sufficiently  powerful,  motor 
stimulus  may  be  sent  through  all  of  the  anterior  roots  com- 
ing from  the  cord.  The  impression  made  upon  the  anterior, 
or  poisoned  extremities,  is  conveyed  by  the  sensory  fila- 
ments to  the  cord  and  is  transmitted  to  the  posterior  ex- 
.  tremities  through  their  motor  nerves,  which  are  intact.  The 
fact  of  the  transmission  of  the  impression  from  the  anterior 
extremities  to  the  cord  shows  that  the  poison  does  not  aflfect 
the  sensory  system.* 

In  the  same  way  that  the  woorara-poison  paralyzes  the 
motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sensory  system  intact,  other 
agents,  as  anaesthetics,  will  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  without  aflTecting  the  motor  filaments.  This  well- 
known  fact  has  also  been  experimentally  illustrated  by  Ber- 
nard." 

As  we  have  already  intimated  in  another  connection,  the 
nerves  soon  lose  their  irritability  after  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  centres.*     This  loss  of  conducting  power  is 

'  BERNARD,  Le^ns  tur  la  pkysiologie  d  la  pathologic  du  systeme  nerveux,  Paris, 
1858,  tome  i.,  p.  203,  et  seq. ;  and,  Lefona  sur  lea  proprieles  dea  iis»t(s  vivantt^ 
rang,  1866,  p.  254,  et  seq. 

*  Bernard,  TTieorie  phyaiologique  de  raneaihesie.  —  Reive  dea  coura  aciejiii- 
Jiqn^  Paris,  1868-'69,  tome  vi.,  p.  383. 

*  Sec  page  80. 
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attended  with  important  structural  changes  in  the  nei've- 
fibres.  The  tubes  lose  their  normal  appearance,  and  the 
medullary  matter  becomes  opaque  and  coagulates  in  large 
drops.  The  axis-cylinder  is  not  so  much  modified  in  struct- 
ure, but  it  certainly  loses  its  characteristic  physiological 
properties. 

The  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Longet,  disappears  in  about  four  days  after 
resection.*  Of  course,  in  experiments  upon  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  nerve  to  prevent  reunion 
of  the  divided  extremities  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  after  the 
fourth  day,  galvanization  of  the  nerve  will  produce  no  con- 
traction in  the  muscles,  though  the  latter  retain  their  con- 
tractility, as  may  be  shown  by  the  application  of  direct  irri- 
tation. This  loss  of  irritability  is  gradual,  and  continues, 
whether  the  nerve  be  exposed  and  stimulated  from  time  to 
time  or  be  left  to  itself ;  and  the  loss  of  excitability  pro- 
gresses from  the  centres  to  the  periphery.  In  the  researches 
or  Longet  on  this  subject,  it  was  found  that  tlie  lower  por- 
tion of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  lost  their  irritability  first ; 
then  the  anterior  colimins  of  the  cord,  then  the  motor  roots 
of  the  nerves,  and,  last  of  all,  the  branches  of  the  nerves 
near  their  termination  in  the  muscles. 

The  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves  disappeai*s  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centres,  as  is  shown  in  dying  animals 
and  in  experiments  with  anaesthetics.  The  sq^sibility  is 
lost,  first  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves,  next  in  the 
trunks  and  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
60  on  to  the  centres.'  We  have  often  illustrated  this  fact  in 
experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  in  sec- 
tion of  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  pair  within  the  cranial 
cavity.  Wlien  an  animal  is  brought  so  Completely  under 
the  influence  of  ether  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  spi- 
nal canal  may  be  performed  without  inflicting  the  slightest 

>  Longet,  Traite  de  phyiiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p,  171. 
*  Longet,  op,  d/.,  p.  175. 
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pain,  the  posterior  roots  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly  sen- 
sible. We  have  lately  been  in  the  habit,  in  class-demonstra- 
tions, of  dividing  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cranium  without  using 
an  anaesthetic,  as  the  operation  is  instantaneous  and  the 
efiects  are  much  more  striking  in  this  way ;  but  when  we 
have  used  an  anaesthetic,  we  could  never  push  the  effects 
suflSciently  to  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the  root  of  the  nerve. 
In  an  animal  brought  so  fally  under  the  influence  of  ether 
that  the  conjunctiva,  supplied  with  branches  of  the  fifth, 
had  become  absolutely  insensible,  the  instant  the  instrument 
touched  the  root  of  the  nerve  in  the  cranium,  there  were 
evidences  of  acute  pain.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  mode  of  disappearance  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres. 

The  nervous  irritability  may  be  momentarily  destroyed 
by  severe  shock  in  killing  an  animal.  This  is  sometimes 
illustrated  in  preparing  frogs  for  experiments  on  the  fierves ; 
the  shock  of  killing  Hie  frog  by  decapitation,  tearing  off 
the  skin,  etc.,  abolishing  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  for 
the  moment.  The  observations  of  Longet  and  Masson  have 
shown,  also,  that  a  galvanic  shock  suflSciently  powerful  to 
destroy  life  abolishes  instantly  the  excitability  of  the  motor 
nerves.* 

Nerve-Force. — The  so-called  nervous  irritability,  artifi- 
cially manifested  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus  directly  to 
the  nerve-tissue,  enables  the  nerves  to  conduct  from  the  cen- 
tres to  the  periphery  a  force  which  is  generated  in  the  gray 
substance.  This  we  may  call  the  nerve-force.  Its  produc- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of 
life ;  and  its  essence,  or  the  exact  mechanism  of  its  genera- 
tion, is  one  of  the  problems  that  has  thus  far  eluded  the 
investigations  of  physiologists.  We  know,  however,  tliat  in 
the  operations  of  the  nervous  system,  the  nerves  serve  sim- 
ply as  conductors  and  the  nerve-cells  generate  the  nerve- 

*  LoNOET,  TraiiS  de  physioloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  602. 
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force.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
vital  phenomena  are  more  or  less  influenced  and  controlled 
through  this  wonderful  agent ;  and  throughout  our  study  of 
the  nervous  system,  we  shall  be  constantly  investigating  the 
phenomena  attending  the  operation  of  nerve -force,  while 
compelled  to  admit  our  ignorance  of  its  essential  nature. 

Noiv-identUrj  of  Nerve-Force  with  Electricity. — ^When  we 
come  to  study  fully  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves, 
we  shall  see  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  stimulus 
for  exciting  the  nervous  action,  and  one  by  which  we  closely 
imitate  the  true  nerve-force.  So  great  is  the  similarity,  in- 
deed, between  some  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  and  those  attending  the  physiological 
action  of  nerves,  that  some  physiologists  have  regarded  the 
nerve-cells  as  generators  of  an  electric  current.  This  hy- 
pothesis explains  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  in  so  far  as  it 
assimilates  it  to  a  force,  with  the  action  of  which,  as  artifi- 
cially generated,  we  are  more  or  less  familiar.  No  one  at 
the  present  day,  however,  pretends  that  the  nerve-force  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  identical  with  any  form  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  the  question  does  not  now  demand  extended 
discussion. 

A  scries  of  experiments  made  by  Pr6vost  and  Dumas, 
in  1823,  are  worthy  of  note  as  showing  the  absence  of  a  true 
electric  current  in  nerves  in  action ;  *  but  these  have  been 
confirmed  in  later  years  with  apparatus  sufficiently  delicate 
to  settle  the  question  beyond  a  doubt.  The  most  conclusive 
experiments  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Matteucci  and  Lon- 
get,.made  upon  horses  at  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort. 
These  physiologists  exposed  the  sciatic  nerves  in  the  living 

^  Pretost  et  Dumas,  Memoire  sur  lea  phennmhies  qui  cuxompagnad  la  eori. 
kradion  de  la  fibre  musculaire. — Journal  de  physiologu^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii.,  p. 
828.  Analogous  experiments,  with  the  same  results,  were  made  later  by  Person 
{8ur  VhypoUiese  des  couraru  electriques  dans  Us  ner/$. — Journal  de  pfiyticlogie^ 
Paris,  1880,  tome  x.,  p.  216,  ei  seq.). 
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animal,  and,  when  there  was  evidently  a  conduction  in  both 
directions,  as  evinced  by  pain  and  muscular  action,  failed  to 
detect  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  electric  current  with  the 
most  delicate  galvanometer  that  could  be  constructed.  The 
fact  of  the  absence  of  a  galvanic  current  in  nerves  during 
their  physiological  action  was  even  more  strikiugly  illus- 
trated by  Matteucci,  who  demonstrated,  in  thp  electric  eel, 
that  although  the  electric  discharges  from  the  peculiar  or- 
gans of  this  animal  were  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  could  be  excited  by  galvanic  stimulation  of  the 
proper  nerves  immediately  after  death,  no  galvanic  current 
existed  in  these  nerves  during  their  physiological  action.* 

When  we  abandon  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of 
nerve-force  with  electricity,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  agent  generated  by  the  nerve-centres  is  sui  genei^is^  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  force  generated  outside  of  liv- 
ing organisms  or  artificially  produced  by  direct  stimulation 
of  the  nerves ;  but  we  admit,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
electricity  may  be  generated  by  animals,  as  the  electric  fish- 
es, and  that  electric  currents  exist  in  different  anatomical 
elements  of  the  living  body,  including  tlie  nerves,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Our  study  of  the  nerve-force,  then,  leaving 
its  essential  nature  unexplained,  is  mainly  confined  to  a  de- 
scription of  its  attending  phenomena. 

Hapidity  of  Nervous  Conduction, — Until  within  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  been  assumed  by  many  that  the  rapidity  of 
nervous  conduction  was  one  of  those  problems  in  human 
physiology  that  could  never  be  satisfactorily  resolved ;  and 
those  who  have  investigated  the  history  of  this  question, 
which  dates  from  before  the  time  of  Ilaller,  have  often 
quoted  the  words  of  Muller,  who  says,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  "  Elements  of  Physiology,"  that  "  we  shall  probably 
never  attain  the  power  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  nervous 
action  ;  for  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  its 

^  LoNGET,  Traith  de  physlologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  276,  et  8eq. 
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propagation  through  immense  space,  as  we  ha  v^e  in  the  case 
of  light." ' 

The  conjectures  of  writers  before  Ilaller  were  based  upon 
the  supposed  similarity  between  nervous  conduction  and  the 
passage  of  electricity ;  but  Haller  formed  an  estimate  of  the 
rapidity  of  nervous  conduction  by  ascertaining  the  number 
of  letters  he  was  able  to  pronoimce  in  one  minute  in  read- 
ing aloud  from  the  "  -42neid." '  Calculating  then  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nervous  course  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles, 
he  estimated  that  the  nerve-force  moved  at  the  rate  of  about 
ona  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  a  second.*  This  estimate  is 
not  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  at  all  events,  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  relative  slowness  of  nerve-conduction  as  compared 
w4th  electricity  or  light,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  many 
hundred  millions  of  feet  in  a  second. 

The  first  rigorous  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  the  nerve- 
current  were  made  in  1850,  by  Ilelmholtz,*  and  were  applied 
to  the  motor  nerves.  The  important  and  interesting  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  were  arrived  at  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  the  graphic  method,  w^hich  has  since  been  so 
largely  improved  and  extended  by  Marey,  and  their  accuracy 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  exceedingly  delicate  chrono- 
metric  apparatus  which  has  been  devised  within  the  last 
few  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  fully  the  exact  methods 
employed  by  Helmholtz  and  those  who  immediately  followed 
in  his  investigations  ;  suflSce  it  to  say  tliat  this  distinguished 
physiologist  and  physicist  constructed  apparatus  which, 
though  somewhat  complex,  was  so  accurate  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  results.  Taking  into 
account  all  of  the  disturbing  conditions,  and  allowing  for  the 

'  Mi^LLER,  ElemenU  of  Physidogy^  London,  1840,  vol  i.,  p.  729. 
'  Haller,  Elementa  Physiclogice^  LausannaB,  tomus  iv.,  p.  483. 

•  Op,  cU.j  tomus  iv.,  p.  878. 

*  Helmholtz,  J^ote  sur  la  viUsse  de  propagation  de  Vagent  nerveux  dans  la 
nerfs  rachidiens. — Comptcs  rendus,  Paris,  1850,  tome  xix.,  p.  204,  and,  1861, 
tome  xxxiii.,  p.  262. 
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jiten^al  otpose,  or  the  length  of  time  between  the  excitation 
of  a  muscle  and  the  commencement  of  its  contraction/  he  esti- 
mated the  rapidity  of  conduction  in  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
frog  at  about  eighty-five  feet  per  second."  The  results  ob- 
tained by  Marey  upon  frogs  give  a  much  slower  rate  of 
nervous  conduction.  These  were  followed,  however,  by  the 
observations  of  Ilelmholtz  and  Baxt  on  the  human  subject, 
which  are,  of  course,  the  most  interesting  of  all. 

The  process  devised  by  Marey  is  beautifully  simple.  lie 
employed,  to  estimate  small  fractions  of  a  second,  a  cylinder 
graduated  in  the  following  manner:  An  ordinary  tuning- 
fork,  vibrating,  say,  five  hundred  times  per  second,  is  so 
arranged  that  a  point  connected  with  one  of  its  arms  is  made 
to  play  against  a  strip  of  blackened  paper.  As  the  pa])er 
remains  stationary,  the  point  makes  but  a  single  mark ;  but 
when  the  paper  moves,  as  the  point  vibrates,  a  line  is  pro- 
duced with  regular  curves,  every  curve  representing  j^jj 
of  a  second.  Now,  if  a  lever  be  attached  to  a  muscle,  and 
be  so  arranged  as  to  mark  upon  the  paper,  moving  at  the 
same  rate,  the  instant  when  contraction  takes  place,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  interval  between  two  contractions  produced 
by  stimulating  the  nerve  at  different  points  of  its  course  will 
be  most  accurately  indicated  ;  and  if  the  length  of  the  nerve 
between  the  two  points  of  stimulation  be  known,  the  differ- 
ence in  time  will  represent  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction.* 

In  experiments  upon  frogs,  the  leg  is  prepared  by  cutting 
away  the  muscles  and  bone  of  tlie  tliigh,  leaving  the  nerve 
attached.  The  lever  is  then  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  and  the  stimulation  is  applied  successively  at  two  points 
in  the  nerve,  the  distance  between  them  being  carefully 
measured.     The  results  obtained  in  this  way  showed  a  rate 

*  See  ToL  iii.,  Movements,  p.  472. 

*  Comptet  rendui^  Paris,  1851,  tome  xzxiii.,  p.  262. 

'  Maaet,  Du  mouvtment  dam  les  fonctiona  de  la  vie. — Revue  det  etmra  aeieiu 
iwjiqua,  Paris,  1865-'66,  tome  iii.,  p.  346,  et  teg,;  and,  Du  mouvcmehf,  etc.,  Parii, 
1868,  p.  410,  ei§eq. 
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of  conduction  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  feet  per  second ; 
but  these  are  not  regarded  by  Marey  as  invalidating  the 
estimates  by  Helmholtz,  in  view  of  the  various  conditions  by 
which  the  rapidity  of  conduction  is  modified.* 

Employing  the  myograpli  of  Marcy,  Baxt,  in  tlie  labora- 
tory of  Helmholtz,  has  succeeded  in  measuiing  the  rate  of 
nervous  conduction  in  the  human  subject.  In  these  experi- 
ments, the  swelling  of  the  muscle  during  contraction  was 
limited  by  enclosing  the  arm  in  a  plaster-mould,  and  noting 
the  contraction  through  a  small  opening.  By  then  exciting 
the  •  contraction  by  stimulating  the  radial  nerve  successively 
at  diflerent  distances  from  the  muscle,  the  estimate  was 
made.  The  rate  in  the  human  subject  was  thus  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second.'  The  latest  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  by  Helmholtz  and  Baxt,  in  which  great 
care  was  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  the  apparatus,  showed  a 
mean  of  rapidity  for  the  motor  nerves,  in  man,  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  per  second.  These  observations 
were  made  in  the  summer  of  1869 ;  and  the  difierence  in  the 
results  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact,  which  was  ascertained 
experimentally  at  that  time,  that  a  high  temperature  in- 
creasesj  and  a  diminished  temperature  retards  the  velocity 
of  nervous  conduction.'  It  has  been  fm*thcr  shown  by  Munk, 
that  the  rate  of  conduction  is  difi'erent  in  dificrent  portions 
of  the  nervous  trunk  ;  the  rapidity  progressively  increasing 
as  the  nerve  approaches  its  termination.* 

Helmholtz,  Du  Bois-Kcymond,*  Marey,  and  others,  have 

*  Maret,  Du  mouvement^  etc.,  Paris,  1868,  p.  433. 

'  Baxt,  Versuche  uber  die  FortpJlaiizuTigMjeachwindigkeit  der  Rcizung  in  den 
motorischen  Kerven  des  MenscJien.  —  MoiuUsberichte  der  koniglich  Preussiachen 
Akademie  der  WisBemchaften  zu  Berlin^  aits  dem  Jahre,  ISGY,  Berlin,  1868,  S.  238. 

'  Helmholtz  dnd  Baxt,  FortpJlamuugsg&ichwindigkeU  der  Erregung  in 
Bewegungmerven. — Der  Uaturforsclier^  Berlin,  1870,  Bd.  iii.,  S.  230. 

*  Munk,  Untersuchuugen  iiber  die  Zeitung  der  Erregung  in  Nerven. — Archiv 
fur  AncUomiey  Phgsiologie^  uud  wUsenscha/Uicke  Medecin^  Leipzig,  1864,  S.  708, 
ei  seq. 

*  Du  Bois-Retmond,  Vitesse  de  la  iransmisston  de  la  volonte  ei  de  la  sensation  d 
iravera  les  nerfs. — Reviie  des  court  9cient\fiques^  Paris,  1 866-' 67,  tome  iv.,  o.  87 
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noted  certain  conditions  whicli  modify  tlie  rate  of  nervous 
conduction.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  first  ob- 
served by  Helmholtz,  is  due  to  modifications  in  temperature. 
By  a  reduction  of  temperature,  in  the  frog  at  least,  the  rate 
is  very  much  reduced;  and  at  32°  it  is  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  as  rapid  as  at  60°  or  7o°.  Marey  has  also  noted  that 
the  rate  is  sensibly  reduced  by  fatigue  of  the  muscles.* 

The  same  principle  which  has  led  to  the  deteimination  of 
the  rate  of  conduction  in  motor  nerves ;  viz.,  an  estimation 
of  the  difference  in  time  of  the  passage  of  a  stimulus  applied 
to  a  nerve  at  two  points  situated  at  a  lvno\\Ti  distance  from 
each  othef,  has  been  applied  to  the  conduction  of  sensations. 
llirsch  is  quoted  as  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  resolve 
this  question,  in  1851.'  lie  employed  the  delicate  chrono- 
metric  instruments  used  in  astronomy,  and  noted  the  dif- 
ference in  time  between  the  appreciation  of  an  impression 
made  upon  a  part  of  the  body  far  removed  from  the  brain, 
as  the  toe,  and  an  impression  niade  upon  the  cheek.  This 
process  admitted  of  the  rough  estimate  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  per  second ;  an  estimate  agreeing  remarkably 
with  that  of  Bait  for  the  motor  nerves.  The  later  and  more 
elaborate  researches  of  Schelskc  show  a  rapidity  of  conduction 
by  the  sensory  nerves  of  about  ninety-seven  feet  per  second.* 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Helmholtz,  Du  Bois-Key- 
mond,*  Marey,*  Donders,"  and  others,  to  estimate  the  dura- 

*  Ma&et,  Ihi  mouvement  dan*  ies  fonciions  de  la  ivV,  Paris,  1868,  p.  433. 

*  I^NGET,  Traiie  de  j^tfsiohgie^  Paris,  1809,  tome  iii.,  p.  291. 

*  ScoELSKE,  Netie  Mewuvgen  der  Fortj'Jfamungsfjfrxchmndigkeit  des  Jicizes  in 
den  mentchUchen  Nerven. — Archiv  fiir  Ana!otmt\  JThhsiolvf/ie  und itmnuhaftliche 
Medtrin,  Leipzig,  1864,  S.  172. 

*  Du  Bois-Retmosp,  On  tlie  Time  required  for  tlw  Transmission  of  VolUion 
and  Sensation  through  (tie  Ntrvcs.  A  Lecture  givcti  at  the  Royal  Institution. — 
Bexce  Joxes,  Croonian  Lectures  on  Matter  and  Force^  London,  1868,  Appendix 
L,  p.  97,  et  seq.  ;  and,  Revue  dis  cours  scientifques^  Paris,  1866-'67,  tome  iv.,  p. 
89,  d  seq. 

*  Maaet,  Du  moitvement  dans  les  fonctions  de  la  vie^  Paris,  1868,  p.  442. 

*  Donders,  Vdodty  of  Cerebral  Functions. — The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psy* 
ecological  Medicine,  New  York,  1869,  toI.  iii.,  p.  768,  ei  seq. 
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tion  of  acts  involving  the  central  nerv^ous  system,  as  the 
reflex  phenomena  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  operations  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  These  have  been  partially  successful, 
or,  at  least,  they  have  shown  that  the  reflex  and  cerebral 
acts  require  a  distinctly  appreciable  period  of  time.  This, 
in  itself,  is  an  important  fact ;  though  the  duration  of  these 
acts  has  not  yet  been  measured  with  all  the  accuracy  that 
could  be  desired.  As  the  general  result  of  experiments  upon 
these  points,  it  is  found  that  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
cord  occupies  more  than  twelve  times  the  period  required 
for  the  transmission  of  stimulus  or  impressions  through  the 
nerves.*  Donders  found,  in  experiments  on  his  own  person, 
that  an  act  of  volition*  required  one-twenty-eighth  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  one  of  simple  distinction  or  recognition  of  an  im- 
pression, one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second.'  These  estimates, 
however,  are  merely  approximative ;  and  until  •  they  attain 
greater  certainty,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
apparatus  employed. 

The  general  result  of  the  various  observations  we  have 
detailed  upon  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction  as  applied  to 
the  human  subject  is,  in  the  first  place,  fliat  this  can  be 
measured  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  second,  that  it  is  in  no 
wise  to  be  compared  with  the  rate  of  conduction  of  light  or 
electricity ;  and,  finally,  that  the  rate  in  the  human  subject 
is  essentially  the  same  in  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  be- 
ing, according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet  per  second. 

Elevation  of  Temperature  in  Nerves  during  their  Funo- 
tional  Activity. — There  is  little  to  note  imder  this  head,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  functional  activity  of  the  nerves  produces 
an  amount  of  elevation  to  temperature  in  their  substance 
which  can  be  distinctly  demonstrated  by  sufiiciently  delicate 
thermometric  apparatus.  Under  the  head  of  animal  heat, 
in  another  volume,  we  have  given  the  results  of  recent  oh- 

>  Du  Bois-Rethond,  locciL  '  Dondkbs,  loe,  eil. 
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servations  by  Lombard,  sliowing  an  elevation  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  head  during  mental  exertion.*  The  same 
facts  have  lately  been  observed  by  Schiff,"  who  has  also 
shown  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  in  nerves  during 
the  conduction  of  an  artificial  stimulus.' 

Action  of  Electricity  upon  the  Nerves, — A  great  deal  lias 
been  written  upon  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  tlie  nervous 
system,  and  facts  elicited  by  experiments  upon  this  subject 
are  higlily  important  in  their  bearing  on  physiology  and 
pathology.  Still,  there  are  numerous  observations  upon 
this  subject  which  have  but  little  importance,  in  a  purely 
physiological  sense,  except  that  they  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting. These  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  elaborately ; 
but  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  points  whicli  bear 
directly  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions 
of  the  nerves. 

The  first  important  fact — to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded— is,  that  electricity  is  the  best  means  tliat  we  have  of 
artificially  exciting  the  nerves.  Using  electricity,  we  can 
regulate  with  exquisite  nicety  the  degree  of  stimulation ; 
we  can  excite  the  nerves  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  re- 
spond to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation ;  the  effects  of 
difiTerent  currents  can  be  noted ;  and,  finally,  tliis  mode  of 
stimulation  produces  a  peculiar  and  interesting  condition  of 
the  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  proper  to  devote  some 
consideration,  in  this  connection,  to  the  effects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  agent  to  the  nerves. 

So  long  as  the  ner\'es  retain  their  irritability,  they  will 
respond  to  an  electrical  stimulus.  Experiments  may  be 
made  upon  the  exposed  ner\'es  in  living  animals  or  in  ani- 

^  See  ToL  iii.,  Aoimal  Heat,  p.  415. 

■  MoBiTZ  ScHirr,  Rechercha  tur  Vechauffemeni  den  ntrfs  et  cUs  centra  nervmx 
i  la  tuiit  de»  irritatiotu  tenwrielUs  et  sensitives. — Archives  de  pht/sioIor/iCy  Paris, 
1870,  tome  iii.,  p.  5,  et  seq, 

*  Ibid.,  1869,  tome  iL,  pp.  167  and  380. 
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mals  just  killed ;  and,  of  all  classes,  the  cold-blooded  animals 
present  the  most  favorable  conditions,  an  account  of  the 
persistence  of  nen^ous  and  muscular  irritability  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  death.  Experimenters  most  commonly  use 
frogs,  on  account  of  the  long  persistence  of  the  instability 
of  their  tissues  and  the  facility  with  which  certain  portions 
of  the  nervous  system  can  be  exposed.  For  ordinary  experi- 
ments upon  the  nervous  conduction,  the  parts  are  prepared 
by  detaching  the  posterior  extremities,  removing  the  skin, 
and  cutting  away  the  bone  and  muscles  of  the  thigh,  so  as 
to  leave  the  leg  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached.  A  frog's 
leg  thus  isolated  presents  a  nervous  trunk  one  or  two  inches 
in  length,  attached  to  the  muscles,  which  will  respond  to  the 
slightest  stimulus.  It  is  by  experiments  made  upon  frogs 
prepared  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  important  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nervous  system 
have  been  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  galvanic  current  may  be  applied  to 
k  nerve  so  that  the  direction  may,  in  the  one  case,  follow  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  centre  to  the  periph- 
ery, and,  in  the  other,  be  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  nerve. 
These  currents  have  been  called  respectively  the  direct,  or 
descending,  and  the  inverse,  or  ascending.*  When  the  posi- 
tive pole  (the  copper)  is  placed  nearer  the  origin  of  the 
ner\^c,  and  the  negative  pole  (the  zinc)  below  this  point  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve,  the  galvanic  current  follows  the 
normal  direction  of  the  motor  conduction,  and  tliis  is  ciiUed 
the  direct  current.  When  the  poles  are  reversed,  and  the 
direction  of  the  galvanic  current  is  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  centre,  it  is  called  the  inverse  current.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  speak  of  these  two  currents  respectively  as 
direct  and  inverse,  in  detailing  experiments  upon  the  action 
of  electricity  upon  the  nerves. 

The  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 

*  The  direct  current  is  sometimes  called  centrifugal,  and  the  inverse,  centrip- 
eUl 
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application  of  electricity  to  an  exi^osed  nerve  are  the  action 
of  constant .  currents  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  the 
phenomena  observed  on  making  and  breaking  the  circuit, 
and  the  effects  of  an  interrupted  current. 

During  the  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  through 
an  exposed  nerve,  whatever  be  its  direction,  there  are  no 
convulsive  movements  and  no  evidences  of  pain.  This  fact 
has  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists,  who  at  first 
limited  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves  to  two 
periods,  one  at  the  making  of  the  circuit  and  the  other  at  its 
interruption.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  a  portion  of  a  nervous  trunk  produces  a 
peculiar  condition  in  parts  of  the  nen^enot  included  between 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  described  by  Du  Bois-Keymond 
under. the  name  of  electrotonus ;  but  tlie  fact  that  neither 
motion  nor  sensation  is  excited  in  a  mixed  nerve  during  the 
actual  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  is  not  invalidated. 

If  a  sufficiently  powerful  constant  current  be  passed 
through  a  nerve,  disorganization  of  its  tissue  takes  place,  and 
the  nerve  finally  loses  its  excitability,  as  it  does  when 
bruised,  ligatured,  or  when  its  structure  is  destroyed  in  any 
other  way.*  It  was  thought  by  Galvani,  and  the  idea  has 
been  adopted  by  Matteucci,  Guerard,  and  Longet,*  that  a 
current  du*ected  exactly  across  a  nerve,  so  as  to  pass  at  right 
angles  to  its  fibres,  docs  not  give  rise  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  accepted  as  a 
demonstrated  fact.  Chauveau  has  found  that  a  transverse 
ctirrent  passed  through  the  exposed  facial  nerve  of  a  horse 
produces  well-marked  muscular  action.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  his  followers,  made  upon 
frogs,  are  feulty,  inasmuch  as  the  iiei*ve  is  so  small  that  but 
little  if  any  of  the  galvanic  current  passes  through  its  sub- 
stance, being  conducted  from  one  pole  to  the  other  through 

'  Bernard,  Lemons  8ur  la physiologie  ct  la pntJioh>ffie  dusynttmc  iierveui^  Paris, 
1858,  tozce  L,p.  162. 

•  LoNOET,  Traite  de  physiologic^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  193. 
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persistence  of  nervous  and  muscular  irritability  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  death.  Experimenters  most  commonly  use 
frogs,  on  account  of  the  long  persistence  of  the  irritability 
of  their  tissues  and  the  facility  with  which  certain  portions 
of  the  nervous  system  can  be  exposed.  For  ordinary  experi- 
ments upon  the  nervous  conduction,  the  parts  are  prepared 
by  detaching  the  posterior  extremities,  removing  the  skin, 
and  cutting  away  the  bone  and  muscles  of  the  thigh,  so  as 
to  leave  the  leg  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached.  A  frog's 
leg  thus  isolated  presents  a  nervous  trunk  one  or  two  inches 
in  length,  attached  to  the  muscles,  which  will  respond  to  the 
slightest  stimulus.  It  is  by  experiments  made  upon  frogs 
prepared  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  important  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nervous  system 
have  been  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  galvanic  current  may  be  applied  to 
k  nerve  so  that  the  direction  may,  in  the  one  case,  follow  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  centre  to  the  periph- 
ery, and,  in  the  other,  be  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  nerve. 
These  currents  have  been  called  respectively  the  direct,  or 
descending,  and  the  inverse,  or  ascending.*  When  the  posi- 
tive pole  (the  copper)  is  placed  nearer  the  origin  of  the 
nerve,  and  the  negative  pole  (the  zinc)  below  this  point  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve,  the  galvanic  current  follows  the 
normal  direction  of  the  motor  conduction,  and  this  is  called 
the  direct  current.  Wlien  the  poles  are  reversed,  and  the 
direction  of  the  galvanic  current  is  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  centre,  it  is  called  the  inverse  current.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  speak  of  these  two  currents  respectively  as 
direct  and  inverse,  in  detailing  experiments  upon  the  action 
of  electricity  upon  the  nerves. 

The  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 

1  Tbc  direct  current  is  sometimes  called  centiifuigal,  and  the  inyerse,  centrip- 
etal. 
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of  constant .  currents  of  different  degi'ces  of  intensity,  the 
phenomena  obsen^ed  on  making  and  breaking  the  circuit, 
and  the  effects  of  an  interrupted  current. 

During  the  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  through 
an  exposed  nerve,  whatever  be  its  direction,  there  are  no 
convulsive  movements  and  no  evidences  of  pain.  This  fact 
has  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists,  who  at  first 
limited  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves  to  two 
periods,  one  at  the  making  of  the  circuit  and  the  other  at  its 
interruption.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  a  portion  of  a  nervous  trunk  produces  a 
peculiar  condition  in  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  described  by  Du  Bois-Reymond 
under. the  name  of  electrotonus ;  but  tlie  fact  that  neither 
motion  nor  sensation  is  excited  in  a  mixed  nei've  during  the 
actual  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  is  not  invalidated. 

If  a  sufficiently  powerful  constant  current  be  passed 
through  a  nerve,  disorganization  of  its  tissue  takes  place,  and 
the  nerve  finally  loses  its  excitability,  as  it  does  when 
bruised,  ligatured,  or  when  its  structure  is  destroyed  in  any 
other  way.*  It  was  thought  by  Galvani,  and  the  idea  has 
been  adopted  by  Matteucci,  Guerard,  and  Longet,*  that  a 
current  directed  exactly  across  a  nerve,  so  as  to  pass  at  right 
angles  to  its  fibres,  does  not  give  rise  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  accepted  as  a 
demonstrated  fact.  Chauveau  has  found  that  a  transverse 
etirrent  passed  through  the  exposed  ficial  nerve  of  a  horse 
produces  well-marked  muscular  action,  lie  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  his  followers,  made  upon 
frogs,  are  faulty,  inasmuch  as  the  nerve  is  so  small  that  but 
little  if  any  of  the  galvanic  current  passes  through  its  sub- 
stance, being  conducted  from  one  pole  to  the  other  through 

'  Bernard,  Le^om  sur  la  phy9iologie  et  la  paUioloffie  dust/nttrru:  nerveux^  Paris, 
1868,  tome  L,p.  162. 

•  LoNGET,  TraiU  de phyiiologity  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  193. 
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the  surrounding  moisture,  wliich,  in  bis  own  experiments, 
was  carefully  removed/  Longet  has  noted  that  pain  is  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  a  transverse  current  through  a  sen- 
sitive trunk,  and  that  the  pain  does  not  seem  to  be  increased 
when  the  poles  are  separated  and  the  current  thus  is  sent 
through  a  portion  of  the  length  of  the  nerve.' 

All  who  have  experimented  upon  the  action  of  galvanism 
upon  the  mixed  nerves  have  noted  the  fact  alluded  to  above, 
that  the  phenomena  of  contraction  are  manifested  only  on 
closing  or  breaking  the  circuit.  Take,  for  example,  a  frog's 
leg  prepared  with  the  nerve  attached ;  place  one  pole  of  a 
feeble  galvanic  apparatus  on  the  nerve  and  then  make  the  . 
connection,  including  a  portion  of  the  nerve  in  the  circuit, 
and  usually,  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  occur  when  the 
circuit  is  closed,  the  limb  will  be  quiet  during  the  passage  of 
the  current,  and  another  contraction  will  take  place  when 
the  circuit  is  broken.  liVTien  the  parts  are  freshly  prepared, 
the  contractions  take  place  as  described,  whatever  be  the 
direction  of  the  current.'  After  a  time,  however,  the  ner- 
vous irritability  becomes  somewhat  enfeebled,  and  then  it  is 
observed  that  the  contraction  occurs  in  some  instances  when 
the  circuit  is  closed,  and  in  others  when  the  circuit  is  broken. 
The  diiferences  in  the  time  of  appearance  of  these  phenom- 
ena have  been  found  to  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the 
cm'rent,  and  may  be  formularized  as  follows : 

If  the  sciatic  nerve  attached  to  the  leg  of  a  frog,  prepared 

1  Chauyeau,  Effets  pht/sioloffiquea  de  rSUdriciie. — Journal  de  la  phynoto^ie^ 
Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  298.  * 

*  Longet,  loc.  cit.^  p.  201. 

'  A  form  of  galvanic  apparatus  which  we  have  long  used  and  found  very 
convenient  for  these  experiments  is  essentially  the  one  described  by  Bernard 
{SysUme  nerveuz^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  144).  It  consists  sunply  of  alternate 
copper  and  zinc  wires  wound  around  a  piece  of  wood  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  and  terminating  in  two  platinum  points  representing  the  positive  and 
negative  poles.  This  forms  a  sort  of  electric  forceps,  about  eight  inches  long, 
which,  when  moistened  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  will  give 
a  current  of  about  the  strength  required  for  most  of  the  experiments  detailed 
above. 
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in  the  usual  way  for  such  experiments,  be  subjected  to  a  feeble 
galvanic  current,  there  is  a  time  when  muscular  contraction 
takes  place  only  at  the  instant  when  the  circuit  is  made  ;  no 
contraction  occurring  when  the  circuit  is  broken ;  and  this 
occurs  only  with  the  direct  current ;  i.  e.,  wlien  the  current 
flows  toward  the  periphery,  the  positive  pole  being  above, 
and  the  negative  below.  If  the  poles  be  reversed,  so  that 
the  galvanic  current  flows  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
centres — the  inverse  current — contraction  of  the  muscles 
occors  only  when  the  circuit  is  broken  and  none  takes  place 
when  the  circuit  is  closed. 

These  phenomena  are  distinct  after  the  irritability  of  the 
parts  has  become  somewhat  diminished  by  exposure  or  by 
electric  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  but  they  may  occur  in  per- 
fectly fresh  parts,  when  the  galvanic  current  is  very  feeble. 
Usually,  when  the  nervous  irritability  is  at  its  height,  con- 
tractions occur  both  on  closing  and  breaking  the  circuit ;  but 
they  are  more  powerful  on  closing  the  circuit,  for  the  direct 
current,  and  on  breaking  the  circuit,  for  the  inverse  current. 
This  fact  has  been  noted  by  all  experimenters  since  the  time 
of  Ritter,  by  whom  the  essential  characters  of  these  phenom- 
ena were  flrst  described.*  Ritter  was  in  eiTor  in  supposing 
an  antagonistic  action  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles 
excited  by  making  the  circuit  with  the  direct,  and  breaking 
the  circuit  with  the  inverse  current ;  but  most  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  efiects  of  different  ciuTcnts  are  remarkably 
accurate  and  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  late  observers. 

A  very  simple  experiment  made  by  Matteucci  strikingly 
illustrates  the  contrasted  action  of  the  direct  and  the  inverse 
current.  The  posterior  extremities  of  a  frog  arc  prepared 
BO  as  to  leave  the  nerves  on  the  two  sides  connected  together 
by  a  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  The  legs  are  then  placed 
each  one  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  and  a  feeble  galvanic  cur- 
rent is  passed  from  one  glass  to  the  other.     It  is  evident 

*  RiTTKB,  Btyirdge  zurnHhem  Kaintnisades  Oalvanismus^  Jena,  1805,  Bd.  ii., 
driltef,  Tiertes  und  letztes  Stuck,  S.  132,  ei  seg. 
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that,  with  this  arrangement,  the  current  will  pass  through 
both  nerves,  being  direct  for  the  one  an4  inverse  for  the 
other.  In  this  case,  if  the  irritability  of  the  nei'\'es  be  not 
too  intense,  there  will  be  a  contraction  in  the  leg  in  which 
the  current  is  direct  at  the  time  of  making  the  cu*cuit,  while 
the  other  leg  will  contract  when  the  circuit  is  broken.*  This 
experiment  has  been  modified  by  Chauveau,  and  applied  to 
the  tw:o  facial  nerves  in  a  living  horse.  A  Leyden  jar  is 
very  feebly  charged  with  electricity,  and  the  two  facials  are 
exposed.  The  current  is  then  passed  instantaneously  through 
both  the  nerves,  which  gives  but  a  single  stimulus  and  that 
corresponds  to  the  time  of  making  the  circuit  with  the  con- 
stant current.  In  this  experiment,  the  current  is  direct  for 
one  nerve  and  inverse  for  the  other,  and  contraction  takes 
place  only  in  those  muscles  supplied  with  the  nerve  for 
which  the  current  is  direct.* 

The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  galvanic  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerve  is  more  vigorous  the  greater  the  extent  of 
the  nerve  included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery.  This 
fact  has  long  been  observed,  and  its  accuracy  is  easily  veri- 
fied. It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  stimulation  the  more  marked  would  be  the  mus- 
cular action  ;  and  the  stimulation  seems  to  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  nerve  through  which  the  gal- 
vanic current  is  made  to  pass. 

The  irritability  of  a  nerve,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  repeated  application  of  electricity,  whatever 
be  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely restored  by  repose.  It  is  a  cmious  fact,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  when  the  irritability  of  a  nerve  has  been  ex- 
hausted for  the  direct  current,  it  will  respond  to  the  inverse 
current,  and  vice  versa  /  and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that 
after  the  irritability  has  been  exhausted  by  the  direct  cur- 

*  Matteucci,  LefOM  sur  les  phenomenes  physiques  des  corps  vivatUs,  Paris, 
1847,  p.  283. 

•  Chauveau,  op.  cU. — Journal  de  la  physioioffie,  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  57. 
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rent,  it  is  restored  more  promptly  by  stimulation  with  the 
inverse  current  than  by  absolute  repose,  and  vice  versa. 
This  phenomenon,  observed  by  Volta,  is  sometimes  known 
as  "  volt^iic  alternation."  *  It  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  in 
frogs  prepared  as  above  described,  with  the  two  posterior 
extremities,  the  nerves  attached  through  a  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  placed  in  vessels  of  water  so  that  a  curi'ent  may 
bo  simultaneously  passed  through  both  nerves,  being  direct 
for  the  one  and  inverse  for  the  other.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  after  a  time,  contraction  occurs  only  in  one  leg,  for 
which  the  current  is  direct,  on  making  the  circuit,  and  in  the 
other,  only  on  breaking  the  circuit.  By  repeatedly  passing 
the  current  in  this  way,  after  a  time  there  will  be  no  con- 
traction in  either  leg,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  having 
become  exhausted.  If  the  poles  of  the  battery  be  now  re- 
versed, so  as  to  make  the  inverse  current  take  the  ]>lace  of 
the  direct,  contractions  with  making  and  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit will  again  occur.  The  irritability  may  again  be  ex- 
hausted and  restored  by  changing  the  poles,  and  this  may 
be  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  preparation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
direct  and  inverse  currents,  as  above  described,  applied  to 
nerves  exclusively  motor,  as  well  as  to  the  mixed  nerves.  In 
the  mixed  nerves  separated  from  the  centres,  it  is  evident 
that  the  motor  elements  only  are  acted  upon ;  and  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  undei'stand  how  the  action  of  these  currents 
could  be  diflerent  when  applied  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Longet  and  Matteucci,  however,  in  their 
earlier  exj^eriments  upon  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  observed  that  contraction  of  nmsdcs  took  place  on 
breaking  the  circuit,  with  the  direct  current,  and  on  making 
the  circuit,  with  the  inverse  current ;  precisely  the  oi)posite 
of  the  phenomena  noted  in  experiments  on  the  mixed 
nerves ;  and  Longet  proposed  from  this  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  ordinary  nerves  and  those  possessed  of  ex- 

*  Longet,  Traite  de  physiologie^  Paria,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  199. 
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clusively  motor  properties.  Tlie  error  in  these  observations, 
however,  was  early  pointed  out  by  Kousseau,  whose  experi- 
ments were  fully  detailed  by  Bernard  before  they  were  pub- 
lished separately.*  Eousseau  found  that  when  galvanism 
was  applied  to  a  mixed  nerve  still  connected  with  its  cen- 
tres, two  galvanic  currents  were  established ;  the  one  taking 
the  shorter  course  through  that  portion  of  the  nerve  includ- 
ed between  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  the  other,  called  the 
"  derived  current,"  taking  an  opposite  direction  through  the 
nerves  and  the  tissues.  It  is  evident  that  the  derived  cur- 
rent would  be  inverse  for  the  nerve  when  the  shorter  cur- 
rent is  direct,  and  vice  versa.  Now  if  the  extent  of  nerve 
included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery  be  short,  the  de- 
rived current  would  predominate,  and  we  would  seem  to 
have  contraction  with  the  closure  of  the  inverse  and  the 
opening  of  the  direct  current.  This  fact  was  fiiUy  demon- 
strated by  Eousseau,  who  devised  a  little  apparatus  for  neu- 
tralizing the  derived  current,  when  the  phenomena  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  currents  to  the  nerves  attached 
were  the  same  as  those  observed  in  divided  nerves.'  In 
1859-60,  shortly  after  these  experiments  were  published, 
we  repeated  them  before  a  medical  class,  and  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  experiments  of  Eous- 
seau have  since  been  confirmed  by  Chauveau ;  *  and  Mat- 
teucci,*  in  his  later  publications,  acknowledges  the  error  of 
his  first  observations,  though  Longet  still  adheres  to  his  ori- 
ginal deductions.* 

Induced  Muscular  Contraction. — ^A  curious  phenomenon 

1  RoussEAU)  in  Bernard,  Legona  9ur  la  phytiologie  el  la  pathdogie  du  sytieme 
nerveuXy  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  170,  et  seq. 

*  Loc.  cU.y  p.  181. 

*  Chauveau,  ^ff'efs  physiologiques  de  VeleciricUe. — Journal  de  la  ph^fsioiogit^ 
Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  458,  et  seq, 

*  Matteucci,  Phlnoir\en€s  physico-chimiquea  des  corps  vivanU, — JRevue des coun 
§eientifiqueSf  Paris,  1867-68,  tome  v.,  p.  608. 

*  LoNGEi,  Traite  de  phytiologie^  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  187. 
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was  discovered  by  Matteucci,  in  experimenting  upon  nervous 
and  musciJar  irritability,  which  has  been  called  "  induced 
muscular  contraction."  *  It  was  found  tliat  if  the  nerve  of  a 
galvanoscopic  frog's  leg  (the  leg  prepared  with  the  nerve 
attached  in  the  way  already  described)  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  muscles  of  another  leg  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
galvanization  of  the  nerve  giving  rise  to  contraction  of  the 
muscles  with  which  the  nerve  of  the  first  leg  is  in  contact 
will  induce  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  both.  This  ex- 
periment may  be  extended,  and  contractions  may  thus  be  in- 
duced in  a  series  of  legs,  the  nerve  of  one  being  in  contact 
with  the  muscles  of  another.  Tliis  illustrates  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  the  galvanoscopic  frog's  leg,  as  it  will  indicate  a  cur- 
rent due  to  a  single  muscular  contraction,  which  does  not 
affect  an  ordinary  galvanometer.  It  is  conclusively  proved 
that  the  "  induced  contraction,"  as  just  described,  is  not  due 
to  an  actual  propagation  of  the  galvanic  current,  but  to  a 
stimulus  produced  by  the  muscular  contraction  itself,  by  the 
fact  that  the  ssEme  phenomena  occur  when  the  first  muscular 
contraction  is  produced  by  mechanical  or  chemical  excitation 
of  the  nerve. 

Galvanic  Current  from  the  Exterior  to  ilie  Cut  Surface 
qf  a  Nerve. — Before  we  study  certain  phenomena  presented 
in  nerves  a  portion  of  which  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
constant  galvanic  current,  it  is  important  to  note  the  feet, 
discovered  many  years  ago  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  that  there 
exists  in  the  nerves,  as  in  the  muscles,*  a  galvanic  current 
from  the  exterior  to  their  cut  surface.'  This  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  of  electro- 
physiology.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  by  Matteucci 
that  the  nerve-current  has  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  the 

•  Matteccci,  Le^ns  giir  Us  phJknomenes  physiques  dcs  corps  viiHints^  Paris, 
\Wi,  p.  268. 

•  See  vol.  i.,  Movements,  p.  476. 

•  Dc  Bois-Rethond,  Untersuchungen  iiber  thierische  Ekktricitat^  Berlin,  1849, 
B.  251,  H  seq. 
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intensity  of  the  muscular  current/  The  existence  of  the 
nerve-current  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  more  physiological 
significance  than  the  analogous  fact  observed  in  the  muscular 
tissue.  It  is  presented  in  nerves  removed  from  the  body,  and 
has  no  relation  to  their  functional  activity,  whether  in  nor- 
mal action  or  excited  by  artificial  stimulation. 

Effects  of  a  Coiista/nt  Galvanic  Current  upon  the  Nei'vaus 
IrritaMLity, — Aside  from  the  disorganizing  effect  upon  the 
nerves  of  a  powerful  constant  current,  which  is  due  solely 
to  decomposition  of  their  substance,  a  feeble  current  has  been 
found  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  nen^ous 
irritability,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
is  passed.  The  law  in  accordance  with  which  this  influence 
is  exerted  is  stated  by  Matteucci  as  follows : 

"  A  continued  electric  current  passed  througl^  a  mixed 
nerve,  the  crural  or  the  lumbar,  for  example,  modifies  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  in  a  very  different  manner,  accord- 
ing to  its  direction.  The  excitability  is  enfeebled  by  the 
passage  of  the  direct  current,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pre- 
served and  augmented,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  by  the 
inverse  current.  The  time  necessary  in  order  that  the  cur- 
rent shall  produce  this  modification  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  excitability  of  the  nerve  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
intensity  of  the  current.  After  the  breaking  of-the  circuit, 
the  modification  of  the  nerve  tends  to  cease  at  a  period  that 
is  short  in  proportion  as  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  great 
and  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  feeble.  This  proposition 
explains  the  difierence  in  the  electro-physiological  effects  of 
the  continued  current  according  to  its  direction,  the  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  voltaic  alternations,  and  the  pe- 
riods discovered  and  specially  studied  by  Marianini  and 
Nobili." " 

This  law  has  been  carefully  studied  and  formularized,  as 
above,  by  Matteucci,  but  its  discovery  is  attributed  by  physi- 

*  Matteucci,  C(mn  (Tflectro-phyaioloffie^  Pang,  1858,  p.  122.        •  Ibid.,  p.  8^ 
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ological  writers  to  Pfaff.*  After  a  time,  varying  with  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the 
direct  current  will  destroy  the  nervous  irritability,  but  this 
may  be  restored  by  repose,  or  more  quickly  by  the  passjigo 
of  an  inverse  current.  If  the  inverse  current  be  passed  first 
for  a  few  seconds,  a  contraction  follows  the  breaking  of  the 
circuit ;  and  this  contraction,  within  certain  limits,  is  more 
vigorous  the  longer  the  current  is  passed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  prolonged  passage  of  the  inverse  current  increases  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  for  any  kind  of  stimulus.  "NVTien 
the  inverse  current  has  been  passed  through  the  nerves  for 
several  hours,  breaking  of  the  circuit  is  followed  by  very 
violent  contraction  and  a  tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles, 
enduring  for  several  seconds. 

Eledrotonns^  AnelectrotonuSj  and  Cateledroionus, 

Many  years  ago,  Du  Bois-Eeymond  discovered  the  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  when  a  constant  galvanic  current 
is  passed  through  a  portion  of  a  freshly-prepared  nerve,  those 
parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  are  brought 
into  a  peculiar  condition.  AVTiile  in  this  state,  the  nerve 
will  deflect  tlie  needle  of  a  delicate  galvanometer  and  its  ex- 
citability is  modified.'  The  deflection  of  the  needle,  in  this 
instance,  is  not  due  to  the  normal  nen-e-current,  for  it  occurs 
when  the  galvanometer  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  nerve 
onlv.  It  is  due  to  an  electric  tension  of  the  entire  nerve,  in- 
duced  by  the  passage  of  a  current  through  a  portion  of  its 
extent.  This  condition  is  called  electrotonus.  The  phe- 
nomena thus  produced  have  been  most  elaborately  studied  by 
Pfliiger,  who  further  recognized  a  peculiar  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  nerve  near  the  anode,  or  positive  pole,  difl'ering 
from  the  condition  of  the  nerve  near  the  cathode,  or  nejfative 
pole.     !Near  the  anode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  dimin- 

*  LoNOET,  Traite  df  phitftlologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  194. 

•  Dc  Bois-Retmoxd,  Uniersuchungcn  iiber  Uiieriiche  Elektricitat^  Berlin,  1849, 
Bd  ii.,  S.  289,  ei  ieq. 
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ished,  and  this  condition  lias  been  called  aneleetrotoniis.' 
Near  the  cathode,  the  excitability  is  increased,  and  this  con 
dition  has  been  called  catelectrotonus.' 

These  varied  plienomena  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended investigation  by  electro-physiologists ;  and  although 
they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  physiological  properties 
of  the  nerves,  they  have  considerable  pathological  and  thera- 
peutic importance.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  elec- 
tricity is  one  of  the  most  eflScient  agents  at  our  command 
for  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  nerves  aifected  with 
disease ;  and  the  constant  current  .has,  particularly  of  late, 
been  extensively  and  successfully  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 
The  constant  current,  in  restoring  the  normal  condition  of 
nerves,  must  influence,  not  only  that  portion  included  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  battery,  but  the  entire  nerve ;  and 
the  electrotonic  condition,  with  its  modifications,  explains 
how  this  result  may  be  obtained.  Undoubtedly  the  sensory 
nerves  are  aftected  as  well  as  the  motor,  though  we  have  as 
yet  but  little  positive  information  upon  this  point.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  constant  current  diminishes  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  near  the  anode  (anelectrotonos)  and 
increases  it  near  the  cathode  (catelectrotonos)  may  become 
important  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  current  to  be 
employed  in  diflerent  cases  of  disease. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  subject  of  electro-physi- 
ology, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  indicate,  as 
clearly  and  simply  as  possible,  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  nerves, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  definitively  ascertained.  For  a  most 
lucid  exposition  of  these  laws,  the  physiological  student  can- 
not do  better  than  to  consult  a  lecture  recently  published  by 
Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh." 

•  Pn.t70ER,  Uniermchungen  uber  die  Phjfsiologie  de$  Electrotomu^  Berlin,  1859, 
S.  277,  et  seq. 

•  Op.  eii.j  S.  186,  el  seq. 

•  Rutherford,  Electrotomts, — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phj/siology^  Cambridge 
and  London,  1868,  vol  U.,  p.  87,  el  seq. 
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The  phenomena  of  electrotonus  are  very  simple ;  and  it 
is  only  when  we  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  to  account  for 
these  phenomena  that  the  subject  becomes  obscure.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  nerve  be  exposed  in  a  living  aui- 
mal,  or  in  one  just  killed,  and  a  galvanic  current  be  applied 
irom  a  Grove's  battery,  in  which  about  twelve  square  inches 
of  zinc  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  containing  one 
part  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  to  eight  of  water/  A  deli- 
cate galvanometer  applied  to  the  nerve  either  above  or  be- 
low the  -polea  will  indicate  a  decided  current,  much  more  in- 
tense than  the  tranquil  nei've-current  between  the  exterior 
and  the  cut  surface.  This  electrotonic  condition  exists  so 
long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  continued ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Matteucci  in  operating  upon  the  higher  animals — 
rabbits,  dogs,  fowls,  and  sheep — when  the  galvanic  current 
has  been  mifficiently  powerful  and  prolonged,  the  electroto- 
nic condition  persists  for  a  certain  time  after  the  stimulus 
has  ceased.*  As  we  have  seen  that  the  muscular  contraction 
following  galvanic  stimulation  of  a  nene  is  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  nerve  included  between  the  poles 
of  the  battery,  so  the  electrotonic  condition  increases  in 
intensity  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  subjected  to  the  con- 
stant current ;  provided,  always,  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  be  slightly  increased  to  compensate  the  enfeebling 
action  due  to  the  resistance  in  the  increased  length  of  the 
circuit.' 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  various  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  electrotonus.  Matteucci  has  made  a  series  of  interesting 
observ^ations  upon  conductors  formed  of  very  fine  wires,  one 
of  platinum  and  the  other  of  amalgamated  zinc,  covered  with 
cotton  thread  soaked  in  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of 

'  Rutherford,  lor.  eit, 

•  Matteucci,  Ortgine  de  VHedrotone  des  nerfs. — Bevue  des  coura  KcietitiJiqaeM^ 
Piiris,  1867-68,  tome  v.,  p.  279. 

MoROAK,  Eledro-phytiology  and  Tlierapcutics^  New  York,  1868,  p.  496. 
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zinc.  The  experiments  were  then  arranged  so  as  to  operate 
first  with  the  platinum  wire  and  afterward  with  the  zinc,  by 
passing  a  galvanic  current  through  a  small  portion  of  the 
conductor,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  passed  through  a  portion 
of  a  nerve,  lie  found  that  in  this  way  he  could  produce  a 
strong  electrotonic  current  in  the  platinum  wire,  even  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  feet  from  the  electrodes,  w^hile 
no  such  cuiTcnt  was  observed  in  the  zinc.  He  remarks  that 
in  the  platinum  wire  '*'  secondary  polarities "  are  produced 
very  powerfully  and  rapidly,  while  these  are  not  developed  in 
the  zinc*  From  these  experiments  alone,  it  might  seem  that 
the  phenomena  of  electi*otonus,  as  described  by  Du  Bois-Iley- 
niond  and  others,  are  to  be  explained  entirely  by  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  nerves  as  conductors  of  electricity ;  but 
various  observations  on  the  nerves  under  different  condi- 
tions have  conclusively  proven  the  contrary.  All  observers 
are  agreed -that  the  electrotonic  condition  is  marked  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  and  is  either  entirely 
absent  or  extremely  feeble  in  nerves  that  are  dead,  or  have 
lost  their  irritability.  If  a  strong  ligature  be  applied  to  the 
extra-polar  portion  of  the  ner\  e,  or  if  the  n.erve  be  divided 
and  the  cut  ends  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
electrotonic  condition  is  either  not  observed  or  is  very  feeble. 
These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tro ton  us  depend  upon  the  physiological  integrity  of  nerves. 
A  dead  nerve,  or  one  that  has  been  divided  or  strongly  liga- 
tured, may  present  these  phenomena  under  the  stimulation 
of  a  very  powerful  current  (and  then  only  to  a  slight  degree), 
when  the  condition  dej^ends  upon  the  purely  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  nerve  as  a  conductor  ;  but  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  these  phenomena  and  those  observed  in  nerves 
that  retain  their  physiological  properties.  Were  it  other- 
wise, how  could  the  physiological  properties  of  a  diseased 
nerve  be  restored  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  a  constant 
current  passed  through  a  restricted  portion,  when  the  exci- 

*  Jieviie  dct  cours  scicrdifiques^  Paris,  ISeY- 68,  tome  v.,  p.  279. 
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lability  of  the  nerve  is  only  manifested  at  the  closing  or 
opening  of  the  circuit  ?  * 

Andectrotojius  and  Catelectroionua. — ^It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  a  portion  of  a  nerve  is  subjected  to  a  moder 
ately  powerful  constant  current,  the  conditions  of  the  extra 
polar  portions  corresponding  to  the  two  poles  of  the  battery 
are  entirely  different.  Near  the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction 
are  diminished.  If,  however,  wo  have  a  galvanometer  ap- 
plied to  this  portion  of  the  nerve,  itB  dectroniotive  power, 
measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometric  needle,  is 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  near  the  negative  pole,  or 
cathode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  increased  as  well  as 
the  rate  of  nervous  conduction;  but  the  electromotive  power 
is  diminished.  The  above  is  kid  down  by  Kutherford,  as 
the  law  of  clectrotonus.*  These  facts,,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  increase  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  near 
the  cathode  and  its  diminution  near  the  anode,  are  partial- 
ly explained  by  Matteucci  upon  purely  physical  principles, 
depending  upon  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  current,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment : 

Two  cups  are  filled,  the  one  with  a  very  feeble  alkaline 
solution,  and  the  other  with  an  equally  weak  acid  fluid.  A 
number  of  galvanoscopic  frogs'  legs  are  then  rai)idly  pre- 
pared, of  which  one-half  the  number  is  plunged  in  the  alka- 
line and  one-half  in  the  acid  fluid,  for  from  thirty  seconds 
to  one  or  two  minutes.  The  parts  are  then  removed  from 
the  liquids,  and  are  carefully  washed  and  dried  in  bibulous 
paper.     By  touching  the  nerves  with  a  strong  solution  of 

*  It  is  necessary  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Matteucci  {Joe.  cit.)  found 
that  the  electrotonic  condition  in  the  platinum  wire  covered  with  moistened 
cotton  was  affected  by  a  strong  ligature  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  a  living  nerve, 
when,  of  course,  "  the  alteration  consists  principally  in  the  solution  of  continu- 
ity thus  produced  in  the  moist  covering  of  the  metallic  thread." 

*  RcTncRFORD,  Elcclrotonu9. — Journal  of  Anaiomy  and  Physiology,  Cambridge 
tod  London,  1868,  toL  iL,  p.  98. 
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common  salt,  which  is  a  powerful  excitant  for  the  nervous 
irritability,  the  nerves  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  alkaline 
solution  produced  more  powerful  and  prompt  contractions 
than  those  exposed  to  the  acid.  Now  the  electrolytic  action 
of  a  constant  current  tends  to  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen 
and  an  alkali  near  the  cathode,  and  oxygen  and  an  acid  near 
the  anode ;  and  by  this,  Matteucci  explains  the  increase  of 
excitability  in  catelectrotonus  and  the  diminished  excita- 
bility in  anelectrotonufi.*  As  regards  this  question,  we  have 
only  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  general  electrotonus,  that  the 
conditions  arc  susceptible  of  a  partial  explanation  on  purely 
physical  groimds ;  but  precisely  how  far  the  unexplained 
physiological  properties  of  the  nerves  are  involved,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

Neutral  Point. — The  anelectrotonic  condition,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  catelectrotonic  condition  at  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery,  are  marked  in  extra-polar  portions  of 
the  nerve,  and  are  to  be  recognized  as  well  in  that  portion 
through  which  the  current  is  passing;  but  between  the 
poles,  is  a  point  where  these  conditions  meet,  as  it  were, 
and  where  the  excitability  is  unchanged.  This  has  been 
called  the  neutral  point.  When  the  galvanic  current  is  of 
moderate  strength,  this  neutral  point  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  poles.  "  Wlien  a  weak  current  is  used,  the  neu- 
tral point  approaches  the  positive  pole,  while  in  a  strong 
current,  it  approaches  the  negative  pole.  In  other  words,  in 
a  weak  current  the  negative  pole  rules  over  a  wider  territory 
than  the  positive  pole,  whereas  in  a  strong  current  the  posi- 
tive pole  prevails."  * 

Negative  Vanation. — There  remains  one  curious  phe- 
nomenon, discovered  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  which  depends 

'  Matteucci,  Phhiomkm  physicO'Chimiqites  des  eorjm  vivanU. — Rsim»  du 
court  BcieniifiqueSy  Paris,  1867-^68,  tomo  y.,  p.  579. 

'  RUTHSRFORD,  loc,  cU.j  p.  92. 
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uix)ii  the  action  of  a  rapidly-interrupted  current  applied  to 
an  excitable  nerve.  If  a  galvanometer  be  applied  to  a  liv- 
ing nerve  bo  as  to  indicate  by  its  deviation  the  normal,  or 
tranquil  nerve-current,  a  rapidly-interrupted  current  of  elec- 
tricity passed  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  it  is  well 
known,  produces  a  tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles.  If  we 
now  watch  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  it  will  be  ob- 
served to  retrograde,  and  will  finally  return  to  zero,  indi- 
cating that  the  proper  ner\x-current  has  been  overcome. 
This  will  be  observed  to  a  slight  degree  under  the  influence 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  the 
proper  nerve-current  being  diminished,  but  generally  not 
abolished.  This  variation  of  the  needle  under  the  influence 
of  the  tetanic  condition  has  been  called  negative  variation.* 
We  do  not  yet  know  that  it  has  any  important  physiological 
or  i>athological  significance. 

'  Dv  Bois-RmiOMD,  Uhiermehunffm  vber  thierische  EUktriciUU^  Berlin,  1849, 
Bd.  il,  S.  425,  H  9eq, 
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SPINAL   NERVES — MOTOR   NERVES   OF  THE   EYEBALL. 

Special  ncrres  coming  from  the  spinal  cord — Cranial  nerves — ^Anatomical  classi- 
fication— Physiological  classification — Motor  oculi  communis  (third  nerve) 
— Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  functions — Influence  upon  cer- 
tain muscles  of  the  eyeball — ^Action  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle — Influ- 
ence upon  the  movements  of  the  iris — Patheticus,  or  trochlearis  (fourth 
nerve) — ^Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  function — ^Action  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle — Motor  oculi  extcmus,  or  abducens  (sixth  nerve) 
— Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  function. 

Spinal  N'e)'ve8. 

Wrrn  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of 
the  nerves  belonging  to  the  eerebro-spinal  system,  the  func- 
tions of  most  of  the  special  nerves  are  apparent  simply  from 
their  anatomical  relations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
spinal  nerves;  which,  in  general  terms,  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  the  sphincters, 
and  to  the  integument  covering  these  parts,  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  head,  and  a  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  account  of  the 
exact  function  of  each  nervous  branch  would  necessitate  a 
fiill  description,  not  only  of  the  nerves,  but  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  which  is  manifestly  within  the  scope  only  of 
elaborate  treatises  on  descriptive  anatomy.  It  is  suflScient 
to  indicate,  in  this  connection,  that  there  are  thirty-one  pairs 
of  spinal  nerves  ;  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar, 
fiv6  sacral,  and  one  coccygeaL  Each  nerve  arises  from  the 
spinal  cord  by  an  anterior  (motor)  and  a  posterior  (sensoiy) 
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root ;  the  posterior  roots  being  the  larger,  and  having  a  gan- 
glion. Immediately  beyond  the  ganglion,  the  two  roots 
unite  into  a  single  mixed  nerve,  which  passes  ont  of  the 
spinal  canal  by  the  intervertebral  foramen.  The  nerve  thus 
constituted  is  endowed  with  both  motor  and  sensory  prop- 
erties. It  divides  outside  of  the  spinal  canal  into  two 
branches,  anterior  and  posterior,  both  containing  motor  and 
sensory  filaments,  which  are  distributed  respectively  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body.  The  anterior 
branches  are  the  larger,  and  supply  the  limbs  and  all  parts 
in  front  of  the  spinal  column. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves 
form  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the  four  inferior  cervical  nerves, 
with  the  first  dorsal,  form  the  brachial  plexus.  Tlie  anterior 
branches  of  the  dorsal  nerv^es,  ^^^th  the  exception  of  the  first, 
supply  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  These  nerves 
go  directly  to  their  distribution,  and  do  not  first  form  a 
plexus,  lilce  most  of  the  other  spinal  nerves.  The  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves  form  the  lumbar 
plexus.  The  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  nerve  and 
a  branch  from  the  fourth  unite  with  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  first  sacral,  forming  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  and  enter 
into  the  sacral  plexus.  The  three  upper  anterior  sacral 
nerves  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth  form  the  sacral  j)lexus. 
Tlie  greatest  portion  of  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the  muscles  of  the  anus.  The 
fifth  anterior  sacral  and  the  coccygeal  are  distributed  about 
the  coccvx. 

Tlie  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  very  sim- 
ple in  their  distribution.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
have  no  great  physiological  importance,  these  nen^es  pass 
backward  from  the  main  trunk,  divide  into  two  branches, 
external  and  internal,  and  their  filaments  of  distribution  go 
to  the  muscles  and  integument  behind  the  spinal  column. 

It  is  further  important  to  note,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  do  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  great  sym- 
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pathetic  nerve,  that  all  .of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  anas- 
tomose with  the  sympathetic.  This  anatomical  connection 
between  the  two  systems  of  nerves  has  great  physiological 
interest. 

Cranial  Nea^ea. 

The  nerves  which  pass  out  from  the  cranial  cavity  present 
certain  differences  in  their  arrangement  and  general  proper- 
ties from  the  ordinary  spinal  nerves.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
spinal  nerves  are  exceedingly  simple,  each  one  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  motor  and  a  sensory  root.  The  function  of 
most  of  them  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  when  we  under- 
stand their  general  properties  and  anatomical  distribution. 
Many  of  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  are  peculiar,  either  as 
regards  their  general  properties  or  in  their  distribution  to 
parts  concerned  in  special  functions.  In  some  of  these 
nerves,  the  most  important  facts  concerning  their  distribu- 
tion have  only  been  ascertained  by  physiological  experimen- 
tation, and  their  anatomy  is  inseparably  connected  with 
their  physiology.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  classify  these  nerves  with  reference  strictly  to  their  prop- 
erties and  functions ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  we  must  adopt  as  a  basis  those  divisions  recog- 
nized in  the  best  works  on  anatomy. 

The  two  classifications  of  the  cranial  nerves  adopted  by 
most  anatomists  are  the  arrangement  of  Willis*  and-of  Som- 
mering.*  The  first  of  these  is  the  more  common,  and  in  it 
the  nerves  are  numbered  from  before  backward  in  the  order 
in  which  they  pass  out  of  the  skull,  making  nine  pairs.' 

*  Willis,  Cerebri  AnaUmie :  cui  ctccetsU  Nervorum  Descriptio  et  Uha^  Lon- 
dinii  1664,  p.  145,  ei  seq, 

*  SoHMERiNO,  De  Basi  Etuxpfvdi  ei  OriffitUbus  Nervorum^  Goettingae,  1778, 
p.  69,  d  seq, 

'  Haller  adopted  the  classification  of  Willis,  and  hb  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  all  of  the  later  anatomical  and  physiological  writers,  but  he  dis- 
cards the  tenth  pair,  the  suboccipital,  or  first  cervical  nerve,  originally  reckoned 
by  Willis  with  the  cranial  nerves  (Haller,  Elementa  Physioloffice^  Lausannse, 
1762,  tomus  iv.,  p.  240.) 
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Anatomical  Claaaification  of  the  Cranial  I^erveft, 

First  Pair. — Olfactory ;  special  nerve  of  smell. 

Second  Pair. — Optic ;  special  nerve  of  sight. 

Third  Pair, — ^Motor  ociili  communis ;  motor  nerve  die 
tribnted  to  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  to  the  iris,  and  the 
levator  palpebne. 

Fourth  Pair. — ^Patheticus,  or  trochlearis ;  a  motor  nerve 
Bent  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Fifth  Pair. — A  small  motor  root  (nerve  of  mastication) 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  a  large  root 
(the  trifecial),  the  nerve  of  general  sensibility  of  the  face. 

Sixth  Pair. — Motor  oculi  extemus,  or  abducens ;  a  mo- 
tor nerve  passing  to  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Seventh  Pair. — ^Portio  mollis,  or  auditory,  a  special  nerve 
of  hearing ;  and  the  portio  dura,  or  facial ;  a  motor  nerve 
distributed  to  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face. 

Eighth  Pair. — Glosso-pharyngeal ;  pneumog-astric,  or  par 
vagum ;  spinal  accessory.  Three  mixed  nerves,  with  quite 
extensive  distributions. 

JSi'inth  Pair. — Sublingual,  or  hypoglossal ;  a  motor  nerve 
distributed  to  the  tongue.* 

Physiological  Classification. 

(a.)  Kercei  of  Special  ScMe. 
Olfactory. 

Optic. 

Auditory. 

Gustatory,  comprising  a  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  a  small  filament  from  the  fiicial  to  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth. 

^  According  to  the  classification  of  Sommering,  the  arrangement  is  the  some 
for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  The  facial  is  called  the  bct. 
enth ;  the  auditory,  the  eighth  ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  ninth ;  the  pneumo- 
gaatric,  the  tenth ;  the  spinal  accessory,  the  eleventh ;  and  the  sublingual,  the 
twelfth. 
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(b.)  Nerves  of  Motion, 

Nerves  of  motion  of  the  eyeball;  comprising  tlie  motor 
oculi  commmiis,  the  patlieticus,  and  the  motor  oculi  externus. 
Nerve  of  mastication,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth. 
Facial,  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  expression. 
Spinal  accessory. 
Sublingual. 

(c.)  Nerves  of  General  Sensibility, 

Trifacial,  or  large  root  of  the  fifth. 
A  portion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
Pneumogastric. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  the  nerves  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  properties  at  their  roots.  In  their  course, 
some  of  these  nerves  become  mixed,  and  their  branches  are 
both  motor  and  sensory,  such  as  the  pneumogastric  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  trifacial. 

The  nerves  of  special  sense  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  en- 
dowed with  general  sensibility ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gustatory  nerves,  do  not  present  a  ganglion  on  their 
roots,  in  this,  also,  differing  from  the  ordinary  sensory 
nerves.  They  are  capable,  therefore,  of  conveying  to  the 
nerve-centres  only  certain  peculiar  impressions,  such  as 
odors,  for  the  olfactory  nerves ;  light,  for  the  optic  nerves ; 
sound,  for  the  auditory  nerves.  The  proper  transmission  of 
these  impressions,  however,  involves  the  action  of  accessory 
organs,  more  or  less  complex ;  and  we  will  pass  over  the 
properties  of  these  nerves  until  we  come  to  treat  in  full  of 
the  special  senses. 

Motor  Oculi  Communis  {Third  Neroe). 

The  third  cranial  nerve  is  the  most  important  of  the 
motor  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  Its 
physiology  is  readily  understood  in  connection' with  its  dis- 
tribution, the  only  point  at  all  obscure  being  its  relations  to 
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the  movements  of  tlie  iris,  upon  which  the  results  of  experi- 
ments are  somewhat  contradictory.  As  a  prefece  to  the 
Btndy  of  the  functions  of  tliis  nerv^e,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
Bcribe  its  anatomical  relations. 

Physiological  Anatomy, — ^Like  all  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
this  has  an  apparent  origin,  where  it  separates  from  the  en- 
eephalon,  and  a  deep  origin,  wliich  is  the  last  point  to  which 
its  fibres  can  be  traced  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  but 
the  origin  has  not  the  physiological  importance  attached  to 
its  ultimate  distribution. 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  nerve  is  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  cms-  cerebri,  directly  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
midway  between  the  pons  and  the  corpora  albicantia.  It 
presents  here  from  eight  to  ten  filaments,  of  nearly  equal 
size,  which  soon  unite  into  a  single,  rounded  trunk. 

The  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  has  been  studied  by  dissec- 
tions of  the  encephalon  fresh  and  hardened  by  different 
liquids.  Yulpian,  who  has  made  a  great  number  of  very 
carefiil  dissections  of  these  nerves,  has  been  able  to  follow 
the  fibres  from  their  apparent  origin  into  the  brain-substance 
as  lar  as  the  median  line.*  From  the  groove  by  which  they 
emerge  from  the  encephalon,  the  fibres  spread  out  in  a  fan- 
fiL'ipe,  the  middle  filaments  passing  inward,  the  anterior,  in- 
ward and  forward,  and  the  posterior,  inward  and  backward. 
As  the  Result  of  his  observations,  Vulpian  concludes  that 
the  middle  filaments  pass  to  the  median  line,  and  decussate 
with  corresponding  fibres  from  the  opposite  side.  The  ante- 
rior filaments  pass  forward  and  are  lost  in  the  optic  thala- 
mus. The  posterior  filaments  pass  l)ackward,  and  decussate 
beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  This  apparent  decussation 
of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  third  nerves  is  important  in 
connection  with  the  harmony  of  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes  and  the  iris  upon  the  two  sides. 

*  Vulpian,  Ettai  tur  Vorigine  de  piusicurs  pairea  da  nerfo  craniens^  Thk€^ 
Paris,  1863,  p.  10,  €<»ey." 
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The  distribution  of  the  third  nerve  is  very  simple.  As 
it  passes  into  the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  it  divides 
into  two  branches.  The  superior,  which  is  the  smaller, 
passes  to  the  superior  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  certain 
of  its  filaments  are  continued  to  the  levator  palpebr©  supe- 
rioris.  The  inferior  division  breaks  up  into  three  branches. 
The  internal  branch  passes  to  the  internal  rectus  muscle ; 
the  inferior  branch,  to  the  inferior  rectus ;  the  external 
branch,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  distributed  to  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle,  and,  in  its  course,  sends  a  short  and  thick 
filament  to  the  lenticular,  or  ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic.  It  is  this  branch  which  is  supposed,  through 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  passing  from  the  lenticular  ganglion, 
to  furnish  the  motor  influence  to  the  iris. 

In  its  course,  this  nerve  receives  a  few  very  delicate  fila- 
ments from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  a 
branch  also  from  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trifacial. 

Properties  and  Fuiictions  of  the  Motor  Oouli  Commimiis. 
— ^Irritation  applied  to  the  root  of  the  third  nerve  in  a  living 
animal  produces  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed, but  no  pain.  K  the  irritation,  however,  be  applied 
a  little  farther  on,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  sensibility,  which  is  readily  explained  by  its  com- 
munications with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trifacial.  At 
its  root,  therefore,  this  nerve  is  exclusively  motor,  and  its 
functions  are  connected  entirely  with  the  action  of  muscles. 
These  facts  have  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Lon- 
get  *  and  by  Chauveau." 

Most  of  the  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  functions 
of  the  motor  oculi  are  clearly  demonstrable  by  dividing  the 
nerve  in  a  living  animal,  and  are  illustrated  by  cases  of  its 

*  LoxGET,  Traite  d€  physidogie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  654. 

•  Chauveau,  Kecherchea  phydologiques  aur  Vorigine  apparenJte  et  sur  Vorigine 
rMle  dc8  nerfs  moteura  craniens. — Journal  de  la  phynologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome 
9^  p.  274. 
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paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  Ileroert  Mayo  was  one  of 
the  first  to  experiment  upon  this  licrve  in  animals  living  or 
just  killed,  but  his  observations  were  made  chiefly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  movements  of  the  iris/  Bernard,'  Longet,' 
and  all  others  who  have  divided  the  nerve  in  living  animals, 
are  agreed  with  regard  to  the  plienomena  following  its  sec- 
tion, which  depend  upon  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
These  phenomena  are  as  follows : 

1.  Falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  bleplmroptosis. 

2.  External  strabismus,  immobility  of  the  eye,  except 
outward,  inability  to  rotate  the  eye  on  its  antcro-posterior 
axis  in  certain  directions,  with  slight  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terference with  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

The  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  constantly  observed 
after  division  of  the  nerve  in  living  animals,  and  always  fol- 
lows its  complete  paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  An  ani- 
mal in  which  the  nerve  has  been  divided  cannot  raise  the  lid, 
but  can  approximate  the  lids  more  closely,  by  a  voluntary 
effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  falling  of  the  lid  gives  to 
the  face  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression.  The 
complete  loss  of  power  shows  that  the  levator  j)alpebnB  su- 
perioris  muscle  depends  upon  the  third  nerve  entirely  for  its 
motor  filaments.  In  pathology,  external  strabismus  is  very 
frequently  observed  without  falling  of  the  lid,  the  filament 
distributed  to  the  levator  muscle  not  being  affected. 

*  Mayo,  Anatomical  and  PhyMoffical  CommenVtruB^  Xuraljcr  ii.,  London, 
1823,  p.  6 ;  and,  OuUina  of  Human  I*hi/9iolofft/^  London,  1827,  p.  294. 

'  BfJtKARD,  JjCfOM  tur  la  physiologie  et  la  pathologie  du  Bysteine  nerveuXj  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  2<)4,  et  seq. 

Bernard  gives  the  following  directions  for  division  of  the  thinl  nerve  in  the 
rabbit :  A  small  steel  hook  is  introduced  along  the  extcrnnl  wall  of  the  orbit 
into  the  middle  temporal  foi^sa.  With  the  hook  the  nerve  is  caught  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  which  is  attached  to  the  sella  tur- 
cica, and  torn  across.  In  this  operation,  there  are  generally  evidences  of  pain 
from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fidh  as  it  is  touched  by  the  insti-ument 

*JLoc.ciL 
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The  external  strabismus  and  the  immobility  of  the  eye- 
ball except  in  an  outward  direction  are  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti  muscles,  the  external 
rectus  acting  without  its  antagonist ;  a  condition  which  re- 
quires no  further  explanation.  These  points  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  nerve  in  rabbits. 
If  the  head  of  the  animal  be  turned  inward,  exposing  the 
eye  to  a  bright  light,  the  globe  will  turn  outward,  by  the 
action  of  the  external  rectus ;  but  if  the  head  be  turned  out- 
ward, the  globe  remains  motionless.* 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  note  the  eflTects  of  paralysis  of 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  which  is  also  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve.  This  muscle,  acting  from  its  origin  at  the  infe- 
rior and  internal  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  base  of 
the  orbit  to  its  attachment  at  the  inferior  and  external  part 
of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  gives  to  the 
globe  a  movement  of  rotation  on  an  oblique,  horizontal  axis, 
downward  and  backward,  directing  the  pupil  upward  and 
outward.  When  this  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  superior 
oblique,  having  no  antagonist,  rotates  the  globe  upward  and 
inward,  directing  the  pupil  downward  and  outward. .  The 
action  of  the  oblique  muscles  is  observed  when  we  move  the 
head  alternately  toward  one  shoulder  and  the  other.  In  the 
liimian  subject,  when  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  on  one  side 
is  paralyzed,  the  eye  cannot  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  movements  of  the  head,  as  it  does  upon  the  sound  side, 
so  as  to  keep  the  pupil  fixed,  and  the  patient  has  double 
vision.' 

When  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  external 
rectus  and  superior  oblique,  are  paralyzed,  as  they  are  by  sec- 
tion of  the  third  nerve,  the  globe  is  slightly  protruded,  simply 
by  the  relaxation  of  most  of  its  muscles.  An  opposite  action 
is  easily  observ^ed  in  a  cat  with  the  facial  nerve  divided,  so 
that  it  cannot  close  the  lids.    When  the  cornea  is  touched, 

^  Bernard,  loc.  cU. 

'  LoNGET,  Traile  de  pkyiklogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  555. 
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all  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  four  recti,  act  to  draw 
the  globe  into  the  orbit,  which  allows  the  lid  to  fall  slight- 
ly, and  projects  the  little  membrane  which  serves  as  a  third 
eyelid  in  these  animals. 

Observations  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  third 
nerve  upon  the  movements  of  the  iris  have  not  been  so  sat- 
isfactory in  their  results  as  those  relating  to  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  nerve  sends  a 
filament  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the  sjTnpathetic,  and 
that  from  this  ganglion,  the  short  ciliary  nerves  take  their 
origin  and  pass  to  the  iris.  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
system  receive  branches  both  from  motor  and  sensory  nerves 
belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  While  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  division  of  the  third  nerve  affects  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  be  a 
direct  influence,  or  an  influence  exerted  primarily  upon  the 
ganglion,  not,  perhaps,  differing  from  the  general  effects 
upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  that  follow  destruction  of 
their  branches  of  commimication  with  the  motor  nerves. 
As  yet  we  know  little  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic  system;  but  some  of 
the  researches  of  Bernard  into  the  influence  of  the  svm- 
pathetic  ganglia  upon  the  salivary  secretion  show  that  the 
submaxillary  ganglion,  at  least,  becomes  paralyzed,  or  loses 
its  influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
after  it  has  been  separated  for  a  certain  time  from,  the  cere- 
bro-spinal system.*  These  considerations,  however,  belong 
more  properly  to  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  most  important  experimental  observations  with  re- 
gard to  the  influence  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  iris  are  the  fol- 
'  lowing :  Herbert  Mayo  made  experiments  on  thirty  pigeons, 
living  or  just  killed,  upon  the  action  of  the  optic,  the  third, 
and  the  fifth  nerves  on  the  iris.    He  states  that  when  the 

*  Bernard,  Recherche^  experimeniafes  Bur  les  ner/s  vcuculairta  d  calorifiqiut, — 
Journal  de  la  phyaioloffie,  Paris,  18G2,  tome  v.,  p.  409. 
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third  nerves  are  divided  in  the  eraniftl  cavity  in  a  living 
pigeon,  the  pupik  become  fully  dilated,  and  do  not  contract 
on  the  admission  of  intense  light;  and,  when  the  same 
nerves  are  pinched  in  the  living  or  dead  bird,  the  pupils  are 
contracted  for  an  instant  on  each  injury  of  the  nerves.  The 
same  results  follow  division  or  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves 
under  similar  conditions ;  but  when  the  third  nerves  have 
been  divided,  no  change  in  the  pupil  ensues  on  irritating 
the  entire  or  divided  optic  nerves.* 

The  above  experiments  are  accepted  by  nearly  all  physio- 
logical writers  ;  and  the  assumption  is  that  the  third  nerves 
animate  the  muscular  fibres  that  contract  the  pupil,  the  con- 
traction produced  by  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  being  re- 
flex in  its  character.  Later  observers,  however,  have  carried 
their  experiments  somewhat  further.  Longet  divided  the 
motor  oculi  and  the  optic  nerve  upon  the  right  side.  He 
found  that  irritation  of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  op- 
tic nerve  produced  no  movement  of  the  pupil  of  the  side 
upon  which  the  motor  oculi  had  been  divided,  but  caused 
contraction  of  the  iris  upon  the  other  side.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that,  in  amaurosis  aflTecting  one  eye, 
the  iris  on  the  affected  side  will  not  contract  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  light  applied  to  the  same  eye,  but  will  act  when  the 
uninjured  eye  is  exposed  to  the  light,  further  illustrates  the 
reflex  action  which  takes  place  through  these  nerves.* 

The  reflex  action  by  w^hich  the  iris  is  contracted  is  not 
instantaneous,  like  most  of  the  analogous  phenomena  ob- 
served in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  its  operations  are 
rather  characteristic  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  non- 
striated  muscular  tissue.  It  has  been  found,  also,  by  Ber- 
nard, in  experiments  upon  rabbits,  that  the  pupil  is  not 
immediately  dilfited  after  division  of  the  third  nerve.  The 
method  employed  by  Bernard,  introducing  a  hook  into  the 

*  Mayo,  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  Number  ii.,  London, 
1828,  p.  4. 

*  LoNQET,  Traite  de  pkysiologiey  Paris,  1869,  tome  ill,  p.  656. 
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middle  temporal  fossa  through  the  orbit  and  tearing  the 
nerve,  can  hardly  be  accomplished  without  touching  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  produces  intense  pain, 
and  is  always  followed  by  a  more  or  less  persistent  contrac- 
tion of  the.  pupil.  Several  hours  after  the  operation,  how- 
ever, the  pupil  is  generally  found  dilated,  and  may  slowly 
contract  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  light.  In  one  ex- 
periment, this  occurred  after  the  eye  had  been  exposed  for 
an  hour.  But  further  experiments  by  Bernard  show  that 
although  the  pupil  contracts  feebly  and  slowly  under  the 
stimulus  of  light  after  division  of  the  motor  ocuH,  it  will  di- 
late under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  can  be  made  to 
contract  by  operating  upon  other  nerves.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  that  di\H[sion  or  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve 
produces  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  takes  place  after 
division  of  the  third  nerve  as  well  as  before.  Section  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  cervical  region  also  contracts  the  pupil, 
and  this  oceurs  after  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi.*  These 
facts  show  that  the  third  ner\'e  is  not  the  only  one  capable 
of  acting  upon  the  iris,  and  that  it  is  not  the  sole  avenue  for 
the  transmission  of  reflex  influences. 

Bernard  also  found  that  galvanization  of  the  motor  oculi 
itself  did  not  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil,  but  this  re- 
sult followed  when  he  galvanized  the  ciliary  nerves  coming 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion."  Chauveau  states,  that  in 
experiments  upon  horses,  he  has  not  observed  contraction  of 
the  pupil  following  galvanization  of  the  motor  oculi,  though 
he  has  sometimes  seen  it  in  rabbits.*  At  all  events,  contrac- 
tion is  by  no  means  constant ;  and  when  it  occurs,  it  prob- 
ably depends  upon  stimulation  of  the  ciliary  nerves  them- 
selves or  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  brancli  of  the  fiftli,  and 
not  upon  stimulation  of  the  trunks  of  the  third  pair. 

'  BEB2CARD,  Sydhne  nerveuxj  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  201,  ei  aeg. 

*  Op  eit,  p.  211. 

•  Chauteau,  Jiecherches  phyiiologiques  tnir  Vorigine  apparmiU  e(  sur  Vongine 
MU  de$  ner/t  moteun  eranieru. — Journal  de  la  physlologie,  Paris,  1862,  tome 
T.,  p.  274. 
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The  movements  of  the  iris  will  be  treated  of  again,  in 
connection  with  the  physiology  of  vision ;  but  we  may  here 
allude  to  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  Miiller,  which  re- 
lates to  the  action  of  the  motores  oculorum.  When  the  eye 
is  turned  inward  by  a  voluntary  effort,  the  pupil  is  always 
contracted ;  and  when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  strongly,  as  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  contrac- 
tion is  very  great.* 

The  following  case,  kindly  sent  for  examination  by  Dr. 
Althof,  of  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,  illustrates,  in  the 
human  subject,  nearly  all  of  the  phenomena  following  pa- 
ralysis of  the  motor  oculi  communis  in  experiments  upon 
the  lower  animals : 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  nerve  upon  the  left  side.  There  was 
slight  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  complete  ptosis,  with  the 
pupil  moderately  dilated  and  insensible  to  ordinary  im 
pressions  of  light.  The  sight  was  not  affected,  but  there 
was  double  vision,  except  when  objects  were  placed  before 
the  eyes  so  that  the  axes  were  parallel,  or  when  an  object 
was  seen  with  but  one  eye.  The  axis  of  the  left  eye  was 
turned  outward,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  devia 
tion  upward  or  downward.  Upon  causing  the  patient  to 
incline  the  head  alternately  to  one  shoulder  and  the  other, 
it  was  evident  that  the  affected  eye  did  not  rotate  in  the 
orbit  but  moved  with  the  head.  This  seemed  to  be  a  case 
of  complete  and  uncomplicated  paralysis  of  the  third  nervo 

PatheticuSj  or  Trochleains  {Fourth  Nerve). 

Except  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  motor  oculi  com- 
munis upon  the  iris,  the  patheticus  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
other  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball.  Its  physiology  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  action  of  a  single 
muscle,  the  superior  oblique.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, only  to  describe  its  origin,  distribution,  and  connections. 

'  MiJLLER,  ElemenU  of  Phiftioloffy^  London,  1840,  vol  L,  p.  827. 
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Phydciogical  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  tlie 
patheticus  is  from  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  Ac- 
cording to  Vulpian,  the  deep  roots,  which  are  covered  by 
an  extremely  thin  layer  of  nerve-substance,  can  be  traced, 
passing  from  without  inward,  to  the  following  parts  :  One 
filament  is  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  peduncles;  other 
filaments  pass  from  before  backward  into  the  valve  of  Vi- 
eussens and  are  lost,  and  a  few  pass  into  the  frenulum ;  a 
few  filaments  pass  backward  and  are  lost  in  the  corpora 
qiiadrigemina ;  but  the  greatest  number  pass  to  the  median 
line  and  decussate  with  corresponding  filaments  from  the 
opposite  side.  Vulpian  states  that  this  decussation  is  quite 
as  distinct  as  that  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  follow  fibres  across 
the  median  line  on  either  side/  The  decussation  of  the 
fibies  of  origin  of  the  fourth  nerves  has  the  same  physio- 
logical significance  as  the  decussation  of  the  roots  of  the 
tlurd. 

From  this  origin,  the  patheticus  passes  into  the  orbit  by 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  is  distributed  to  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  cavernous  sinus,  it 
receives  branches  of  communication  from  the  ojJuhalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth,  but  these  are  not  closely  united  with  the 
nerve.  A  small  branch  passes  into  the  tentorium,  and  one 
joins  the  lachrymal  ner^-e,  these,  however,  being  exclusively 
sensitive  and  coming  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth.*    It  also  receives  a  few  filaments  from  the  sympathetic. 

Pro2)eHies  and  Functions  of  the  Patheticus. — Direct  ob- 
6er\'ations  upon  the  patheticus  in  living  animals  have  shown 
that  it  is  motor,  and  its  galvanization  excites  contraction  of 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  only.     These  facts  have  been 

>  VuLPiAS,  Euai  tur  Vorigine  de  piusieun  paire$  det  nerfa  cranient^  Thke^ 
Paris,  1853,  p.  15. 

•  SAFFsr,  TraiU  d'anaiomie  dncriptive^  Paria,  1852,  tome  iL,  p.  209. 
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ascertained  by  Longet*  and  by  Chauvean,*  Tlie  question 
of  the  function  of  the  nerre,  therefore,  resolves  itself  sim- 
ply into  the  mode  of  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 
This  muscle  arises  just  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  optic 
foramen,  passes  forward,  along  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit 
at  its  inner  angle,  to  a  little  cartilaginous  ring  which  serves 
as  a  pulley.  From  its  origin  to  this  point  it  is  muscular. 
Its  tendon  becomes  rounded  just  before  it  passes  through 
the  pulley,  where  it  makes  a  sharp  curve,  passes  outward 
and  slightly  backward,  and  becomes  spread  out  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  globe  at  the  superior  and  external  part  of  its 
jwsterior  hemisphere.  It  acts  upon  the  eyeball  from  the 
pulley  at  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  orbit  as  the 
fixed  point,  and  rotates  the  eye  upon  an  oblique,  horizontal 
axis,  from  below  upward,  from  without  inward,  and  from 
behind  forward.  By  its  action,  the  pupil  is  directed  down- 
ward and  outward.  It  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique,  the  action  of  which  has  been  described  in 
connection  with  the  inotor  oculi  communis.  "Wlien  the  pa- 
theticus  is  paralyzed,  the  eyeball  is  immovable,  as  far  as 
rotation  is  concerned ;  and  when  the  head  is  moved  toward 
the  shoulder,  the  eye  does  not  rotate  to  maintain  the  globe 
in  the  same  relative  position,  and  we  have  double  vision.' 

Motor  Oculi  Kdernus^  or  Abducens  {Sixth  JVerve). 

Like  the  patheticus,  the  motor  oculi  extemus  is  distrib- 
uted to  but  a  single  muscle,  the  external  rectus.  Its  uses, 
therefore,  are  apparent  from  a  study  of  its  properties  and 
distribution. 

Physiological  Anatomy, — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
sixth  nene  is  from  the  groove  which  separates  the  anterior 

*  LoNGET,  TraiU  de  phyfiolo^ie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iiL,  p.  659. 

•  Chacteac,  Jifcherches  phynolo^qves  9ur  forfyfiK  apparanU  d  ntr  VorigtM 
f^dle  di.9  no'/s  moteun  cranient, — Journal  de  la  phj^noloffU,  Paris,  1862,  tome  v^ 
p.  275. 

»  See  page  130. 
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corpus  pjramidale  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pons  next  the  groove.  Its  origin  at 
this  point  is  by  two  roots :  an  inferior,  which  is  the  larger, 
and  comes  from  the  corpus  pyramidale ;  and  a  superior  root, 
sometimes  wanting,  which  seems  to  come  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pons.  All  anatomists  are  agreed  that  the 
deep  fibres  of  origin  of  this  nerve  pass  to  the  gray  matter 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Vulpian  has  followed 
these  fibres  to  within  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  of  the  me- 
dian line,  but  could  not  trace  them  beyond  this  point.*  It 
is  not  known  that  the  fibres  on  the  two  sides  decussate. 

From  this  origin,  the  nerve  passes  into  the  orbit  by  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  cavernous  sinus, 
it  anastomoses  with  the  sympathetic  through  the  carotid 
plexus  and  Meckel's  ganglion.  It  also  receives  sensitive 
filaments  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth.  It  is 
stated  by  Longet,*  Sappey,'  and  others,  that  this  nerve  occa- 
sionally sends  a  small  filament  to  the  oi)hthalmic  ganglion ; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  Longet  that  this  branch,  which  is  ex- 
ceptional, exists  in  those  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  the  mo- 
tor oculi  communis,  w^hich  usually  fiiniishes  all  the  motor 
filaments  to  this  ganglion,  is  not  attended  with  immobility 
of  the  iris. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Motor  Oculi  Ecternus. 
— Direct  experiments,  the  most  satisfactory  being  those  of 
Longet  *  and  of  Chauveau,*  have  shown  that  the  motor  oculi 
communis  is  entirely  insensible  at  its  origin,  its  stimulation 
producing  contraction  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  and  no 

•  TuLPiAN,  Etaai  ntr  Vorigine  dt  pluaieurs  pairea  des  ner/a  racfiidiena^  ThUCy 
Paris,  1853,  p.  29. 

•  LoNGKT,  TraiU  de phyaiologity  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  561. 

•  Sappey,  Traits  d^anatomie  descriptive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  249. 

•  LoNOXT,  op,  cit,f  tome  iii.,  p.  660. 

•  Chauteau,  op,  cit. — Journal  de  la  physiologic^  Paris,  1862,  tome  t.,  p.  276. 
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pain.  The  same  experiments  illustrate  the  fimction  of  the 
nerve,  inasmuch  as  its  irritation  is  followed  by  powerful  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  and  deviation  of  the  eye  outward. 
Division  of  the  nerve  in  the  lower  animals  or  its  paralysis 
in  the  human  subject  is  attended  with  internal,  or  converg- 
ing strabismus,  from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal 
rectus  muscle. 

With  regard  to  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyeball, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  that 
have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  pupil  inward  or  to  produce 
the  simple  movements  upward  and  downward ;  viz.,  the  in- 
ternal, inferior,  and  superior  recti,  are  animated  by  a  single 
nerve,  the  motor  oculi  communis,  this  nerve  also  supplying 
the  inferior  oblique ;  and  that  each  muscle  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  move  the  globe  so  as  to  direct  the  pupil  outward, 
except  the  inferior  oblique ;  viz.,  the  superior  oblique  and 
the  external  rectus,  is  supplied  by  a  special  nerve.  The 
various  movements  of  the  eyeball  will  be  studied  more 
minutely  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  vision. 


CHAPTEE  V, 

MOTOB  NERVES  OF  THE  FACE. 

Ker?e  of  mastication  (the  small,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth )^Phy8iologicai  anat- 
omy— ^Deep  origin — ^Distribution — ^Properties  and  functions  of  the  nerve 
of  mastication — Facial  nerre,  or  nerre  of  expression  (the  portio  dura  of  the 
serenth) — Physiological  anatomy — Intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg — ^De- 
cnssation  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  facial — ^Alternate  paralysis — Course 
and  distribution  of  the  facial — Anastomoses  with  sensitive  nerves — Summarv 
of  the  anastomoses  and  distribution  of  the  facial — Properties  and  functions 
of  the  facial — ^Functions  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  withm  the  aqueduct 
of  FaHopius — ^Functions  of  the  chorda  tympani — Influence  of  various 
branches  of  the  facial  upon  the  movements  of  the  palate  and  uvula — ^Ii'unc- 
lions  of  the  external  branches  of  the  fiicial 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  face  are,  the  small,  or  motor 
root  of  the  fifth,  and  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  or  the 
facial.  The  first  of  these  nerves  is  distributed  to  the  deep 
muscles,  those  concerned  in  the  act  of  mastication,  and  the 
second,  the  facial,  supplies  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  expression.  These 
nerves  are  not  so  simple  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology  as 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball.  The  nerve  of  mastication, 
at  its  origin,  is  deeply  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
is  exposed  and  operated  upon  with  difiieulty.  It  passes  out 
of  the  cranium,  closely  united  with  one  of  the  great  sensitive 
branches  of  the  fifth,  and  its  distribution  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully studied  by  experiments  in  which  it  is  divided  in  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  origin  of  the  facial  is  also  reached  with 
great  difficulty.  It  communicates  with  other  nerves,  and 
its  physiology  has  been  most  satisfactorily  studied  by  di- 
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vidiDg  it  at  its  origin  or  in  different  portions  of  its  course. 
In  treating  of  these  nerves,  we  shall  first,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  study  their  properties  at  their 
roots,  noting  the  phenomena  following  their  galvanization 
and  section.  It  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  describe  their  ori- 
gin and  distribution,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  dissec- 
tion. 

Nerm  of  MdsticaUon  {the  SmaUj  or  Motor  Hoot  of  the 

Fifth). 

The  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  entirely  distinct  from 
its  sensitive  portion,  until  it  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity 
by  the  foramen  ovale.  It  is  then  closely  united  with  the 
inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  large  root ;  but  at  its  origin 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  motor,  and  its  section  in  the  cranial 
cavity  has  demonstrated  its  distribution  to  a  particular  set 
of  muscles. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii. 
The  small,  or  motor  root  arises  from  a  point  a  little  higher 
and  nearer  the  median  line  than  the  large  root,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  few  fibres  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
pons.  The  most  satisfactory  investigations  with  regard  to 
the  deep  origin  of  the  small  root  are  those  of  Vulpian.  Ac- 
cording to  this  observer,  the  dissections  should  be  made  after 
the  specimen  has  been  kept  in  alcohol  for  about  fifteen  days, 
and  before  the  parts  are  thoroughly  hardened.  At  the  point 
of  apparent  origin,  the  small  root  presents  from  six  to  eight 
rounded  filaments.  If  a  thin  layer  of  the  pons  covering 
these  filaments  be  removed,  the  roots  will  be  found  pene- 
trating its  substance,  becoming  flattened,  passing  under  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  going  to  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  At  this  point,  they  change 
their  direction,  passing  now  from  without  inward,  and  from 
behind  forward  toward  the  median  line,  the  fibres  diverguig 
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rapidly.  The  posterior  fibres  pass  to  tlie  median  line,  and 
Vulpian  has  seen  certain  of  these  decussate  with  fibres  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  anterior  fibres  pass  toward  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  and  are  lost.  The  fibres  become  changed  in 
their  character  when  they  are  followed  inward  beyond  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Here  they  lose  their 
white  color,  become  gray,  and  present  numerous  globules  of 
gray  substance  between  their  filaments.* 

From  the  origin  above  described,  the  small  root  passes 
beneath  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  from  which  it  sometimes, 
though  not  constantly,  receives  a  filament  of  communication, 
lies  behind  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  large  root, 
and  passes  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale. 
Within  the  cranium,  the  two  roots  are  distinct ;  but  after  the 
small  root  passes  tlirough  the  foramen,  it  is  united  by  a  mu- 
tual interlacement  of  fibres  with  the  sensitive  branch." 

The  course  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  possesses  little 
physiological  interest.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  made  up  of  the  motor 
root  and  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  sensitive  root, 
just  after  it  passes  out  by  the  foramen  ovale,  divides  into 
two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  branch, 
which  is  the  smaller,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  motor 
filaments,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
It  gives  off  five  branches.  The  first  of  these  passes  to  be 
distributed  to  the  masscter  muscle,  in  its  course  occasionally 
giving  off  a  small  branch  to  the  temporal  muscle  and  a  fila- 
ment to  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  maxillary  with  the 
temporal  bone.  The  two  deep  temporal  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  temporal  muscle.  The  buccal  branch  sends 
filaments  to  the  external  pterygoid  and  to  the  temporal 
muscle,  and  a  small  branch  is  distributed  to  the  inter- 
nal pterygoid  muscle.     From  the   posterior  branch,  which 

'  VrLPiAN,  JE^ai  tur  Voriffine  ds  plusieura  paires  des  nerfa  craniem^  Thhe^ 
Ptrifs  1858,  p.  21. 

*  Safpet,  Train  d*anatomie  desariptive^  'Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  SSSi 
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is  chiefly  sensitive,  but  contains  some  motor  filaments, 
branches  are  sent  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  to  the  an- 
terior belly  of  the  digastric.  In  addition,  the  motor  branch 
of  the  fifth  sends  filaments  to  the  tensor  muscles  of  the  ve- 
lum palati. 

The  above,  description  shows,  in  general  terms,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerv^e  of  mastication,  without  taking  into 
consideration  its  various  anastomoses,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  with  the  facial.  Physiological  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  buccinator  muscle  receives  no  motor 
filaments  from  the  fifth,  but  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  facial. 
Mayo  found  that  pinching  the  branch  of  the  fitflh  which 
penetrates  the  buccinator  muscle  produced  no  action  upon 
it.*  Longet  has  galvanized  the  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth 
without  producing  contraction  of  this  muscle,  wliich  always 
contracts  upon  galvanizing  the  facial.*  The  buccal  branch 
of  the  fiftii  sends  motor  filaments  only,  to  the  external  ptery- 
goid and  the  temporal,  its  final  branches  of  distribution  be- 
ing sensitive  and  going  to  integument  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

In  another  volume  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  with  a  description  of  their  action.*  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  following  muscles  depress 
the  lower  jaw ;  viz.,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric, 
the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  and  the  platysma  myoides. 
Of  these,  the  digastric  and  the  mylo-hyoid  arc  animated  by 
the  motor  root  of  the  fifth ;  the  genio-hyoid  is  supplied  by 
filaments  from  the  sublingual ;  and  the  platysma  myoides,  by 
branches  from  the  facial  and  from  the  cervical  plexus.  All 
of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower  jaw  and  move  it  lat- 
erally and  antero-posteriorly ;  viz.,  the  temporal,  masseter, 
and  the  internal  and  external  pterygoids,  the  muscles  most 

'  Mayo,  Anatomical  and  Phyiiohgieal  Commentaries^  Number  ii.,  London, 
1828,  p.  8. 

•  Longet,  Traits  de  phyaidogxe^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  668. 

•  See  vol  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  147,  d  seq. 
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actively  concerned  in  mastication,  are  animated  by  tlie  mo- 
tor root  of  tlie  fifth. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  tJie  Nerve  of  Mastication. — 
The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve  points  at  once  to  its  function.  Charles  Bell,  whose 
ideas  of  the  nerves  were  derived  almost  entirelv  from  their 
anatomy,  called  it  the  nerve  of  mastication,  in  1821,  though 
he  docs  not  state  that  any  experiments  were  made  with  re- 
gard to  its  function.'  All  anatomical  and  physiological 
writers  since  that  time  have  adopted  tliis  view.  It  would  be 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  galvanize  the  root  in  the  cra- 
nial cavity  in  a  living  animal ;  but  its  galvanization,  prob- 
ably in  an  animal  just  killed,  has  been  shown  by  Longet, 
before  1842,  to  determine  verv  marked  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw.'  Longet  states  in  his  work  on  physiology  that 
no  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  produced 
when  the  Large  root  of  the  fifth  alone  is  galvanized.  The 
experiments  demonstrating  this  fact  were  made  on  horses 
and  dogs,  operating  upon  the  roots  of  the  nerves  after  re- 
moving the  cerebral  lobes.'  Chauveau  also  found  that  gal- 
vanization of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth  produced  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower  jaw  sufticiently 
sudden  and  violent  to  break  sometimes,  in  old  horses,  little 
fragments  from  the  irregular  surfaces  of  the  teeth.* 

The  above  experiments  are  sufticient  to  show  the  physio- 
logical properties  of  the  small  root,  which  is  without  doubt 
solelv  a  nerve  of  motion. 

*  Bell,  On,  the  Nerva;  ffivlng  an  Account  of  some  Erpcr'nmnts  on  their 
Structure  and  Functions,  vhich  lead  to  a  Xew  Arrauqement  of  the  Si/stcm. — 
Phifo9opfiical  Trawfoctions^  London,  1821,  Part  i.,  p.  417. 

*  LoN'GET,  Anatomic  et  physloloffie  du  tnjstune  ncrveux,  Parii«,  1842,  tonic  iL, 
p.  190. 

»  LosoET,  Traite  de  physidoffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  5ri2. 

*  Chauveau,  Recherchea  physioloftiquat  «/r  toriginc  ap/nirante  et  mr  fnriijins 

rkile  des  nerfs  moieurg  eranicns. — Journal  de  la  pfiynioloffie^  Paris,  1862,  tome 

?.,  p.  276. 
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The  observations  upon  the  division  of  the  fifth  pair  in 
the  cranial  cavity,  made  by  f  odera,  Mayo,  Magendie,  Ber- 
nard, and  others,  are  most  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
functions  of  its  sensitive  branches,  and  will  be  referred  to  in 
detail  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  large  root.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  sensibility  following  section  of  the  entire 
nerve,  Bernard  has  noted  carefully  the  effects  of  division  of 
the  small  root,  w^hich  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  operation. 
In  rabbits,  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon 
one  side,  and  the  consequent  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
unaffected  side  only,  produce,  a  few  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, a  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  incisor 
teeth.  As  the  teeth  in  these  animals  are  gradually  worn 
away  in  mastication  and  reproduced,  the  lower  jaw  being 
deviated  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  sound  side,  the 
upper  incisor  of  one  side  and  the  lower  incisor  of  the  other 
touch  each  other  but  slightly  and  the  teeth  are  worn  uneven- 
ly. This  makes  the  line  of  contact  between  the  four  incisors, 
when  the  jaws  are  closed,  oblique  instead  of  horizontal.*  We 
have  often  divided  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cranial  cavity  in' rab- 
bits, by  the  method  employed  by  Magendie  and  Bernard, 
and  have  repeatedly  verified  these  observations. 

There  is  little  left  to  say  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in  addition  to  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  contained  in 
the  volume  on  digestion,*  except  as  regards  the  action  of  the 
filaments  sent  to  the  muscles  of  the  velum  palati.  In  deg- 
lutition, the  muscles  of  mastication  are  indirectly  involved. 
This  act  cannot  be  well  performed  unless  the  mouth  be 
closed  by  these  muscles.  When  the  food  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  velum  palati,  muscles  are  brought  into  action 
which  render  this  membrane  tense,  so  that  the  opening  is 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  alimentary  bolus.     These  muscles 

*  Bernard,  Le^ns  sur  la  phi/Biclogie  et  la  paiJiologie  du  tyathne  ntrveux^ 
Paris,  1868,  tome  ii.,  p.  100. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  147,  et  seq. 
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are  animated  by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth.  This  nerve, 
then,  is  not  only  the  nerve  of  mastication,  animating  all  of 
tlie  muscles  concerned  in  this  act,  except  two  of  the  most 
unimportant  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw  (the  genio-hyoid 
and  the  platysma  myoides),  but  it  is  concerned  indirectly  in 
deglutition. 

Facial  JVerve^  w  Nerve  of  Expression  {the  Portio  dura  of 

the  Seventh). 

The  facial,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Willis,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  cranial  nei'ves.  Its  anatomical  relations  are  quite  intri- 
cate, and  its  communications  with  other  nerves, very  numer- 
ous. As  far  as  can  be  determined  by  experiments  upon 
living  animals,  this  nerve  is  exclusively  motor  at  its  origin  ; 
but  in  its  course  it  presents  anastomoses  with  the  sympa- 
thetic, with  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  with  the  cervical 
nerves,  undoubtedly  receiving  sensory  filaments.  While 
the  chief  physiological  interest  attached  to  this  nerve  de- 
pends upon  its  action  upon  muscles,  it  is  important  to  study 
its  origin,  distribution,  and  communications. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
has  its  apparent  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  in  the  groove  between  the  olivary  and  the 
restiform  body,  just  below  the  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  its 
trunk  being  internal  to  the  trunk  of  the  portio  mollis,  or  au- 
ditory ner\'e.  It  is  separated  from  the  auditory  by  the  two 
filaments  constitutin<?  what  is  known  as  the  intermediarv 
nerve  of  Wrisberg,  or  the  portio  inter  durani  et  mollem. 
As  this  little  nerve  joins  the  facial,  it  must  be  included  in 
its  root.     It  is  called  the  accessory  root  by  Sappey.^ 

There  are  certain  pathological  considerations  which  ren- 
der the  deep,  or  real  origin  of  the  facial  a  question  of  the 

"  Sappbt,  Traite  d'anatomie  detcriptive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  251. 
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greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  hemiplegia  from  in- 
jury of  the  substance  of  the  encephalon,  particularly  from 
haemorrhage,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  paralysis 
of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  certain  cases,  the  facial  paralysis  exists  upon  the 
same  side  as  the  hemiplegia,  the  side  opposite  to  the  cere- 
bral lesion,  while  in  others,  the  palsy  of  the  face  is  on  the 
same  side  as  the  lesion,  the  general  hemiplegia  being,  as 
usual,  upon  the  opposite  side.  To  explain  these  phenomena 
theoretically,  we  must  assimie  that  in  some  cases,  the  brain- 
lesion  is  to  be  located  at  a  point  where  it  involves  the  fila- 
ments of  origin  of  the  facial,  following  them  from  without 
inward,  before  they  decussate,  which  would  produce  facial 
paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  none  on  the  side 
afiected  with  general  hemiplegia  ;  while  in  other  cases,  the 
injury  to  the  brain  involves  the  roots  of  the.  facial  after  they 
have  decussated,  when  the  paralysis  of  the  face  would  be  on 
the  same  side  as  the  paralysis  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  these  pathological  facts, 
with  their  theoretical  explanation,  correspond  with  anatomi- 
cal researches  into  the  real  origin  of  the  nerves. 

Many  anatomists  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  fibres  of 
the  facial  from  their  point  of  emergence  from  the  encepha- 
lon to  their  true  origin,  but  with  results  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. At  the  present  day,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  the  fibres  pass  inward,  with  one  or  two  deviations  from 
a  straight  course,  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where 
they  spread  out  and  become  fan-shaped.  In  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  certain  of  the  fibres  have  been  thought  to 
terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  and  others  have 
been  traced  to  the  median  line,  where  they  decussate ;  the 
course  of  most  of  the  fibres,  however,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily established. 

It  is  evident,  from  physiological  experiments,  thnt  the 
decussation  of  the  fibres  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
itself  is  not  very  important.     Vulpian  has  made,  in  dogs 
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and  rabbits,  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
ventricle,  whicli  would  necessarily  have  divided  the  fibres 
passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without  producing  nota- 
ble pai*aljsis  of  the  facial  nerves  upon  either  side/  This 
single  feet  is  suflScient  to  show  that  the  main  decussation  of 
the  fibres  animating  the  muscles  of  the  face  takes  place,  if 
at  all,  at  some  other  point. 

The  following  curious  phenomenon,  however,  resulting 
from  this  section,  was  noted  by  Vulpian :  He  found  that 
although  there  was  no  apparent  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle  of  the  eye  upon  either  side,  the  synchronism  of  the 
movements  of  the  two  muscles  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  man,  and  in  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, there  is  an  involuntary  action  of  these  muscles  simul- 
taneously on  the  two  sides  in  winking.  After  a  longitudinal 
section  in  the  median  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle, the  animals  winked  with  either  eye  alternately,  or  with 
one  eye  for  a  time  without  closing  the  other,  but  there  was 
no  simultaneous  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides.* 

The  pathological  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  de- 
cussation of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  facial  have  long 
been  recognized.  They  are,  in  brief,  as  follows :  AVTien 
there  is  a  lesion  of  the  brain-substance  anterior  to  the  pons 
Varolii,  the  phenomena  due  to  paralysis  of  the  facial  are 
observed  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia,  opposite  to  the 
side  of  injury  to  the  brain.  When  the  lesion  is  cither  in  the 
pons  or  below  it,  the  foce  is  affected  on  the  same  side,  and 
not  on  the  side  of  the  hemiplegia.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  hemiplegia  upon  one  side 
and  facial  paralysis  upon  the  other  is  regarded  as  indi- 
cating, with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  injury  to  the  brain 
has  occurred  upon  the  same  side  as  the  facial  paralysis, 

either  in  or  posterior  to  the  pons  Varolii.     It  is  unnecessary 

• 

*  VcLPiAK,  Le^trnt  mr  la  phynlologie  peneraie  et  comparee  du  syst^me  ncrveux^ 
Paris,  1866,  p.  480. 

•  VcLPiAS,  op.  eitf  p.  481. 
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to  enter  into  a  farther  discussion  of  these  facts,  which  are  ac- 
cepted by  nearly  all  writers  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  may  be  regarded  as  settled ;  *  and  the  only  question 
is,  how  fer  they  can  be  explained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  parts. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  f:icial 
have  been  traced  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where 
a  few  decussate,  but  the  rest  are  lost.  Ths  question  now  is, 
whether  or  not  the  fibres  pass  up  through  the  pons,  and  de- 
cussate above,  as  the  pathological  facts  just  noted  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Anatomical  researches  upon  this  point 
are  entirely  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  de- , 
cussation  has  never  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  patho- 
logical observations,  nevertheless,  remain  ;  and,  however  in- 
definite anatomical  researches  may  have  been,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  lesions  in  one-half  of  the  pons  affect  the  facial 
upon  the  same  side,  while  lesions  above  have  a  crossed  ac- 
tion. The  most  that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  is,  that  it 
is  a  reasonable  inference  from  pathological  facts  that  the 
nerves  decussate  (tnterior  to  the  pons. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  distribution  of  the  facial.  The  main 
root  of  the  facial,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  delicate  inter- 
mediary nerve  of  Wrisbcrg  pass  together  into  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  the  facial 
and  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  enter  the  aquseductus  Fallopii, 
following  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  In  the  aqueduct,  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  pre- 
sents a  little  gangliofoiin  enlargement,  of  a  reddish  color, 
which  has  been  shown  to  contain  nerve-cells.*     The  main 

*  The  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  considers tioD  of  these  points  to  the  re- 
cent standard  works  upon  practical  medicine.  The  most  complete  collection  of 
cases  of  the  so-called  alternate  paralysis  was  published  by  Oubler,  in  the  Go- 
futte  hehdomadaire  de  medecine  et  ckirurgie^  Paris,  1856,  and  in  the  Tolumes  of 
the  same  journal  for  1868  and  1869.  A  characteristic  case  has  lately  been  r^ 
ported  by  Prof.  Hammond,  in  the  Journal  of  PBychologiccd  Medicine^  New  York, 
ISVl,  vol.  v.,  p.  14. 

•  Sappey,  Traite  d'anatomie  descriptive^  Paris,  1862,  tome  il,  p.  254. 
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root  and  the  intermediary  nerve  then  unite  and  form  tlie 
common  trunk  of  the  fiicial,  which  emerges  from  the  cranial 
cavity  by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

In  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  the  facial  gives  off  numerous 
branches,  as  follows : 

1.  The  large  petrosal  branch  is  given  oft'  from  the  gan- 
glioform  enlargement,  and  goes  to  Meckel's  ganglion. 

2.  The  small  petrosal  branch  is  given  off*  at  the  ganglio- 
form  enlargement,  or  a  very  short  distance  beyond  it,  and 
passes  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

3.  A  small  branch,  the  tympanic,  is  distributed  to  the 
fitapedius  muscle. 

4.  The  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  great  physiological 
interest,  passes  through  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 
of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
with  which  nerve  it  becomes  closely  united. 

5.  Opposite  to  the  poiut  of  origin  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani, a  communicating  branch  passes  between  the  facial  and 
tlie  pneumogastric,  connecting  tliese  nerves  by  a  double  in- 
osculation. 

The  five  brauchcs  above  described  are  given  oft'  in  the 
aquffiductus  Fallopii.*  The  following  branches  are  given  off 
after  the  nerve  has  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity  : 

1.  Just  after  the  facial  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen,  it  sends  a  small  communicating  branch  to  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  According  to  Sappey,  this  branch 
is  sometimes  wanting.' 

2.  The  posterior  auricular  nerve  is  given  oft'  by  the  facial 
a  little  below  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Its  superior  branch 
is  distributed  to  the  retrahens  aurem  and  the  attoUens  aurem. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  facial  in  the  aqueduct,  two  branches  are  sometimes 
described,  one  going  to  the  auditory,  and  another  to  the  sympathetic  filaments 
accompanying  the  middle  meningeal  artery ;  but  their  existence  is  denied  by 
many  anatomists. 

•  Sappet,  Traits  tTanaiomie  descriptive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  269. 
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In  its  course,  this  nerve  receives  a  communicating  branch 
of  considerable  size  from  the  cervical  plexus,  by  the  auricu- 
laris  magnus.  It  sends  some  filaments  to  the  integument. 
The  inferior,  or  occipital  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
distributed  to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  and  to  the  integument. 

3.  The  digastric  branch  is  given  off  near  the  root  of  the 
posterior  auricular.  It  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  its  course,  it  anastomoses  with 
filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  From  the 
plexus  formed  by  this  anastomosis,  filaments  are  given  ofl* 
to  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

4.  Near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  a  small  branch  is 
given  off,  whicK  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle. 

5.  Near  the  stvlo-mastoid  foramen,  or  sometimes  a  little 
above  it,  a  long  and  exceedingly  delicate  branch  is  given  off, 
which  is  not  noticed  in  most  works  on  anatomy.  It  is  de- 
scribed, however,  by  Hirschfeld,  under  the  name  of  the  lin- 
gual branch.*  It  passes  behind  the  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle, 
and  then  by  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  In  its  course,  it  receives  one  or  two  branches  from 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
original  branch  from  the  facial.  As  it  passes  to  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  it  anastomoses  again  by  numerous  filaments 
with  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  It  then  sends  filaments  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  finally  passes  to  the 
stylo-glossus  and  the  palato-glossus  muscle. 

Having  given  off  these  branches,  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
passes  through  the  parotid  gland,  dividing  into  its  two  great 
terminal  branches. 

1.  The  temporo-facial  branch,  the  larger,  passes  upward 
and  forward  to  be  distributed  to  the  superficial  muscles  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  viz.,  the  attrahens  aurem,  the 

^  LcDOViC  Hirschfeld,  Traite  et  iconoffraphU  du  sytihru  nerveux^  Paris,  1866, 
p.  206,  and,  Atias^  PI.  zxx.,  Figs.  2,  13. 
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frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebramm,  corrugator  supercilii,  pyramidalis  nasi,  levator 
labii  Buperioris,  levator  labii  superioris  aloeque  nasi,  the  dila- 
tors and  compressors  of  the  nose,  part  of  the  buccinator, 
the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  zygomatic  muscles.  In  its 
course,  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the  au- 
riculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It 
joins  also  with  the  temporal  branch  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  In  its  course,  it 
thus  becomes  a  mixed  nerve,  and  is  distributed  in  part  to 
integument. 

2.  The  ccrvico-facial  nerve  passes  downward  and  forward 
to  supply  the  buccinator,  orbicularis  oris,  risorius,  levator 
labii  inferiom,  depressor  labii  inferioris,  depressor  anguli 
oris,  and  platysma. 

Summary  of  the  Anastomoses  and  JDisti'ihution  of  tlvc 
Facial. — In  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  filaments  of  communi- 
cation go  to  Meckel's  ganglion  and  the  otic  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic.  The  chorda  tympani  joins  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  A  branch  is 
also  sent  to  the  pneumogastric.  After  the  nerve  has  passed 
out  by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  conununicating 
branch  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  receives  a  branch  from 
the  auricularis  magnus.  It  anastomoses,  also,  outside  of  the 
craniimi,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  In  the  course  of  the 
ner%'e,  it  receives  anastomosing  filaments  from  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  fifth. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  facial,  in  its  course,  receives  nu- 
merous filaments  from  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  face. 
Certain  of  its  fibres  of  distribution  go  to  integument. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  are  the  stapedius,  and 
probably  the  tensor  tympani,  of  the  internal  ear,  the  muscles 
of  the  external  ear,  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid,  the  stylo-glossus,  and  the 
palato-glossus.  The  two  great  branches  of  distribution,  the 
temporo-facial  and  the  cervico-facial,  are  distributed  to  all  of 
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the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  leaving  the  deep  muscles, 
or  the  muscles  of  mastication,  to  be  supplied  by  the  motor 
root  of  the  fifth.  In  addition,  it  supplies  in  part  the  platys- 
ma  myoides.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  buccal  branch 
of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth  is  not  distributed  to  the 
buccinator,  but  that  this  muscle  is  supplied  exclusively  by 
branches  from  the  facial.* 

Properties  and  Function  of  the  Facial  Nerve. — ^It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  facial  is  the  motor  nerve  ot 
the  superficial  muscles  of  the  foce,  and  that  its  division  pro- 
duces paralysis  of  motion  and  no  marked  effects  upon  sensa- 
tion. It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  numerous  communica- 
tions of  the  facial  with  the  fifth,  that  it  probably  contains  in 
its  course  sensitive  fibres.  Indeed,  all  who  have  operated 
upon  this  nerve  have  found  that  it  is  slightly  sensitive  after 
it  has  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  of  great  importance  to  determine,  whether  or  not 
the  facial  be  endowed  with  sensibility  by  virtue  of  its  own 
fibres  of  origin.  The  main  root  is  evidently  from  the  motor 
tract,  resembles  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
is  distributed  to  muscles ;  but  this  is  joined  by  the  interme- 
diary nerve  of  Wrisberg,  which  presents  a  small  enlarge- 
ment, undoubtedly  containing  nerve-cells,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  ganglia  upon  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

If  the  fiicial  possess  any  sensibility  at  its  root,  it  is  but 
slight.  In  the  early  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  irrita- 
tion of  the  facial  exposed  in  an  ass  apparently  produced  no 
pain,*  but  the  roots  were  not  exposed  in  the  cranial  cavity. 
Magendie,  on  the  other  hand,  in  repeating  these  observa- 
tions, found  the  nerve  distinctly  sensitive.*    Longet,  and 

>  See  page  142. 

•  Bell,  On  the  Nerves^  etc. — Philosophical  Tranaaciioru^  London,  1821,  Part 
i.,  pp.  413,  418. 

'  Magendie,  Journal  de  physiologies  Paris,  1822,  tome  li.,  p.  67,  note. 
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most  other  experimenters,  have  also  demonstrated  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerve  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity,*  except  the  inferior  branch,  in  which  Magendie  and 
Dthei'S  have  found  no  evidences  of  pain  on  irritating  it  in 
living  animals.'  Experiments  have  further  shown  that  the 
£9icial  derives  its  sensibility  in  greatest  part  from  the  fifth 
pair ;  for  section  of  the  latter  witliin  the  cranial  cavity  has 
been  found  by  Magendie  to  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the 
seventh.*  It  is  probable,  however,  from  other  experiments, 
by  Bernard,  that  the  pain  produced  by  section  of  the  fifth 
interfered  with  the  experiment,  and  that  a  part  of  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  facial  is  derived  from  a  communicating  branch 
from  the  pneumogastric.  Bernard  exposed  the  facial,  with 
this  communicating  branch,  and  found  it  sensitive  ;  but  af- 
ter division  of  the  branch  from  the  pneumogastric,  which 
produced  considerable  pain,  the  sensibility  of  the  facial  was 
destrovcd.* 

Direct  observations  upon  the  properties  of  the  facial  as  it 
penetrates  the  auditory  canal,  and  before  it  has  received  any 
anastomosing  branches  from  sensitive  nerves,  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  unsatisfactory.  All  who  have  experimented 
upon  the  nerves  know  that  the  pain  and  depression  which 
attend  so  serious  an  operation  as  that  of  exposing  the  roots 
of  a  nerve  in  the  cranial  cavitv  are  sufficient  to  render  it 
doubtfiil  whether  the  parts  be  in  a  condition  to  exhibit  a 
slight  degree  of  sensibility,  which  the  nerves  may  possess 
when  perfectly  normal.  Magendie  *  and  Bernard,'  who  have 
exposed  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  focial,  state  unreservedly 
that  they  are  absolutely  insensible  ;  but  Longet  very  justly 

*  Longet,  TVaite  de physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  567. 

•  Haoendie,  Lefons  sur  ies  fonctivm  el  ies  maladies  du  systeme  n^iTntx^  Paris, 
1841,  tome  ii.,  p.  181. 

*  Magendie,  op.  cit,^  p.  222. 

*  Bernard,  Lefons  aur  la  pfiysiologie  ct  la  puihologie  du  ayateme  nerveuz^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  28. 

•  Magendie,  Syaihne  nervntx^  Paris,  1841,  tome  ii.,  p.  208. 

•  Bernard,  Syathne  nerveux^  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  28. 
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remarks  that  the  conditions  under  which  such  observations 
are  made  have  not  been,  in  his  hands,  sufficiently  favor- 
able to  admit  of  a  rigorous  conclusion  on  this  point/  The 
testimony  of  direct  experimentation  is  in  favor  of  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  facial  at  its  origin.  It  is  true  that  the 
intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg  has  a  certain  anatomical 
resemblance  to  the  sensitive  nerves,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its 
ganglioform  enlargement ;  but  direct  experiments  are  want- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  actually  sensitive.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  conclusively  from  its  anatomi- 
cal charactei*s  alone. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  consider  the  functions  of 
the  facial  will  be  to  take  up  seriatim  the  properties  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  different  branches. 

Functions  of  the  Branches  of  the  Facial  within  the  Aque- 
duct of  Fallojnv^, — The  first  branch,  the  large  petrosal,  is 
the  motor  root  of  Meckel's  ganglion.  Thifi  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  system.  The 
second  branch,  the  small  petrosal,  is  one  of  the  motor  roots 
of  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  thought  by 
Longet  that  this  branch  simply  passes  through  the  ganglion 
to  be  distributed  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  This  au- 
thor regards  the  small  petrosal  and  the  tympanic  branch  of 
the  facial  as  branches  exclusively  furnished  by  the  interme- 
diary nerve  of  Wrisberg,  which  he  considers  as  the  nerve  of 
the  tympanum,  and  has  called  the  "  tympanic  motor  nerve." 
This,  however,  is  advanced  as  a  mere  supposition,  not  en- 
tirely proven  by  experiments.*  The  third  branch,  the  tym- 
panic, is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  stapedius  muscle. 
The  second  and  third  branches  will  be  again  considered  in 
connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  internal  ear. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Savart,*  paralysis  of  the 

'  Longet,  Traite  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  567. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  679. 

'  Savart,  RechercheB  sur  les  usages  de  la  membrane  du  iympan  ei  de  VoreiH^ 
exieme. — Journal  de  physioloffie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  i?.,  p.  204. 
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tensor  tympani  should  produce  an  increased  susceptibility 
of  the  ear  to  ordinary  sonorous  vibrations.  Contrary  to 
what  might  be  supposed,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  vibrates  most  intensely  when  it  is 
relaxed,  the  vibration  being  much  less  when  it  is  rendered 
tense  by  the  action  of  the  large  muscle  of  the  malleus.  This 
view  is  accepted  by  Miiller,  who  repeated  and  extended  the 
experiments  of  Savart.  Miiller  states  that  this  is  a  physical 
law  with  regard  to  membranes  of  the  extent  of  the  tympa- 
num.* It  is  farther  carried  out  by  certain  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  facial  in  the  human  subject,  which  present,  among 
other  symptoms,  a  painful  sensibility  of  the  ear  to  powerful 
impressions  of  sound.  One  of  the  earliest  observed  and 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  case  of  Prof.  Koux,  of 
Paris,  who  suffered  from  a  temporary  facial  paralysis,  and 
who  noted  that  "  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ^vas  pain- 
ftilly  sensible  even  to  slight  noises." '  This  symptom  has 
often  been  noted  in  facial  palsy.* 

The  fourth  branch,  the  chorda  tympani,  is  so  important 
Uuit  it  demands  special  consideration.  The  fifth  branch  is 
given  off  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani  and 
passes  to  the  pneumogastric,  to  w-hich  nerve  it  probably  sujv 
plics  motor  filaments.  We  have  already  seen,  in  studying 
the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  facial,  that  in  this  branch, 
sensory  filaments  pass  from  the  pneumogastric  and  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  sensory  connections  of  the  facial.* 

jFu  net  ions  of  the  Chorda  Tympam, — This  branch  passes 
between  the  bones  of  the  ear  and  through  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 
of  the  fifth,  wliich  it  joins  at  an  acute  angle,  between  the 
pterygoid  muscles.     It  has  been  a  question  whether  this 

*  Mc'LLER,  Eleinenti  of  Phynohfj^y,  London,  1843,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1250. 
■  Bell,  The  Nervotu  Sijstem^  London,  1844,  p.  329. 

*  Bebnard,  Lefons  tur  la  phyniologie  et  la  patholttgie  da  Bystvmc  mrvettXy  PariSi 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  114. 

*  Sec  page  158. 
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ucrvc  be  simply  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth  or  be  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  it  cannot 
be  traced  to  a  distinct  distribution.  Upon  this  point  we  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sappey,  who,  as  the  result 
of  minute  dissections,  regards  the  union  as  complete,  ''  fibril 
to  fibril."  As  regards  the  portion  of  the  facial  which  fur- 
nishes the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  anatomically  whether  these  come  from  the 
main  root  or  from  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  as 
the  fibres  of  these  roots  are  closely  united  before  the  chorda 
tympani  is  given  ofi:* 

Concerning  the  general  properties  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani, it  is  curious  to  note  the  opposite  opinions  of  different 
physiologists ;  some  regarding  it  as  a  motor  nerve,  others 
as  purely  sensitive,  and  others  as  a  special  nerve  of  taste. 
When  we  come  to  analyze  the  actual  experimental  observa- 
tions upon  the  nerve,  it  is  seen  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  motor  nerve ;  for  galvanization  of  the  root 
of  the  facial  before  this  branch  is  given  off,  and  careful  gal- 
vanization of  the  chorda  tympani  itself,  produce  not  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  tongue.'  The  operative  proced- 
ure necessary  to  expose  the  parts  is  so  severe  as  to  fender 
observations  with  regard  to  its  sensibility  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  not  an  acutely  sen- 
sitive nerve  like  the  fifth,  or  like  certain  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric. 

The  only  questions  that  we  propose  to  consider  in  this 
connection  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  chorda  tympani  as 
a  nerve  of  gustation,  and  as  it  influences  the  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  chorda  tympani  upon  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tongue.  Without  citing  all  of  the  experi- 
ments and  pathological  observations  bearing  upon  this  ques- 

^  Sappey,  TraiiS  d'anatomie,  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  268. 

■  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  physlologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  681,  note. 
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tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury, 
in  which  the  root  of  the  facial  is  involved  so  that  the  chorda 
tympani  is  paralyzed,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  phenom- 
ena of  paralysis  of  the  supei-ficial  muscles  of  the  face,  there 
is  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  poition  of  the  tongue  on  the 
side  corresponding  to  the  lesion.  Xumerous  cases  of  tliis 
kind  are  quoted  in  works  on  i)hysiology,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  gus- 
tation. 

In  18C3,  we  had  under  observation,  for  several  months, 
a  soldier  who  received  a  gunshot-wound,  the  ball  passing 
through  the  head,  entering  just  above  the  ala  of  the  nose 
on  the  left  side  and  emerging  behind  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  right  temporal  bone.  The  wound  was  nearly  healed 
while  he  was  under  obsers'ation,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of 
complete  facial  paralysis  were  manifested  on  the  right  side. 
The  buccinator  and  the  orbicularis  oculi  were  completely 
paralyzed.  Vision  in  the  right  eye  was  slightly  impaired, 
but  was  improving.  The  hearing  was  peifect,  and  there 
were  no  abnormal  phenomena  except  those  apparently  due 
to  injury  of  the  facial.  The  sense  of  taste  was  entirely  abol- 
ished in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  on  the  right  side. 
Experiments  on  this  point  were  repeatedly  made  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  other  sapid  substances.  This  patient  was  ex- 
amined on  one  occasion  by  Prof.  Dalton,  and  was  exhibited 
in  two  successive  years  to  the  class  at  the  Belle vue  Hospi- 
tal Medical  College,  when  the  above-mentioned  facts  were 
verified. 

Physiologists  have  observed  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tongue,  in  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  fol- 
lowins:  section  of  the  root  of  the  facial  or  of  the  chorda  tym- 

o  *■' 

pani.  Some  observers,  it  is  true,  have  failed  to  note  the 
plienomena  satisfactorily,  and  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  real  origin  of  the  gustatory  fila- 
ments ;  but  the  fact  that  the  chorda  tympani  influences  the 
taste  can  hardly  be  doubted.     Adopting  this  view,  we  shall 
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defer  the  full  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  chorda 
tympani  until  we  come  to  treat  of  tlie  special  sense  of 
taste. 

Schiff,  in  1851,  was  the  first  to  note  the  influence  of  the 
chorda  tympani  upon  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  In  some  works  on  physiolog}',  the  experiments  of 
Ludwig  are  referred  to  as  the  first  upon  this  subject ;  *  but 
Ludwig  only  noted  the  influence  upon  the  salivary  secre- 
tion, of  filaments  going  to  the  submaxillary  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth,  without  experimentally  demonstrating 
their  real  origin.'  In  the  experiments  of  Schiff,  the  chorda 
tympani  was  exposed  and  the  flow  of  the  submaxillary  saliva 
noted.  Upon  division  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  flow  of 
saliva  was  momentarily  increased,  but  was  soon  arrested ; 
and  subsequently,  stimulation  of  the  gustatory  sense  failed 
to  induce  secretion,  as  it  does  when  the  nei've  is  intact.* 
Similar  experiments,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  were 
made  by  Bernard,  in  the  following  way : 

The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  was  exposed  in  a 
dog,  and  into  it  was  fixed  a  silver  canula.  The  nervous 
filaments  going  to  the  gland  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  were  then  isolated.  A  little  vinegar  introduced  into 
the  mouth  caused  an  abundant  flow  of  saliva  from  the  tube. 
The  chorda  tympani  was  then  divided,  by  introduemg  a 
sharp  instrument  through  the  membrane  into  the  tympanic 
cavity.  After  division  of  the  nerve,  the  introduction  of 
vinegar  into  the  mouth  failed  to  excite  the  salivary  secre- 
tion. From  this  and  similar  experiments,  Bernard  con- 
cludes that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  motor  nerve  of  tlie 
submaxillary  gland.  After  having  aiTested  the  secretion  by 
section  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  action  of  the  gland  was 

'  LoKGET,  Traite  de  pliyBiohgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  582. 

•  LuDWio,  Kiue  Versuche  iiber  die  Btihilfe  der  Nerven  xur  8pei$Juiabxon- 
derung, — Ztitsch  rift  fur  rcUioneUe  Medicin^  Heidelberg,  1861,  Ncue  Folge,  Bd.  i., 
S.  265,  et  seq. 

*  Sen  IFF,  Ijf^M  sur  la  physiologic  de  la  digestion^  Florence  et  Turin,  1867, 
tome  i.,  p.  217. 
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induced  by  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  end  of  tlie  nerve/ 
Section  of  the  facial  after  its  passage  out  of  tlie  st ylo-mastoid 
foramen  did  not  arrest  the  action  of  the  parotid ;  but  section 
of  the  nerve  within  the  cranium  arrested  the  secretion,  both 
of  the  parotid  and  submaxillar)^* 

These  observations  show  conclusively  that  the  facial, 
either  through  branches  from  its  proper  roots  or  its  fila- 
ments of  communicntion  with  other  nerves,  regulates  the 
secretion  of  at  least  two  of  the  salivary  glands ;  a  fact  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  another  volume.* 

Influence  of  Vanou^  Branches  of  the  Facial  upon  the 
Movements  of  the  Palate  and  Uvula. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  filaments  from  the  facial  animate  certain  of  the 
movements  of  the  velum  palati  and  uvula.  It  has  been  ob- 
gerved  that,  in  certain  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  the  palate 
upon  one  side  is  perfectly  flaccid  and  tlie  uvula  is  drawn  to 
the  opposite  side.  Montault*  cites  a  case  of  this  kind,  and 
a  very  striking  example  is  given  in  full  by  Bernard ;  *  but 
these  phenomena  do  not  occur  unless  the  nerve  be  affected 
at  its  root  or  within  the  aquceductus  Fallopii.  It  is  true 
that  the  uvula  is  frequently  drawn  to  one  side  or  the  other 
in  persons  unaifected  with  facial  paralysis,  as  was  observed 
by  Debrou,*  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  it  is  deviated 
as  a  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  in  some  instances.' 
These  facts,  however,  in  the  absence  of  direct  experiments, 
do  not  show  conclusively  that  the  facial  supplies  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate. 

I  Bernard,  Lejon*  tur  la  phytiologie  et  la  pathologic  du  aifsthne  nerveux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  it,  p.  148,  et  aeq. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  155. 
'  §€«  Tol.  ill,  Secretion,  p.  SI. 

•  Montault,  DiMertation  aur  Vhimipltgie  facialc,  TJuxe^  No.  3(>0,  Paris,  1881. 

•  Bernard,  Ijt^na  sur  la  phymoltgte  et  la  jxit/tolof/ie  duHi/nthnc  neri^eux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  iL,  p.  133. 

•  Debroit,  Thise9  de  tecole  de  medecinr^  Paris,  1841,  No.  266. 
^  LoSGET,  TraiU  de  pliygioloffif^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  570. 

Ill 
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Direct  expcnments  upon  the  roots  of  tlie  facial  have  not 
been  followed  by  uniform  results.  Debrou,  in  the  thesis 
just  referred  to,  mentions  one  experiment  in  which  galvani- 
zation of  the  facial  within  the  cranial  cavity  produced  de- 
cided contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  ;  but  in  four 
others,  the  results  were  negative.  Nuhn,  however,  pro- 
duced contractions  of  these  muscles  by  galvanization  of  the 
nerve  in  the  cranium  in  a  man  immediately  after  decapita- 
tion.* The  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  this  point  are  the 
most  conclusive ;  but  while  they  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  focial  animates  the  movements  of  the  soft  palate,  they 
do  not  indicate  the  course  of  the  filaments  from  the  nerve 
to  the  muscles.  In  these  experiments,  made  in  connection 
with  M.  Davaine,  the  whole  of  the  velum  palati  was  exposed 
in  a  large-sized  dog,  by  cutting  through  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
trunk  of  the  glosso-pharyngcal  nerve  was  then  exposed  in 
the  neck,  near  its  point  of  emergence  at  the  posterior  fora- 
men lacerum,  and  the  animal  was  killed  by  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  just  below  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves.  This 
being  done,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  was  galvanized,  which  pro- 
duced violent  contractions  of  the  velum,  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  and  a  part  of  the  pharynx,  on  one  side.  The  nerve 
w^as  then  divided,  and  the  galvanization  applied  to  its  pe- 
ripheral end  without  producing  any  movement  in  the  velum. 
The  central  end  was  then  galvanized,  when  the  contractions 
were  as  vigorous  as  when  the  nerve  was  intact.  This  result 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  palate  following  galvanization  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal are  reflex  and  not  due  to  the  direct  action  of 
filaments  of  distribution  from  this  nerve.  In  a  second  ex- 
periment, the  parts  were  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and,  in 
addition,  the  facial  was  divided  upon  the  right  side  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  internal  auditory  canal.     The  glosso-ph^ryn- 

*  NuHN,  Vertuche  an  einem  Eidhanpteten  nebst  erlituiemden  Versuchen  an 
Thieren. — Zeitacliri/t  far  ratianelie  Medicin,  Heidelberg,  1868,  Neuc  Folge,  BA 
B^  S.  120,  et  8€q. 
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geal  nerve  was  then  galvanized  upon  the  side  on  which  the 
facial  had  been  divided,  with  the  effect  of  producing  move- 
ments of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  not  of  the  velum  palati 
itself.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  was  then  galvanized  upon  the 
side  on  which  the  facial  was  intact,  which  produced  move- 
ments of  the  velum  the  same  as  in  the  first  experiment. 
Galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  sublingual,  and  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  failed  to  produce  movements  of 
the  velum. 

"  The  first  experiment  proves  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  is  not  the  motor  nerve  of  the  velum  palati,  but  that  it 
induces  reflex  movements  by  the  excitation  which  it  trans- 
mits to  the  nervous  centre,  an  excitation  which  is  carried  to 
the  parts  by  another  nerve. 

"The  second  experiment  proves  that  the  reflex  move- 
ments of  the  velum  palati,  induced  by  the  excitation  of  the 
glosso-pliaryngeal,  are  in  part  transmitted  by  the  facial 
nerve,  the  movements  of  the  pillars  not  being  produced  by 
filaments  belonging  to  this  nerve."  * 

Bernard  also  noted  a  fact,  which  has  sometimes  been 
observed  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  that  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  deviated  after  section  of  the  facial ;  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  a  filament  described  by  Ilirscli- 
feld,  going  from  the  facial  to  the  tongue. 

As  we  before  remarked,  the  experiments  of  Bernard  do 
not  indicate  the  mode  of  communication  between  the  facial 
and  the  muscles  of  the  palate.  Longet  regards  the  filaments 
of  the  &cial  which  influence  the  levator  j)alati  and  azygos 
uvulsB  muscles  as  derived  from  the  large  petrosal  branch 
of  the  nerve,  passing  to  the  muscles  through  Meckel's  gan- 
glion, the  filaments  to  the  palato-glossus  and  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  being  given  off  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  but 
originally  coming  from  an  anastomosing  branch  of  the  facial. 
As  regards  the  branches  of  communication  from  the  glo.sso- 

^  Bernard,  Le^ms  tur  la  phytiofoffie  et  la  paOtMoffi^  du  nystune  nerveux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  il,  p.  17S. 
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pharyngeal,  Longet  mentions  a  preparation  by  Richet,  in 
the  museum  of  the  i^cole  de  medeciiie^  of  Paris,  in  which 
branches  of  the  facial  on  one  side  passed  directly  to  the 
palato-glossus  and  the  palato-pharyngeus  without  any  con- 
nection with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.*  In  our  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  branches  of  the  facial,  we  have 
already  noted  a  filament,  described  by  Hirschfeld,  which 
passes  to  the  stylo-glossus  and  palato-glossus  muscles.* 
This  is  the  filament  affected  in  deviation  of  the  point  of  the 
tongue. 

In  view  of  the  pathological  examples  of  paralysis  of  the 
palate  and  uvula  in  certain  cases  of  facial  palsy,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  upon 
galvanization  of  the  facial,  and  the  reflex  action  through  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  facial,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  uvula  are  animated  by 
filaments  derived  from  the  seventh  nerve.  The  effects  of 
paralysis  of  these  muscles  are  manifested  by  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  deglutition  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
words,  with  great  diflSculty  in  the  expulsion  of  mucus  collect- 
ed in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  These 
points  are  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  facial  palsy,  with 
paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  palate,  cited  by  Bernard.* 

Functions  of  the  ExteimoU  Branches  of  the  Facial. — The 
general  function  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  going  to  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face  is  sufficiently  evident,  in  view 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  these  branch- 
es and  the  general  properties  of  the  nerve.  Throughout  the 
writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  facial  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"respiratory  nerve  of  the  face."  It  is  now  recognized  as  the 
nerve  which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  face,  not  including  those  directly  concerned 
in  the  act  of  mastication.    This  being  its  general  function,  it 

'  LoNOET,  op.  cit,  tome  iii.,  p.  681.  *  See  page  160. 

'  Bernard,  op.  «/.,  tome  ii.,  p.  183. 
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is  easy  to  assign  to  each  of  what  may  be  termed  the  external 
branches  of  the  facial  its  particular  office. 

Just  after  the  nerve  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-niastoid 
foramen,  it  sends  to  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  the  communicat- 
ing branch,  the  functions  of  which  we  have  just  considered 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  palate. 

The  posterior  auricular  branch,  becoming  sensitive  by 
the  addition  of  filaments  from  the  cervical  plexus,  gives  sen- 
sibility to  the  integument  on  the  back  part  of  the  ear  and 
over  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 
It  animates  the  retrahens  and  the  attollens  aurem,  muscles 
but  little  developed  in  man,  but  very  important  in  certain 
of  the  inferior  animals.  It  also  animates  the  posterior  ])or- 
tion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 

The  branches  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  simply  animate  these 
muscles,  one  of  the  uses  of  which  is  to  assist  in  deglutition. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  filaments  that  go  to  the  stylo- 
glossus. 

The  two  great  branches  distributed  upon  the  face  after 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  has  passed  through  the  parotid  gland 
have  the  most  prominent  function.  Both  of  these  branches 
are  somewhat  sensitive  from  their  connections  with  other 
nerves,  and  are  distributed  in  small  part  to  integument. 

The  tcmporo-facial  branch  animates  all  of  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  face.  In  complete  paralysis  of  this 
branch,  the  eye  is  constantly  open,  even  during  sleep,  from 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  In  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  globe  of  the  eye  may  become  inflamed  from  con- 
stant exposure,  from  abolition  of  the  movements  of  winking 
bv  which  the  tears  are  distributed  over  its  surface  and  little 

m 

foreign  particles  are  removed,  and,  in  short,  from  absence 
of  the  protective  action  of  the  lids.  In  these  cases,  the  lower 
h"d  may  become  slightly  everted.  The  frontal  portion  of  the 
occipito-frontalis,  the  attrahens  aurem,  and  the  corrugator 
fiupercilii  muscles,  are  also  paralyzed.     The  most  prominent 
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Bymptom  of  paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  inability  to  corru- 
gate the  brow  upon  one  side,  as  in  frowning. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  dilate  the  nostrils  has  been 
shown  to  have  an  important  influence  upon  respiration 
through  the  nose.  It  was  the  synchronism  between  the 
acts  of  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  and  the  movements  of  in- 
spiration which  first  led  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  regard  the  facial 
as  a  respiratory  nerve.  In  instances  of  complete  paralysis 
of  the  nostril  of  one  side,  there  is  frequently  some  difficulty 
in  inspiration.  Sir  Charles  Bell  refers  to  a  case  in  which, 
when  "  the  patient  lay  with  the  sound  side  against  the  pil- 
low, ho  was  under  the  necessity  of  holding  the  paralytic 
nostril  open  with  the  fingers,  in  order  to  breathe  freely."  * 
In  the  horse,  the  movements  of  the  nostrils  are  essential  to 
resi)iration,  the  animal  being  unable  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth.  When  both  facial  nerves  are  divided  in  this  animal, 
the  nostrils  collapse  and  are  occluded  with  each  elBfort  at  in- 
spiration, and  death  takes  place  from  suffocation.* 

Sir  Charles  Bell '  and  others  have  also  noted  the  inter- 
ference with  olfaction,  due  to  the  inability  to  inhale  with 
one  nostril,  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis.  The  influence  of 
the  nerve  in  the  act  of  conveying  odorous  emanations  to 
the  olfactory  membrane  is  sufficiently  evident  after  what 
we  have  remarked  concerning  the  action  of  the  facial  in 
respiration. 

The  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  other  superficial  muscles 
of  the  face  are  manifested  in  the  distortion  of  the  features, 
from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  sound 
side ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  prac- 

^  Bkll,  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body^  London,  1844,  p.  64.  The 
case  referred  to  is  No.  VI.,  in  the  Appendix ;  but  this  seems  to  be  un  error,  as 
no  such  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  this  case.  Still  the  fact  illustrated  is  not 
to  be  doubted. 

'  Bernard,  Lemons  sur  la  phynologie  et  la  patholopie  du  systhne  nerveitx^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  88. 

*  Bell,  Of  Smelling  as  influenced  by  (he  Portio  Dura  of  the  Seventh  Ntrve.—' 
The  Net'vous  System^  London,  1844,  p.  134. 
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tical  physician.  When  facial  palsy  affects  one  side  and  is 
complete,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  opposite 
Bide,  the  eye  upon  the  affected  side  is  widely  and  jierma- 
nently  opened,  even  during  sleep,  and  the  face  has  upon 
that  side  a  peculiarly  expressionless  appearance.  When  a 
patient  affected  in  this  way  smiles  or  attempts  to  grimace, 
the  distortion  is  much  increased.  The  lips  are  paralyzed 
upon  one  side,  which  sometimes  causes  a  flow  of  saHva  from 
the  comer  of  the  mouth.  In  the  lower  animals  that  use 
the  lips  in  prehension,  paralysis  of  these  parts  interferes 
considerably  with  the  taking  of  food.  The  flaccidity  of  the 
paralyzed  lips  and  cheek  in  the  human  subject  sometimes 
causes  a  pufling  movement  with  each  act  of  expiration,  as  if 
the  patient  were  smoking  a  pipe. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  buccinator  is  not  supplied 
by  filaments  from  the  nerve  of  mastication,  but  is  animated 
solely  by  the  facial.  Paralysis  of  this  muscle  interferes  ma- 
terially with  mastication,  from  a  tendency  to  accumulation 
of  the  food  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek.  Patients 
complain  of  this  difliculty,  and  sometimes  keep  the  food 
between  the  teeth  by  pressure  with  the  hand.  In  the  rare 
instances  in  which  both  facial  nerves  arc  paralyzed,  there  is 
very  great  diflSculty  in  mastication  from  the  cause  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  functions  of  the  external  branches  of  the  facial  are 
thus  sufficiently  simple ;  and  it  is  only  as  its  deep  branches 
affect  the  taste,  the  movements  of  deglutition,  etc.,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  exact  office.  As  this  is  the  nerve 
of  expression  of  the  face,  it  is  in  the  human  subject  that 
the  phenomena  attending  its  paralysis  are  most  prominent. 
When  both  sides  are  affected,  the  appearance  is  most  re- 
markable, the  face  being  absolutely  expressionless  and  look- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  covered  wuth  a  mask. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

SPINAL   ACXJESSORY  AND   SUBLINGUAL  NEBYSB. 

Spinal  accessory  nerre  (third  division  of  the  eighth) — ^Phjsiological  anatomy-^ 
Properties  and  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory — Functions  of  the  intefnal 
branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneumogastric — ^Influence  of  the 
spinal  accessory  over  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx — Influence  of  the 
internal  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  upon  deglutition — Influence  of  the 
spinal  accessory  upon  the  heart — Functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular 
branch  of  the  spinal  accessory — Sublingual,  or  hypoglossal  nerve  (ninth) — 
Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  functions  of  the  sublingual — Gloa- 
so-labial  paralysis. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  spi- 
nal accessory  and  the  sublingual  completes  the  physiological 
history  of  the  motor  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial  cav- 
ity. The  functions  of  these  nerves  are  important,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  spinal  accessory,  possess  considerable  inter- 
est, from  the  fact  that  physiological  investigations  have,  only 
within  a  few  years,  determined  the  significance  of  certain  of 
its  anatomical  relations.  As  we  have  done  in  studying  the 
other  motor  nerves,  we  will  treat  successively  of  their  ana- 
tomical relations,  general  properties  and  functions. 

Spinal  Accessory  Nei^e.  {Third  Division  of  the  Eighth^ 
— ^The  spinal  accessory  nerve,  from  the  remarkable  extent 
of  its  origin,  its  important  anastomoses  with  other  nerves, 
and  its  curious  coui*se  and  distribution,  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  anatomists  and  physiologists,  who  have  ad- 
vanced many  theories  wuth  regard  to  its  office.  We  will 
content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  simple  description  of  its 
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anatomy  as  it  appears  from  late  researches,  and  will  begin 
its  physiological  history  with  the  comparatively  recent  ex- 
periments which  have  advanced  our  positive  knowledge  of 
its  properties. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — The  origin  of  this  nerve  is 
very  extensive.  A  certain  portion  arises  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  rest  takes  its  origin 
below,  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord.  That  portion  of  the  root  which  arises  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  called,  by  the  French,  the  bulbar 
portion,  the  roots  from  the  cord  constituting  the  spinal  por- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
functions  of  these  two  portions,  the  anatomical  distinction 
just  mentioned  is  importiint. 

The  superior  roots  arise  by  four  or  five  filaments  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  below  the  origin 
of  the  pneumogastrics.  These  filaments  of  origin,  in  prep- 
arations hardened  by  prolonged  immersion  in  alcohol,  are 
shown  to  be  connected  with  the  lateral  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla, and  not  with  the  posterior  columns.  Their  origin 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  from  the  motor  tract.^ 

The  spinal  portion  of  the  nerve  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  upper  four  or  five  cervi- 
cal nerves.  The  filaments  of  origin  are  from  six  to  eight  in 
number.  The  most  inferior  of  these  is  generally  single,  the 
other  filaments  being  frequently  arranged  in  pairs.  These 
take  their  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cord,  rather 
nearer  the  posterior  median  line  than  the  roots  from  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Following  the  nerve  from  its  most  inferior  filament  of 
origin  upward,  it  gradually  increases  in  size  by  union  with 
its  other  roots,  enters  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  passes  to  the  jugular  foramen,  by  which  it 

'  Safp2T,  Train  cfanalomie  dacriplive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  298. 
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emerges,  in  connection  with  the  glosso-pharyngcal,  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  its  course,  the  spinal  accessory  anastomoses  with  sev- 
eral nerves.  Just  as  it  enters  the  cranial  cavity,  it  receives 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
upper  two  cervical  nerves.  These  filaments,  however,  are 
not  constant.  It  frequently,  though  not  constantly,  sends  a 
few  filaments  to  the  superior  ganglion,  or  ganglion  of  the 
root  of  the  pneumogastric.  After  it  has  emerged  by  the 
jugular  foi-amen,  it  sends  a  branch  of  considerable  size  to 
the  pneumogastric,  from  which  nerve  it  also  receives  a  few 
filaments  of  communication.  This  branch  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  nerve. 
In  its  course,  it  also  receives  filaments  of  communication 
from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves. 

In  its  distribution,  the  spinal  accessory  presents  two 
branches.  The  first,  or  anastomotic  branch,  passes  to  the 
pneumogastric  just  below  the  plexiform  enlargement  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  ganghon  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric. 

The  internal,  or  anastomotic  branch,  is  composed  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  of  the  filaments  that  take  their  origin 
fi*om  the  medulla  oblongata.  As  it  joins  the  pneumogastric, 
it  subdivides  into  two  smaller  branches.  The  first  of  these 
forms  a  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. The  second  becomes  intimately  united  with  the 
pneumogastric,  lying  at  its  posterior  portion,  and  furnishes 
filaments  to  the  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  branch, 
which  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  ex- 
cept the  crieo-thyroid.  The  passage  of  the  filaments  from 
the  spinal  accessory  to  the  phaiyngeal  branch  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric is  easily  observed ;  but  the  fact  that  filaments 
from  this  nerve  pass  to  the  larynx  by  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal has  been  ascertained  only  by  physiological  experiments. 
.    The  external,  or  large  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory, 
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called  the  muscular  braucli,  penetrates  and  passes  through 
the  i>osterior  portion  of  the  upper  third  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
niastoid  muscle,  goes  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trape- 
zius, which  muscle  receives  its  ultimate  branches  of  distri- 
bution. In  its  passage  through  the  stemo-clcido-mastoid, 
it  joins  with  branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nen'cs,  and  sends  filaments  of  distribution  to  the  muscle. 
Although  the  two  muscles  just  mentioned  receive  numerous 
motor  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessory,  they  are  also  sup- 
plied from  the.  cervical  nerves ;  and,  consequently,  they  are 
not  entirely  paralyzed  when  the  spinal  accessory  is  divided. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Accessory. — ^Not- 
withstanding the  great  difficulty  in  exposing  and  operating 
U|)on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  their  galvanization  produces  convulsive  move- 
ments in  certain  muscles.  The  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ments with  relation  to  the  general  properties  of  the  roots 
were  made  by  Bernard.  This  physiologist  cut  through 
the  occipito-atloid  membranes  and  galvanized  the  filaments 
within  the  spinal  canal.  By  galvanizing  the  filaments  aris- 
ing from  the  medulla  oblongata,  he  produced  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  no  move- 
ments of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius.  Galvanization 
of  the  roots  arising  from  the  spinal  cord  produced  move- 
ments of  the  two  muscles  just  mentioned,  and  absolutely 
no  movements  in  the  larynx.*  Bernard  has  further  shown 
that  the  roots  of  the  ner\^e  are  endowed  with  recurrent 
sensibility  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  first  three  pairs 
of  cen'ical  nerves.'  In  view  of  these  experiments,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  si)inal  accessory 
are  motor ;  and  it  is  further  evident  that  the  filaments  from 

'  Bernard,  Recherche*  erpSrimetiialrg  sur  U»  fond  ions  du  nerf  spina!^  p.  731. 
It  if  stattHi  in  a  note  that  this  memoir  was  printed  in  the  Archives  de  intdecine, 
inlM4. 

*  Loc,  cit.^  p.  780.  Wc  hare  already  fully  considered  the  subjeot  of  recur- 
rent fenbibility  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (see  page  81). 
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tbc  medulla  oblongata  are  distributed  to  tbc  muscles  of  the 
pbarynx  and  larjTix,  while  the  filaments  from  the  spinal  cord 
go  to  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius. 

The  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessor}-,  after  the  nerve  has 
passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity,  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  sensibility.  If  the  nerve  be  divided,  the  periph- 
eral extremity  manilests  the  recurrent  sensibility,  but  the 
central  end  is  also  sensible,  probably  from  direct  filaments 
of  eonmiunication  from  the  cervical  nerves  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  As  we  have  remarked,  however,  in -treating  of  the 
properties  of  some  other  of  the  cranial  nerves,  it  is  exceed- 
inorlv  difficult  to  note  satisfactorilv  a  sli^icht  deCTee  of  sensi- 
bility  in  nerves  that  can  be  exposed  only  by  a  tedious  and 
painful  operation. 

The  functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular  branch  of  the 
Bpinal  accessory  are  sufficiently  evident ;  and  the  efTects  of 
the  destruction  of  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  this 
branch  is  concerned,  simply  resolve  themselves  into  the 
phenomena  due  to  partial  paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  trapezius  ;  but  the  functions  of  the  branch  which  joins 
the  pncumogastric  are  much  more  complex.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  speculative  views  of  the  older  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  we  will  commence  with  the  experiments  of 
BischotF,  which  were  the  first  to  give  us  any  definite  ideas 
of  the  functions  of  the  internal  branch. 

Inunctions  of  the  Infernal  Branch  from,  the  Spinal  Acces- 
sory to  the  Pneumogastric. — Bischoff  attempted  to  ascertain  * 
the  functions  of  this  branch  by  dividing  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  on  both  sides  in  a  living  animal.  The  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 
He  attempted  to  divide  all  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  on 
both  sides  by  dissecting  down  to  the  occipito-atloid  space 
and  penetniting  into  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.  In  the 
first  three  experiments  on  dogs,  the  animals  died  so  soon 
attor  section  of  the  nerves,  that  no  satisfactory  results  were 
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obtained.  In  two  Biicceeding  experiments  on  dogs,  the  ani- 
mals recovered.  After  division  of  the  nerves,  the  voice 
became  hoarse ;  hut  a  few  weeks  later,  became  normal.  On 
killing  the  animals,  an  examination  of  the  parts  showed  that 
some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  had  not  been  divided.  An 
experiment  was  then  made  upon  a  goat,  but  this  was  nnsnt- 
isfaetory,  as  the  roots  were  not  completely  divided.  Finally, 
another  experiment  was  made  upon  a  goat.  In  this,  the 
results  were  most  satisfactory,  Aft;er  division  of  the  nerve 
apon  one  side,  the  voice  became  hoarse.  As  the  filaments 
were  divided  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  voice  was  enfeebled, 
until  finally  it  became  extinct.  The  sound  emitted  nfter- 
irard  was  one  which  could  in  nowise  be  called  voice,  "  qui 
nevtiqtmm  vox  appellan  2>otuii" '  This  experiment  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Tiedemann  and  Seubertus,  and  was 
not  repcatetl. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  elaborate  re- 
Bcarches  of  Bernard  upon  the  spinal  accessory,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  confirm  the  single  sneecssful  experiment 
of  BischofF  to  settle  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  this  nerve 
upon  phonation.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  operative  pro- 
cedure, however,  prevented  its  repetition  on  an  extended 
scale.  Longet,  in  1841,'  published  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments confirming,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  of  BischofF; 
but  in  his  treatise  on  tlie  ncn'oiis  system,  published  in  1S42,' 
he  does  not  seem  to  regard  the  spinal  accessory  as  the  exclu- 
sive nerve  of  phonation,  as  he  does  in  his  work  on  pliysi- 
oiogy,  published  after  the  experiments  of  Bernard.'  The 
results  of  the  experiments  performed  at  this  time  by  Longet 

'  BlBCnorr,  tTtrri  Accami-ii  WilUtii  Analomia  <t  I'hgtioloffla,  DarmslaJii, 
ISIS,  p.  M. 

•  LONCET,  RfcKerclia  erpirimenlaln  war  In  fonetioiit  At  nfrfu,  dii  miWnr  du 
bni.ui  il  »ar  Foi/uenn  du  «trf  •uceMoire  de  Wi.'lii  daia  la  phono/ion.— daietta 
m(£ralf,  Paris,  1841,  2tme  iiric,  tome  ix.,  p.  4T2. 

'  LoMQET,  Analomie  tt  jJii/tloloffie  da  tgtOmt  ntnatx,  P»ri«,  1842,  tome  il., 
P.S63. 

*  LoNorr,  TraiU  d*  j^hynnlogit,  FmU,  ISttMa 
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were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  tlie  single  successful  ob- 
servation of  Bisclioff.  In  his  memoir  on  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, Bernard  gives  full  credit  to  Bisclioff,  and  quotes  from 
this  author  the  very  words  we  have  just  cited.  AVith  regai-d 
to  the  question  of  priority  in  the  description  of  the  function 
of  this  nerve  in  phonation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concern- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  exj^eriment  of  Bisclioff  and  its  correct 
interpretation,  in  1832.  lie  demonstrated  that  the  nerve 
presiding  over  the  voice  is  the  spinal  accessory ;  although 
the  fact  rested  on  a  single  successful  experiment,  and  was 
not  accepted  by  physiologists  before  it  had  been  ftdly  con- 
firmed by  the  repeated  and  conclusive  experiments  of  Ber- 
nard, made  by  an  entirely  different  method.  To  Bernard, 
however,  remains,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  merit  of 
having  demonstrated  that  the  vocal  muscles  are  supplied 
by  those  filaments  of  the  spinal  accessory  that  take  their 
origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Bernard,  whose  ingenious  experiments  determined  ex- 
actly the  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  over  the  vocal 
movements  of  the  larynx,  first  repeated  the  experiments 
of  Bischoff ;  but  the  animals  operated  upon  died  so  soon, 
from  haemorrhage,  or  other  causes,  that  his  observations 
were  not  satisfactory.*  After  many  unsuccessful  trials,  he 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  difliculties,  by  following  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  back  to  the  jugular  foramen,  seizing 
it  here  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  and  drawing  it  out 
by  the  roots.'     This  operation  is  difficult,  but  we  have  sev- 

*  Bernard,  Recherchett  expkrimenUdes  sur  lea  fonctions  du  nerf  tpiual^  p.  788, 
Bernard  considers  that  death  is  due  after  this  operation,  as  performed  by  Bis- 
choff, to  the  passage  of  air  into  the  veins. 

•  The  operative  procedure  employed  by  Bernard  is  the  following :  The 
trunk  of  the  nerve  is  exposed  as  it  passes  through  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle.  It  is  then  followed  up  by  careful  dissection,  avoiding  blood-vessels  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  posterior  foramen  laccrum,  when  the  sublingual  is  seen 
crossing  the  course  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  is  here  that  the  anastomotic 
branch  leaves  the  spinal  accessory  to  go  to  the  pneumogastric.  At  this  point, 
the  external  branch,  with  the  anastomosing  branch,  is  seized  with  a  pair  of 
rather  broad-billed  forceps,  and  gentle  but  firm  traction  is  applied  to  the  entire 
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eral  times  performed  it  with  entire  success,  and  verified,  in 
every  regard,  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard.  Within  the 
last  year,  the  excellent  assistant  to  the  chair  of  Physiology 
at  the  Bellevue  Ilospital  Medical  College,  Dr.  C.  F.  Roberts, 
has  succeeded  in  extirpating  these  nerves  for  class-demonstra- 
tions. The  operation  is  generally  most  successful  in  cats, 
though  Bernard  has  succeeded  frec^ucntly  in  other  animals. 

When  one  spinal  accessory  is  extirpated,  the  vocal  sounds 
are  hoarse  and  unnatural.  When  both  nerves  are  torn  out, 
in  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  deglutition  and  the  partial 
paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  the 
voice  becomes  extinct.  Animals  operated  upon  in  this  way 
move  the  jaws  and  make  evident  cflbrts  to  cry,  but  no  vocal 
80imd  is  emitted.  This  condition  is  very  striking ;  and  in- 
aemuch  as  Bernard  has  kept  animals,  with  both  nerves  ex- 
tirpated, for  months,  the  question  of  the  function  of  these 
nerves  in  phonation  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively 
settled. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  experimental  facts  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  different  filaments  of  origin 
of  the  spinal  accessory  on  the  voice.  These  are  simple,  and 
entirely  conclusive ;  and  they  are  due  exclusively  to  the  re- 
searches of  Bernard.  This  experimenter  found  that  division 
of  the  roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord  not  only  did  not 
affect  the  voice,  but  sometimes  seemed  to  render  it  clearer ; 
but  that  division  of  the  roots  of  origin  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata abolished  the  voice,  though  the  inferior  roots  were 
intact.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lamyx  in  phonation,  as  this  subject  has  already  been 
considered  in  full  in  another  volume."    The  beautiful  expcri- 

nerve.  Soon  tbere  is  a  cracking  sensation  conveyed  to  the  hand  as  the  roots 
giTc  way,  and  the  nerve  may  then  be  drawn  out  entire.  With  care,  either  the 
filaments  of  origin  from  the  medulla  or  those  from  tlie  cord  may  be  extirpated 
alone.— (Bernard,  op,  eit.^  p.  730 ;  and,  Le^ntt  sur  la  plujxiohtgie  et  la  jxiiJidogie 
dm  tytieme  furveux^  Paris,  1868,  tome  ii.,  p.  290.) 

*  Op,  ciLf  p.  786.  *  See  vol.  i..  Voice  and  Si>eech,  p.  490,  ft  aeq. 
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ments  tliat  have  demonstrated  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  over  these  muscles  have  pointed  out  the  des- 
tination of  the  fibres  that  join  the  pneumogastric,  which  could 
never  have  been  done  so  satisfactorily  by  dissection.  They 
have  shown  further  that  the  movements  involved  in  phona- 
tion  are  more  or  less  independent  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  lamyx. 

K  the  lamyx  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  with  all  its 
nervous  connections  intact,  it  will  be  seen  to  open  widely 
during  inspiration,  being  passive  in  expiration.  The  wide 
opening  of  the  glottis  at  this  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
after  the  operation,  respiration  is  usually  more  or  less  la- 
bored ;  but  if  we  carefully  observe  the  parts  when  the  respira- 
tory acts  are  perfectly  tranquil,  the  movements  of  the  glottis 
seem  to  be  very  slight.  The  larynx  is  then  permanently 
opened  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is 
slightly  dilated  with  each  expiration.  If  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid,  be  now  divided  upon 
both  sides,  the  larynx  is  entirely  paralyzed,  and  in  cats  and 
young  animals,  in  which  the  cartilages  are  soft  and  flexible, 
the  parts  are  occluded  by  the  efibrt  of  inspiration,  and  death 
takes  place  from  sufibcation.  Of  course  the  division  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  abolishes  the  voice,  but  it  arrests 
the  other  movements  of  the  larynx  as  well.  The  distinction 
thus  established  between  the  action  of  the  spinal  accessory 
and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  was  fully  illustrated  by 
Bernard,  in  the  following  experiments : 

In  a  cat,  in  which  the  voice  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed by  extiiTpation  of  both  spinal  accessory  nerves,  the 
larynx  was  exposed.  The  glottis  was  seen  dilated  so  as  to 
permit  the  free  passage  of  air  in  respiration.  The  mucous 
membrane  retained  its  sensibility,  and  when  the  interior  of 
the  laiynx  was  irritated,  a  very  slight  but  inefiectual  effort 
was  made  to  close  the  glottis.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
animal  to  approximate  the  posterior  points  of  attachment  of 
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the  vocal  cords,  or  to  put  the  cords  on  the  stretch.  If  such 
irritation  be  applied  to  the  larynx  of  an  aniuuil  wiUi  the 
ipinal  accessory  nerves  intact,  the  glottis  is  instantly  and 
firmly  closed.* 

In  a  cat  about  five  weeks  old,  both  spinal  accessory 
nerves  were  extirpated,  and  the  voice  was  thus  destroyed. 
Two  days  after,  both  recurrent  larj-ngeal  nerves  were  di- 
vided, and  the  animal  died  almost  immediately  of  sufib- 
cation.' 

These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  internal, 
or  communicating  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  the 
nerve  which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  larj-nx  in 
pbonation.  The  filaments  undoubtedly  pass  to  the  lar}'nx 
in  greatest  part  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric ;  but  the  recurrent  laryngeals  also  con- 
tain motor  filaments  from  other  sources,  which  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis. 

Influence  qfths  Internal  Branch  of  the  Spinal  Acce^ory 
upon  Deglutition. — ^We  must  refer  again  to  the  experiments 
of  Bernard  for  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
accessory  upon  deglutition.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
deglutition  is  affected  through  this  nen'c:  1.  When  the 
larynx  is  paralyzed  as  a  consequence  of  extirpation  of  both 
nerves,  the  glottis  cannot  be  completely  closed  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air-passages. 
In  rabbits  particularly,  it  was  noted  that  particles  of  food 
penetrated  the  trachea  and  found  their  way  into  the  lungs.' 
2.  The  spinal  accessory  furnishes  numerous  filaments  to  the 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  and,  through  this 
nerve,  directly  affects  the  muscles  of  deglutition  ;  but  the 
muscles  animated  in  this  way  by  the  spinal  accessory  have  a 

>  BcRVARP,  op.  ei'f.,  p.  745. 

»  Loc.  nt.y  p.  749. 

'  Bfr5ard,  Lepnu  Mttr  la  phykiolo^  d   la  patKologie  d%  tyttlme  nerveuz^ 

Full,  1858,  tome  il,  p.  823. 
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tendency  to  draw  the  lips  of  the  glottis  together,  while  they 
assist  in  passing  the  alimentary  bolus  into  the  oesophagus. 
AVlien  these  important  acts  are  wanting,  there  is  some  difB- 
ciilty  in  the  process  of  deglutition  itself  as  well  as  danger  of 
the  passage  of  alimentary  particles  into  the  larynx. 

Injluence  of  tlie  Spinal  Acces80i*y  upon  the  Heart. — 
When  we  come  to  study  the  varied  functions  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics,  we  will  discuss  fully  the  mechanism  by  wliich  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  are  arrested  by  galvanization  of  both 
of  these  nerves  in  the  neck.  A  very  curious  and  interesting 
observation  by  Waller  has  demonstrated  that  this  influence, 
whatever  be  its  mechanism,  is  derived  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, and  necessarily  comes  through  its  communicating 
branch.  It  has  been  found  that  a  powerful  current  of  gal- 
vanism passed  through  the  pneumogastric  on  one  side  will 
arrest  the  action  of  the  heart.  Waller  found  that  if  he  ex- 
tirpated the  spinal  accessory  on  one  side,  the  action  of  the 
heart  could  not  be  arrested  by  galvanizing  the  pneumo- 
gastric upon  the  same  side ;  but  this  result  followed  gal- 
vanization of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  opposite  side,  on 
which  the  connections  with  the  spinal  accessory  were  intact. 
These  phenomena,  however,  could  not  be  observed  until 
from  ten  to  twelve  days  had  elapsed  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  spinal  accessory.*  AVe  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of 
the  general  properties  of  the  nerves,  that  the  irritability  of 
the  motor  nerves  disappeai's  in  about  four  days  after  their 
separation  from  the  nerve-centres.'  In  the  observation  just 
referred  to,  it  seemed  necessary  that  a  suflScient  time  should 
elapse  after  extirpation  of  the  spinal  accessory  for  the  irrita- 

*  Waller,  Experiences  sur  les  nerfa  pnewnogaatriqueB  el  accesamrea  de  WiUi$, 
— Gazette  niedlcaJe,  Paris,  1866,  36me  sdrie,  tome  xi.,  p.  420. 

In  these  experiments,  Waller  demonstrated  by  microacopical  examination 
the  disorganization  of  both  branches  of  the  spinal  accessory,  and  showed  that 
their  galvanization  produced  little,  if  any  contraction  in  the  muscles  to  which 
these  branches  were  distributed. 

*  See  p.  96. 
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bility  of  the  filaments  that  join  the  pneumogastric  to  become 
extmct ;  but  the  experiment  is  sufficient  to  sliow  the  direct 
inhibitory  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  on  the  heart. 
The  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

Functions  of  the  Edernuly  or  Muscular  Branch  of  the 
Spinal  Accessory.  —  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
recent  researches  into  the  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory 
is,  that  experimentalists  have  been  able  to  separate  physio- 
logically the  internal  from  the  external  branch.  Observa- 
tions have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  internal 
branch,  and  the  internal  branch  only,  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  closure  of  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  It  has 
been  noted,  in  addition,  that  animals  in  which  both  branches 
have  been  extirpated  present  irregularity  of  the  movements 
of  the  anterior  extremities  and  suffer  from  shortness  of 
breath  after  violent  muscular  exertion.  Tlie  use  of  tlie  cor- 
responding extremities  in  the  human  subject  is  so  different, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  direct  application  of  these  ex- 
periments ;  still,  we  can  draw  from  them  certain  inferences 
with  regard  to  the  ftmctions  of  the  external  branch  in  man. 

In  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  the  vocal  cords  are  put  upon 
the  stretch,  and  the  act  of  expiration  is  very  different  from 
that  in  tranquil  breathing.  In  singing,  for  example,  the 
shoulders  are  frequently  fixed ;  and  this  is  done  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  action  of  the  stcmo-cleido-mastoid  and  the  trape- 
zius. "We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the  action  of  the  branch 
of  the  spinal  accessory  which  goes  to  these  muscles  has  a  cer- 
tain sjTichronism  with  the  action  of  the  branch  going  to  the 
larynx  and  the  pharynx ;  the  one  fixing  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  so  that  the  expulsion  of  the  air  through  tlie  glottis 
may  be  more  nicely  regulated  by  the  expiratory  muscles, 
and  the  other  acting  upon  the  vocal  cords.* 

'  It  ifl  unnecesMry  to  make  any  further  reference  in  detail  to  the  admirable 
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In  what  is  known  to  physiologists  as  muscular  effort,  the 
mechanism  of  which  has  been  discussed  in  another  volume/ 
the  glottis  is  closed,  the  thorax  is  fixed  after  a  full  inspira- 
tion, and  respiration  is  arrested  so  long  as  the  effort,  if  it  be 
not  too  prolonged,  is  continued.  The  same  synchronism, 
therefore,  obtains  in  this  as  in  prolonged  vocal  efforts.  In 
experiments  in  which  the  muscular  branch  only  has  been 
divided,  shortness  of  breath,  after  violent  muscular  effort,  is 
obsei'ved;  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  want  of  syn- 
chronous action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius. 
The  irregularity  in  the  movements  of  progression  in 
animals,  in  which  either  both  branches  or  the  muscular 
branches  alone  have  been  divided,  is  due  to  anatomical 
peculiarities.  Bernard  has  observed  these  irregularities  in 
the  dog  and  the  horse,  but  they  are  not  so  well  marked  in 
the  cat.  There  have  been  no  opportunities  for  illustrating 
these  points  in  the  human  subject. 

Svhlingual^  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve  {Ninth). 

The  last  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  is  the  sublingual ; 
and  its  functions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  tongue  in  deglutition  and  articulation,  though 
it  is  also  distributed  to  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

PTiysiological  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  the  sub- 
lingual is  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
the  olivary  body  and  the  anterior  pyramid,  on  the  line  of  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  this  point,  its  root  is 
lormed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  filaments,  which  extend  from 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  olivary  body  to  about  the  junction 
of  the  upper  wuth  the  middle  third.  These  filaments  of 
origin  are  separated  into  two  groups,  superior  and  inferior. 
From  this  apparent  origin,  the  filaments  have  been  traced 

memoir  of  Bernard  on  the  spinal  accessory,  in  which  the  function  of  the  ex- 
temal  branch  in  the  lower  animals  has  been  fully  inveatigated  by  experiments. 
'  See  YoL  iii.,  Movements,  p.  477. 
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into  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  be- 
tween the  deep  origin  of  the  pnemnogastric  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. Though  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  point,  it  is  probable,  from  the  elaborate  researches 
of  Dr.  Dean,'  that  some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  these 
nerves  decussate  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  superior  and  inferior  filaments  of  origin  of  the  nerve 
unite  respectively  to  form  two  bundles,  which  pass  through 
distinct  perforations  in  the  dura  mater.  These  two  bundles 
then  pass  into  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  and  unite  into 
a  single  trunk  as  they  emerge  from  the  cranial  cavity.  In 
some  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  calf,  horse,  pig,  rabbit,  dog, 
and  eat,  there  is  a  delicate  filament  arising  from  the  latero- 
posterior  portion  of  the  medulla,  remarkable  by  the  presence 
of  a  small  ganglion,  which  joins  the  trunk  of  the  nen- e  as  it 
passes  through  the  foramen.  This  was  described  by  Mayer, 
and  more  lately  by  Vulpian ;  both  of  these  observers  having 
noted  it  exceptionally  in  the  human  subject.*  Direct  exj^eri- 
ments  are  wanting  to  show  positively  the  physiological  prop- 
erties of  this  ganglionic  root. 

After  the  sublingual  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
it  anastomoses  with  several  nerves.  It  sends  a  filament  of 
communication  to  the  sympathetic  as  it  branches  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion.  Soon  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  foramen,  it  sends  a  branch  to  the  pncumogastric.  It 
anastomoses  by  two  or  three  branches  with  the  upper  two 
cervical  nerves,  the  filaments  passing  in  both  directions  be- 
tween the  nerves.  It  anastomoses  with  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth,  by  two  or  three  filaments  passing  in  both  directions. 

In  its  distribution,  the  sublingual  presents-  sevcml  re- 
markable peculiarities. 

Its  first  branch,  the  descendens  noni,  passes  down  the 

>  DEAiT,  ne  Oray  Subtlance  of  the  Medulla  Obiougata  and  Trapezium^  Wash- 
ington, 1864,  p.  16. 

•  Vdlpiajc,  8ur  la  racine  podtrieure  ou  gangUonnaire  du  nerf  hypoglos^e.^^ 
Imtrmal  de  la  phytiologUf  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  6,  ei  seq. 
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neck  to  the  stemo-hyoid,  sternothyroid,  and  omo-hyoid 
muscles.  From  its  relations  with  important  vessels  and 
nerves,  this  branch  possesses  considerable  surgical  interest. 

The  thyro-hyoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  muscle  of 
the  same  name. 

The  other  branches  are  distributed  to  the  stylo-glossus, 
hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,  and  genio-hyo-glossus  muscles,  their 
terminal  filaments  going  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  sublingual  nerve  is  distributed  to 
all  of  the  muscles  in  the  infra-hyoid  region,  the  action  of 
which  is  to  depress  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  after  the 
passage  of  the  alimentary  bolus  through  the  pharynx ;  to  one 
of  the  muscles  in  the  supra-hyoid  region,  the  genio-hyoid ; 
to  most  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  tongue ;  and  to  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  itself.  The  action  of  these 
muscles  and  of  the  tongue  itself  in  deglutition  has  already 
been  fully  discussed  in  another  volume.* 

PropertieB  and  Functions  of  the  Sublingual. — There  \& 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sublingual  nerve  is  entirely 
insensible  at  its  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
fact  that  it  arises  from  a  continuation  of  the  motor  tract 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  has  no  ganglion  upon  its  main 
root  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  exclusively 
motor  nerve.  In  operating  upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  when  the  origin  of  the  sublingual  is  necessarily 
exposed,  Longet  has  irritated  the  roots  in  the  dog  without 
any  evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal.*  In  the  dog, 
Vulpian  has  constantly  found  the  small  ganglionic  root," 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  exceptional  in  the  hu- 
man subject.  Such  experiments,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nerve,  render  it  almost  cer- 

^  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  189,  etitq, 

>  Longet,  Trmte  de  phyiiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  684. 
•  Vulpian,  Sar  la  racine  posterieure  ou  ganglionnaire  du  nerf  htfpoglosa.^ 
Jcumal  de  la  phy^iologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  7. 
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tain  that  the  main  root  is  devoid  of  sensibility.  They  do 
not,  however,  positively  demonstrate  the  insensibility  of  the 
ganglionic  root,  for  a  severe  operation,  it  is  well  known,  may 
temporarily  abolish  the  sensibility  of  nerves  when  this  is  not 
very  acute,  as  is  seen  in  experiments  upon  the  recurrent  sen- 
sibility of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Still,  as 
this  filament  is  ordinarily  absent  in  the  human  subject,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sublingual  at  its  origin  is  exclu- 
sively motor. 

All  modem  experimenters  have  confirmed  the  observa- 
tions of  Mayo  *  and  of  Magendie,'  with  regard  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  sublingual  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  anastomoses  of  this  nerve  with  the  upper  two 
cervical  nerves,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth,  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  this  fact.  Accord- 
ing to  Bernard,  this  ner\'e  possesses  recurrent  sensibility  de- 
rived from  the  fifth  pair." 

The  functions  of  the  sublingual  have  already  been  so 
ftilly  considered  under  the  head  of  deglutition,  that  they 
need  not  be  discussed  elaborately  in  this  connection.  We 
will  here  simply  state  the  phenomena  which  follow  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerve  and  the  division  of  both  nerves  in  living 
animals. 

The  sublingual  may  be  easily  exposed  in  the  dog  by 
making  an  incision  just  below  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
dissecting  down  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  following  the  ves- 
sel upward  until  we  see  the  nerve  as  it  crosses  its  course. 
On  applying  a  feeble  cun'cnt  of  galvanism  at  this  point, 
there  are  evidences  of  sensibility,  and  the  tongue  is  moved 
con\'ulsively  at  each  stimulation. 

The  phenomena  following  section  of  both   sublingual 

•  Mayo,  AruUomical  and  Pht/sioloffical  Commeidavict^  Number  ii.,  London, 
1823,  p.  IL 

•  Magl'Ndie,  Zefona  tur  lesfcnctioM  et  les  maladies  da  nystetne  ncrveur^  Paris, 
1S4],  tome  ii.,  p.  290. 

•  Bernard,  Lcfonf  tur  la  phyBiologie  d  la  p(UJu>lojU  du  systhne  nervrtix^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  241. 
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nennes  point  directly  to  tlieir  function.  The  most  notable 
fact  observed  after  this  operation  is,  that  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  are  entirely  lost,  while  the  tactile  and  gustatory 
senses  are  not  affected.  These  phenomena  have  been  accu- 
rately described  by  Mayo,*  Panizza,*  Magendie,*  and  many 
others.  Perhaps  the  most  varied  experiments  made  upon 
animals  arc  those  of  Panizza.  These  have  been  fully  detailed 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion. They  consist  simply  in  loss  of  power  over  the  tongue, 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition.  We  have  repeat- 
edly noted  all  of  these  points  and  demonstrated  them  to 
medical  classes. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  sublingual  is  usually  more  or 
less  affected  in  hemiplegia.  In  these  cases,  as  the  patient 
protrudes  the  tongue,  the  point  is  deviated.  This  is  due  to 
the  unopposed  action  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  upon  the  sound 
side,  which,  as  it  protrudes  the  tongue,  directs  the  point 
toward  the  side  affected  with  paralysis. 

A  disease  of  rather  rare  occurrence  has  lately  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  glosso-labial  paralysis,  which  is 
characterized  by  paralysis  of  the  sublinguals,  affecting  also 
the  orbicularis  oris,  and  frequently  the  intrinsic  muscles  of 
the  larynx.  The  phenomena  referable  to  the  loss  of  power 
over  the  tongue  correspond  to  those  observed  in  animals 
after  section  of  the  nerves.  Patients  affected  in  this  way 
experience  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and,  in  addition,  we  note 
an  interference  with  articulation,  which  cannot  be  observed 
in  experiments  upon  animals.  We  lately  had  a  case  of  this 
disease  imder  observation  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  were  peculiarly  interesting  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  This  patient  presented  complete 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition, probably  from  the  tongue-affection.    The  orbicularis 

'  Loe.  cii, 

*  Panizza,  NouveUes  recherches  expSritnerUales  mr  let  ner/s. — GcueUe  medicaU, 
Paris,  1836,  p.  419.  »  Loc.  cit. 
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oris  was  also  paralyzed.  The  paralysis  probably  extended 
to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  tlie  larynx,  as  little  or  no  vocal 
sound  could  be  made.  The  patient  was  incapable  of  articu- 
late language,  and  communicated  entirely  by  signs. 


c^APTER  yn. 

TRIFACIAL,    OR   TRIGEMINAL   NERVE. 

Physiological  anatomy  of  the  trifacial — Properties  and  functions  of  the  trifacial 
— Division  of  the  trifacial  within  the  cranial  cavity — Immediate  eflfects  of 
division  of  the  trifacial — Remote  effects  of  division  of  the  trifacial — ^Effects 
of  division  of  the  trifacial  upon  the  organs  of  special  sense — Division  of  the 
trifacial  before  and  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser — Communication  with 
the  sympathetic  at  the  ganglion  of  Gasser — ^Explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  disordered  nutrition  after  division  of  the  trifacial — Cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  trifacial  in  the  human  subject. 

A  SINGLE  nerve,  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  pair,  called 
the  trifacial,  or  the  trigeminal,  gives  general  sensibility  to 
the  face  and  the  head  as  far  back  as  the  vertex.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  that  was  experimented,  upon  by  physiologists.  It 
is  interesting,  not  only  as  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
face,  but  from  its  connections  with  other  nerves  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  organs  of  special  sense.  In  studying  the 
physiology  of  this  nerve,  we  must  necessarily  begin  with  its 
physiological  anatomy. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
large  root  of  the  fifth  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  posterior  and  inferior  to  the  origin  of  the  small  root, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  few  transverse  fibres  of  white 
substance.  The  deep  origin  is  far  removed  from  its  point  of 
emergence  from  the  encephalon.  The  roots  pass  entirely 
through  the  substance  of  the  pons,  from  without  inward  and 
from  before  backward,  without  any  connection  with  the 
fibres  of  the  pons  itself.     By  this  course  it  reaches  the  me- 
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diilla  oblongata,  where  the  roots  divide  into  three  bundles. 
The  anterior  bundle  passes  from  behind  forward,  between 
the  anterior  fibres  of  the  pons  and*  the  cerebellar  portion  of 
the  restiform  bodies,  to  anastomose  with  the  auditory  nerve/ 
The  other  bundles,  which  are  posterior,  pliss,  the  one  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  lateral  tract  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  other,  becoming  grayish  in  color, 
to  the  restiform  bodies,  from  which  they  niay  be  followed  as 
far  as  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  According  to 
Vulpian,  a  few  fibres  from  the  two  sides  decussate  in  the 
median  line  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.* 

From  this  origin,  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  passes  ob- 
liquely upward  and  forward  to  the  ganglion  of  Gasser, 
which  is  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  on  the  internal  portion  of  its  anterior 
face. 

The  Gasserian  ganglion  is  semilunar  in  form  (sometimes 
it  is  called  the  semilunar  ganglion),  with  its  concavity  looking 
upward  and  inward.*  At  the  ganglion,  the  nerve  receives 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic.  This  anatomical  point  is  of  importance  in  view 
of  some  of  the  remote  effects  which  follow  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  through  the  ganglion  in  living  animals. 

It  will  be  necessary  only  to  describe  in  a  general  way 

^LcDOVic  HiRSCHFELD,  Syntime  nerveiix^  Paris,  1866,  p.  166.  The  aoastomo« 
BIB  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  been  denied  (Vulpian,  Essai  aur  Vorigirie  de 
plusieurs  paires  des  nerft  craniens,  T/i^se^  Paris,  1853,  p.  27),  but  it  is  admitted 
bj  most  anatomists. 

•  Op.  «/.,  p.  26. 

•  The  structure  of  this  ganglion  was  first  recognized  by  Gasser,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  Vienna.  His  observation?,  however,  were  published  by  Illrsch,  a 
pupil  of  Gasser,  in  1765  (Hirsch,  Paris  quinii  Xcri'orum  cn^^phdli,  Vienna?, 
J  765,  in  LuDWio,  Seripforca  Nevrologtci  mi n  ores  select i^  Lipsije,  1791,  tomus  i.,  p. 
244,  et  seq.).  Hirsch  first  gave  it  the  name  of  Gasserian  ganglion  (p.  262). 
Some  authors  call  it  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  probably  confounding  Gasser  with 
Casserius.  Casserius,  in  his  an&toraical  figures,  describes  many  parts  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  but  says  nothing  of  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  (Cassebius, 
AnatarAiehe  Tafdn^  Franckfurt  am  Mayn,  1766). 
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the  numerous  branches  of  distribution  of  the  fiflh  nerve, 
remembering  that  it  is  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
face. 

At  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  from  its  anterior  and  external 
portion,  are  given  off  a  few  small  and  unimportant  branches 
to  the  dura  mater  and  tentorium. 

From  the  convex  border  of  the  ganglion,  the  three  great 
branches  arise  that  have  given  to  the  nerve  the  name  of 
trifacial  or  trigeminal.  These  are:  1,  the  ophthalmic;  2, 
the  superior  maxillary ;  3,  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  oph- 
thalmic and  the  superior  maxillary  branch  are  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  sensory  root.  The  inferior  maxillary  branch 
joins  with  the  motor  root  and  forms  a  mixed  nei've. 

The  ophthalmic  branch,  the  first  division  qt*  the  fifth,  is 
the  smallest  of  the  three.  Before  it  enters  the  orbit,  it  re- 
ceives filaments  of  communication  from  the  sympathetic, 
sends  small  branches  to  all  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eve- 
ball,  and  gives  off  a  small  recurrent  branch  which  passes  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  tentorium. 

Just  before  the  ophthalmic  branch  enters  the  orbit  by 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  it  divides  into  three  branches;  the 
lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal. 

The  lachrymal,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  sends  a  branch 
to  the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  passes 
through  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  certain  of  its  fila- 
ments are  distributed,  and  its  terminal  filaments  go  to  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  integument  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  frontal  branch,  the  largest  of  the  three,  divides  into 
the  supra-trochlear  and  supra-orbital  nerves.  The  supra- 
trochlear passes  out  of  the  orbit  between  the  supra-orbital 
foramen  and  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  It 
sends  in  its  course  a  long,  delicate  filament  to  the  nasal 
branch,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 
The  supra-orbital  passes  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen, 
sends  a  few  filaments  to  the  upper  eyelid,  and  supplies  the 
forehead,  the  anterior  and  median  portions  of  the  scalp,  the 
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macous  membrane  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  pericranium 
covering  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

The  nasal  branch,  before  it  penetrates  the  orbit,  gives  off 
a  long,  delicate  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  consti- 
tuting its  sensory  root.  It  then  gives  off  the  long  ciliary 
nerves,  which  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  Its  trunk 
then  divides  into  the  external  nasal,  or  infra-trochlearis,  and 
the  internal  nasal,  or  ethmoidal.  The  infra-trochlearis  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  of  the  forehead  and  nose,  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid,  the  Lachrymal  sac,  and  the 
caruncula.  The  internal  nasal  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  also  iu  part  to  the  integument  of  the  nose. 

The  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  passes  out  of 
the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  traverses  the 
infra-orbital  canal,  and  emerges  upon  the  face  by  the  infra- 
orbitil  foramen.  Branches  from  this  nerve  are  given  off  in 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  the  infra-orbital  canal,  before 
it  emerges  upon  the  face.  In  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  the 
first  branch  is  the  orbital,  which  passes  into  the  orbit,  gi^'ing 
off  one  branch,  the  temporal,  which  passes  through  the  tem- 
poral fossa  by  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  integument  on  the  temple  and  the  side  of  the 
forehead  ;  another  branch,  the  malar,  which  likewise  emerges 
by  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  is  distributed  to  the  in- 
tegimient  over  this  bone.  In  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
arc  also  given  off  two  branches,  which  pass  to  the  spheno- 
palatine, or  Meckel's  ganglion.  From  this  portion  of  the 
nerve,  branches  are  given  off,  the  two  posterior  dental  nerves, 
which  arc  distributed  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  corresponding  alveolar  processes, 
and  to  the  antrum. 

In  the  infra-orbital  canal,  a  large  branch,  the  anterior 
dental,  is  given  off  to  the  teeth  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alveolar  processes  not  supplied  by  the  posterior  dental  nerves. 
This  nerve  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  dental. 

The  terminal  branches  upon  the  face  are  distributed  to 
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the  lower  eyelid  ^the  palpebral  branches) ;  to  the  side  of  the 
nose  (the  nasal  branches),  anastomosing  with  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic ;  and  to  the  integument  and  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  upper  lip  (the  labial  branches). 

The  inferior  maxillary  is  a  mixed  nerve,  composed  of  the 
inferior  division  of  the  large  root  and  the  small  root.  The 
distribution  of  the  motor  filaments  has  already  been  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  the  nerve  of  mastication.*  This 
nerve  passes  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  then  separates  into  the  anterior  division,  containing 
nearly  all  of  the  motor  filaments,  and  the  posterior  division, . 
which  is  chiefly  sensory.  The  sensory  portion  breaks  up 
into  numerous  branches : 

1.  The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  supplies  the  integument 
in  the  temporal  region,  the  auditory  meatus  and  the  integu- 
ment of  the  ear,  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  the 
parotid  gland.  It  also  sends  important  branches  of  commu- 
nication to  the  facial. 

2.  The  lingual  branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  point,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  the.  gums,  and  to  the  sublingual  gland. 
This  nerve  receives  an  important  branch  from  the  facial,  the 
chorda  tympani,  which  has  already  been  described.*  From 
this  nerve,  also,  are  given  off  two  or  three  branches  which  pass 
to  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  constituting  its  sensory  roots. 

3.  The  inferior  dental  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
passes  in  the  substance  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  be- 
neath the  teeth,  to  the  mental  foramen,  where  it  emerges 
upon  the  face.  The  most  important  sensory  branches  are 
those  which  supply  the  pulps  of  the  teeth,  and  the  branches 
upon  the  face.  The  nerve,  emerging  upon  the  face  by  the 
mental  foramen,  called  the  mental  nerve,  supplies  the  integ- 
ument of  the  chin  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  lower 
lip,  and  sends  certain  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth. 

'  See  page  141.  *  See  page  148. 
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Properties  aiid  Functions  of  the  Trifacial, — Our  definite 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  properties  and  functions  of  the 
large  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  dates  from  the  experiments  by 
Mayo,  i^ublished  in  1822,  It  is  generally  stated  by  authors 
that  the  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  1811,  led  natural- 
ly to  the  idea  that  the  ganglionic  root  of  the  fifth  was  entire- 
ly 8ensor}\  "We  have  already  shown,  by  full  references  to 
the  paper  printed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  1811,  that  he  there- 
in attributed  both  motion  and  sensation  to  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  regarding  the  ganglionic  roots  as  nerves 
presiding  over  the  functions  of  organic  life.*  The  mistake 
made  by  authors  in  attributing  the  exact  distinction  between 
the  functions  of  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  and  the  small  root 
and  the  facial  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  paper  published 
originally  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  1821,'  is  re- 
printed with  other  memoirs, "  with  some  additional  exi)lana- 
tions." '  The  additions  to  the  original  paper  are  in  such  a 
form  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  author  regard- 
ed the  large  root  of  the  fifth  as  exclusively  sensory ;  but,  in 
the  original  paper,  which  we  have  carefully  compared  with 
the  reprint,  the  distinction  between  the  motor  and  the  sen- 
sory root  of  the  fifth  is  by  no  means  clearly  made. 

In  1822,  Herbert  Mayo  published  an  account  of  "  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  influence  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh,  and  of  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  neiTcs." 
These  experiments  consisted  in  dividi^ig  the  infra-orbital,  in- 
ferior maxillary,  and  frontal  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
branch  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  in  asses,  by  which 
it  was  demonstrated  that  these  were  exclusively  sensory 
nerves.*    In  a  second  publication,  the  following  year,  it  is 

'  Sec  page  71. 

*  Bell,  On  the  Ntrves ;  giving  an  Account  of  some  Experimenif  on  their 
Structure  and  Functiont^  which  lead  to  a  New  Arrangement  of  the  System. — 
Phi/otophieal  TranaactioM,  London,  1821,  Part  i.,  p.  398. 

*  Bell,  The  Nervov9  System  of  the  Human  Body^  as  explained  in  a  Series 
of  Papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London^  London,  1844,  p.  33. 

^  Mato,  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  Number  i.,  London, 
1822,  p.  107,  et  seq. 
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stated  tliat  the  root  of  the  fifth  was  divided  in  the  cranial 
cavity  in  pigeons ;  *  but  this  was  with  reference  chiefly  to  the 
movements  of  the  iris,  though  Mayo  notes  that  after  division 
of  the  nerve  "  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  appears  to  have  lost 
its  feeling." 

In  1823,  Fod6ra  published  an  account  of  experiments  in 
which  he  had  divided  the  roots  of  the  fifth  in  living  animals 
(rabbits)  by  introducing  a  small  knife  through  an  opening 
in  the  parietal  bone,  along  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  cutting 
through  the  roots  near  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  complete  loss  of  sensibility  upon  tlie 
side  on  which  the  nerve  had  been  divided.*  In  this  and 
other  experiments,  however,  the  animals  died  a  short  time 
after  the  operation.  The  paper  was  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  December  31,  1822,  and  was  published  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  experiments  of  Mayo. 

In  1824,  Magendie  published  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  fifth  pair."  He  divided  the  nerve  at  its  root, 
by  introducing  a  small  stylet  through  the  skull,  and  noted 
immediate  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  face.  Magendie  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  keeping  the 
animals  alive,  observing  certain  interesting  remote  effects  of 
division  of  the  nerve. 

The  operative  procedure  employed  by  Magendie  has 
been  followed,  with  great  success,  by  other  physiologists, 
particularly  Bernard,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted 
for  many  additional  facts  of  interest  concerning  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  As  this  is  an  operation  which  we 
have  frequently  performed  with  success,  following  the  mi- 

^  Mayo,  Anatomical  and  Physiological  CommcfdarieSy  Number  il,  London, 
1828,  p.  6. 

'  FoDKRA,  Rccherches  experimentaies  mr  le  tysthne  nerveux. — Journal  dc  phyn- 
dogie^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  207. 

•  Magendie,  Dc  Vinfiuence  de  la  cinquihne  paire  de  nerfs  tur  la  nttiriiion  et 
lea  foncHons  de  Pcgil.— Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  176,  el 
9eq. ;  and,  Su.Ue  des  experiences  snr  les  fonctions  de  la  einquQme  paire,  Ibid.,  p. 
802,  et  seq. 
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nute  directions  laid  down  by  Bernard,  we  will  quote  from 
liim  in  brief  the  different  steps. 

The  ncn'c  may  be  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  with  tol- 
erable certainty  in  rabbits,  eats,  dogs,  and  Guinea-j)igs,  but 
it  is  most  easily  done  in  rabbits.  It  is  difficult,  from  the 
feet  that  one  is  workuig  in  the  dark,  and  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  dexterity,  t<3  be  acquired  only  by 
practice.  The  instrument  used  is  represented  in 
Fig.  9.  It  is  made  by  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.     The  operative  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  "  The  head  of  the  rabbit  is  firmlv  held  in  tho 
left  hand.  The  operator  feels  with  the  finger  of  tlic 
right  hand  the  tubercle  situated  in  front  of  the  ear, 
formed  by  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Behind 
this  tubercle,  is  a  hard,  osseous  portion,  the  origin  of 
the  auditory  canal. 

2.  "  The  operator  penetrates  just  behind  the  su- 
perior border  of  the  condyle,  directing  the  point  of 
the  instrument  slightly  forward  to  avoid  |)assing 
into  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  thus  passes  more  easily  into  the 
middle  temporal  fossa ;  at  the  same  time  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  a  little  upward  to  avoid  slipi)ing 
into  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  thus  failing  to  enter 
the  cranial  cavity. 

3.  "As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  penetrated 
the  cranium,  which  is  recognized  Ijy  the  ])oint  be- 
coming free,  the  pressure  is  aiTcsted  and  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  downward  and  backward,  its  back  sliding 
aioni^  the  anterior  face  of  the  bone,  which  should  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  operation. 

4.  "  This  |>oint  of  departure — that  is  to  say,  the  anteri(^r 
face  of  the  bcme — ^being  found,  the  instrument  is  pushed 
along,  following  its  inferior  border  and  proceeding  gradu- 
ally, as  the  instrument  penetrates,  pressing  on  the  bone,  the 
resistance  of  which  can  be  easilv  recognized.     Soon,  how- 
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ever,  the  operator  feels,  at  a  certain  depth,  that  the  bony 
resistance  ceases :  he  is  then  on  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  cries 
of  the  animal  give  evidence  that  the  nerve  is  pressed 
upon. 

5.  •'  It  is  at  this  moment  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
firmly  the  instrument  and  the  head  of  the  animal ;  then  the 
cutting  edge  is  turned  so  as  to  be  directed  downward  and 
backward,  at  the  same  time  pressing  in  this  direction  so  as 
to  divide  the  nerve  on  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion, 
behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  if  possible,  or  at  least  on  the 
ganglion  itself. 

G.  "  The  instrument  is  then  drawn  back,  pressing  upon 
the  bone  so  as  to  accomplish  completely  the  section  of  the 
trunk  of  the  fifth  pair ;  then  it  is  withdrawn  by  passing  over 
the  same  course  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  petrous  portion 
so  as  not  to  lacerate  the  cerebral  substance. 

"  The  accident  to  be  feared  in  the  operation  is  section  of 
the  carotid  when  the  instrument  has  penetrated  too  far,  or 
lesion  of  the  cavernous  sinus  when  it  is  pressed  too  far  for- 
ward.""* 

When  this  operation  has  been  performed  without  acci- 
dent, its  immediate  eflects  are  very  striking.  The  cornea 
and  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane  on  that  side  of 
the  head  are  instantaneously  deprived  of  sensibility,  and 
may  be  pricked,  lacerated,  or  burned  without  the  slightest 
evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  Almost  always 
tlie  small  root  of  the  fifth  is  divided  as  well  as  the  large 
root,  and  the  muscles  df  mastication  are  paralyzed  upon  one 
side ;  but,  with  this  exception,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  mo- 
tion, sensation  alone  being  destroyed  upon  one  side. 

Immediate  Effects  of  Division  of  the  Tnfacial. — ^It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  functions  of  the  trifacial,  al- 
ter the  statement  of  the  effects  which  instantly  follow  upon 

*  Bkrkard,*  Lemons  sur  la  phytioloffie  et  la  paihologie  du  tytthne  nervetu, 
Pjuia,  1658,  tome  ii.,  p.  63. 
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its  division,  taken  in  connection  with  its  physiological  anat- 
omy. The  nerve  has  never  been  exposed  in  the  cranial 
cavity  in  li\nng  animals ;  but  its  branches  upon  tlie  face  and 
the  lii\gual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  liave 
been  operated  upon  and  found  to  be  exquisitely  sensitive. 
Longet  and  others  have  exposed  the  roots  in  animals  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  have  found  that  galvanization  of  the 
large  root  carefully  insulated  produces  no  muscular  contrac- 
tion.* All  who  have  divided  tins  root  in  living  animals 
must  have  recognized,  not  only  that  it  is  sensitive,  but  that 
its  sensibility  is  far  more  acute  than  that  of  any  nervous 
trunk  in  the  body.  It  Js  much  more  satisfactory  to  divide 
the  nerve  without  etherizing  the  animal,  as  the  evidence  of 
pain  is  an  important  guide  in  this  delicate  operation ;  but 
in  using  anaesthetics,  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  an 
animal  under  their  influence  so  completely  as  to  abolish  the 
sensibility  of  the  root  itself.  For  example,  in  cats  that  ap- 
pear to  be  thoroughly  etherized,  as  soon  as  the  instrument 
touches  the  nerve,  there  is  more  or  less  struggling.  The 
large  root  of  the  fifth,  then,  is  an  exclusively  sensory  nerve, 
and  its  sensibility  is  more  acute  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  c^rebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  large  root  of  the 
fifth  indicates  that  it  is  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  face. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  its  branches  go  large- 
ly to  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
question  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  branches  be  en- 
dowed with  special  as  well  as  general  sensibility. 

Magendie  thought,  from  his  experiments  upon  animals, 
that  the  fifth  nerve  was  endowed  with  special  sensory  prop- 
erties. He  states  distinctly  that  section  of  the  nerve  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  loss  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight, 
on  the  side  operated  upon.'     This  view,  however,  has  not 

*  LoxGET,  Traife  de ph/slolof/ie^  Paris,  18tt9,  tome  iii.,  p.  4S7. 

*  Maoendie,  Suite  dot  experiences  sur  Us  functions  de  la  cinqnihne  p<tire  d% 
fi£rft, — Journal  de pfiy»i6lofiie^  Pari:*,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  305,  ct  s<q. 

In  another  Tolume  of  the  same  journal,  Magendie  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
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been  sustained  by  more  recent  experimenters ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  otlier 
nerves  were  divided  as  well  as  the  fifth.  This  is  a  question 
which  will  be  touched  upon  again  in  connection  with  the 
special  senses ;  suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  en- 
dowed with  olfactory,  auditory,  or  visual  sensibility.  This 
statement  is  made  without  reserve  by  Miiller,*  who  adduces 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject  in  proof 
of  its  correctness.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  special  senses 
are  affected  as  an  indirect  and  remote  consequence  of  lesion 
of  the  fifth,  or  rather  of  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  con- 
nected with  the  fifth  ;  but  division  of  this  nerve  alone  does 
not  immediately  affect  any  of  the  special  senses.  The  loss 
of  taste  is  due  always  to  division  of  the  chorda  tympani. 

As  far  as  audition  and  olfaction  are  concerned,  there  are 
no  special  eftects  immediately  following  section  of  the  tri- 
facial ;  but  there  are  interesting  phenomena  observed  in 
connection  with  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  taste. 

At  the  instant  of  division  of  the  fifth,  by  the  method  just 
described,  the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  the  pupil  becomes 
strongly  contracted.  This  occurs  in  rabbits,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  was  observ^ed  in  the  first  operations  of  Ma- 
gendie.* The  pupil,  however,  is  usually  restored  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  in  a  few  hours.  Longet  states  that  the  pupil 
is  dilated  by  division  of  the  fifth  in  dogs  and  cats.*  After 
division  of  the  nerve,  the  lachrymal  secretion  becomes  very 
much  less  in  quantity ;  but  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent inflammation,  for  the  eyes  are  not  inflamed,  as  was 
shown  by  Magendie,  even  after  extirpation  of  both  lachrymal 

Bight  in  one  eye  was  not  extinct,  the  corresponding  optic  nerve  being  atrophied, 
but  by  no  means  destroyed  (Im  vue  peut-dU  etre  conservee  maipri  la  destruction 
dea  nerfs  opiiqiies^  tome  viii.,  p.  27). 

*  MuLLER,  Physidogie  du  systeme  nerveux^  Paris,  1840,  tome  i.,  p.  803. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

*  LoNGET,  Trade  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  489,  note. 
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glands/  The  movements  of  tlie  eyeball  are  not  aftccted  by 
division  of  the  fifth. 

Another  of  the  immediate  eficcts  of  complete  division  of 
the  fifth  is  loss  of  general  sensibility  in  the  tongue.  This 
fact  was  noted  by  Mayo,  in  1S23,'  and  has  been  confirmed 
by  other  physiologists.  Most  experiments  upon  the  infiii- 
ence  of  the  fifth  over  the  general  seusibility  and  the  sense 
of  t^ste  in  the  tongue  have  been  made  by  dividing  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division.  When 
this  branch  is  imtated,  there  are  evidences  of  intense  pain. 
WTien  it  is  divided,  the  general  sensibility  and  the  sense  of 
taste  are  destroyed  in  the  anterior  third  or  half  of  the  tongue. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  chorda  tympani 
joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  between  the 
pterygoid  muscles,  and  that  section  of  this  branch  of  the  fa- 
cial abolishes  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  third  or  half 
of  the  tongue.*  K  the  gustatory  properties  of  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  be  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani, 
lesions  of  the  fifth  not  involving  this  nerve  would  bo  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  general  sensibility,  but  the  taste  would  be 
unaflTected.  This  lias  been  shown  to  be  the  fiiet  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals  and  certain  cases  of  paralysis  of  general 
sensibility  of  the  tongue  without  loss  of  taste  in  the  human 
subject,  reported  by  Schiff  *  and  by  Lussana,*  which  will  be 
discussed  more  fullv  in  connection  with  fnistation. 

Among  the  immediate  effects  of  section  of  the  fifth,  is  an 
interference  with  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition.  In 
some  recent  researches  on  the  action  of  the  sensitive  nerves 

•  Maoexdie,  Ik  Vinjluence  de  la  cinquiemf  paire  dfn  nerfi  sur  la  nufrilion  el  let 
f(mction»  de  VaiL^-^ournal  de  pkyiiologU^  Paris,  18*24,  tome  iv.,  p.  170. 

•  Mato,  Anatomical  and  Physioloyieal  Comnuutarits^  Xiiinbcr  ii.,  London, 
1823,  p.  10. 

•  See  page  165,  el  %eq. 

•  ScHiFF,  Lcfona  tur  la  ptiysiolof^ie  de  la  digestion,  Florence  et  Turin,  18G7, 
tome  i.,  p.  103,  ei  teq, 

•  LusSANA,  Recherche*  experimeutales  ft  ohservationt  pathnlofjiqufn  sur  Ics  ncrft 
iugoat, — Arehivet  de  physiologie,  Paris,  18C9,  tome  ii,,  p.  27,  ei  seq. 
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in  deglutition,  by  "Waller  and  Prevost,  it  was  found,  that  after 
section  of  the  fifth  upon  both  sides,  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
cite movements  of  deglutition  by  stimulating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  velum  palati.  After  section  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics,  no  movements 
of  deglutition  followed  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  top  of  the  larynx.  In  these  experiments,  when  the 
fifth  was  divided  on  one  side,  stimulation  of  the  velum  upon 
the  corresponding  side  had  no  efiect,  while  movements  of 
deglutition  were  produced  by  irritating  the  velum  upon  the 
sound  side.*  These  experiments  show  that  the  fifth  nerve 
is  important  in  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition,  as  a 
sensory  nerve,  conveying  the  impression  from  the  velum 
palnti  to  the  nerve-centres.  This  action  probably  takes 
place  through  filaments  which  pass  from  the  fifth  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  through  Meckel's  ganglion. 

Remote  Effects  of  Division  of  the  Trifacial. — After  the 
ordinary  operation  of  dividing  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cranial 
ca\aty,  the  immediate  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  integument 
and  mucous  membranes  of  the  face  and  head  is  usually  sup- 
plemented by  serious  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
mouth.  This  curious  fact  was  noted  by  Magendie,  in  1824  ;* 
but  it  was  observed  by  Mayo,  in  1823,  in  a  case  of  paralysis 
of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject.'  At  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days  after  the  operation,  the 
eye  upon  the  aflected  side  becomes  the  seat  of  purulent  in- 
flammation, the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  ulcerates,  the  hu- 
mors are  discharged,  and  the  organ  is  destroyed.  Conges- 
tion of  the  parts  is  usually  very  prominent  a  few  hours  after 

^  Waller  et  Pretost,  J^tude  relative  aux  nerfi  sensitifa  qui  president  aux  phi- 
nom^nes  reflexes  de  la  deglutition. — Archives  de  physiologie,  Paris,  1870,  tome  iii^ 
p.  846,  et  $eq. 

*  Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  pp.  178,  804. 

'  Mato,  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commeniaries^  Number  ii.,  London, 
1823,  p.  12. 
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division  of  the  nerve.  At  tlie  same  time,  there  is  an  in- 
creased discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  month  upon  the  affected  side,  and  nlccrs  a])pear  upon 
the  tongue  and  lips.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  disorders  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  auditory  apparatus  follow  the  opera- 
tion, though  these  are  not  so  prominent.  These  phenom- 
ena undoubtedly  led  Magendie  to  advance  the  view  that 
section  of  the  fifth  involves  destruction  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,*  though,  as  we  have  seen,  these  results  are  con- 
secutive and  not  immediate.    Animals  affected  in  this  wav 

%i 

usually  die  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  information  derived  from  later  observations,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  exi^eriments  of  Magendie,  is,  that  he  noted 
that  "  the  alterations  in  nutrition  are  much  less  marked  "  * 
when  the  division  is  effected  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser, 
than  when  it  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  gan- 
glion. It  is  difficult. enough  to  divide  the  nerve  com])letely 
within  the  cranium,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
operation  at  .will  through  or  behind  the  ganglion,  and  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  are  absent  only  in  exceptional 
and  accidental  instances.  Magendie  oflers  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  consecutive  phenomena 
coincident  with  the  locality  of  section  of  the  nerve.  The 
facts,  however,  have  been  abundantly  verified  by  Longet,* 
Bernard,*  and  other  exjierimenters.  In  the  numerous  ex- 
periments that  we  have  made  upon  the  fifth  ]\air,  we  have 
generally  noted  the  consecutive  inflammatory  phenomena  in 
the  order  above  described ;  but  in  ex(*e])tional  instances, 
these  phenomena  have  been  wanting.  The  following  ex- 
periment illustrates  these  exceptional  operations : 

^  2>>r.  cil,  •  Journal  de pht/siolopie,  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  sr)4. 

•  LoNGET,  Auaiomie  et  physiologie  du  fniBtimie  ncrvaix^  PuriH,  1842,  tome  ii., 
p.  162. 

*  Bernard,  Lefons  tur  la  physiologie  et  la  pathologie  du  Bysttnu  nervcujc,  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  60. 
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Febiniary  6,  1868,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided 
upon  the  left  side  in  a  full-grown  rabbit  in  the  ordinary  way, 
before  the  class  at  the  Bcllevuc  Hospital  Medical  College. 
There  followed  instant  and  complete  loss  of  sensibility  on 
the  left  side  of  the  face.  Four  days  after,  the  animal  having 
been  fed  ad  libitum  with  cabbage,  the  loss  of  sensibility  was 
still  complete.  There  was  very  little  redness  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  left  eye,  and  a  very  slight  streak  of  opacity,  so 
slight  that  it  was  distinguished  with  difficulty.  Twelve  days 
after  the  operation,  the  sensibility  of  the  left  eye  was  dis- 
tinct, but  slight.*  There  was  no  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  had  disappeared.  The  animal 
was  in  good  condition,  the  line  of  contact  of  the  upper  with 
the  lower  incisors,  when  the  jaws  were  closed,  was  very 
oblique.  The  animal  was  kept  alive  by  careful  feeding  with 
bread  and  milk  for  one  hundred  and  seven  days  after  the 
operation,  there  never  being  any  inflammation  of  the  organs 
of  special  sense.  It  died  at  that  time  of  inanition,  having 
become  very  much  emaciated.  The  animal  never  recovered 
power  over  the  muscles  of  mastication  of  the  left  side,  and 
the  incisors  grew  to  a  great  length,  interfering  very  much 
with  mastication,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  death, 

Longet,  in  1842,  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  absence  of  inflammation  in  certain  cases  of  division  of 
the  fifth.  He  attributed  the  consecutive  inflammation  in 
most  experiments  to  lesion  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  and 
of  the  sympathetic  connections,  which  are  very  numerous  at 
this  point.  These  sympathetic  filaments  are  avoided  when 
the  section  is  made  behind  the  ganglion.' 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disordered  nutri- 
tion in  the  organs  of  special  sense,  particularly  the  eye,  fol- 
Jowing  division  of  the  fifth,  is  not  aflbrded  by  the  section  of 
this  nerve  alone ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  loss  of  sen- 

*  We  have  observed  in  other  experiments  gradual  return  of  sensibility,  after 
what  appeared  to  have  been  complete  division  of  the  fifth. 

*  LoNGET,  Atiatomie  et  physlologie  du  sysQme  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  tome  iL, 
p.  162. 
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fiibility  is  complete  after  diWsion  of  the  nerve  behind  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  tliese  results  may  not  foHow.  Xor  are 
they  explained  by  deficiency  in  the  lachrymal  secretion,  for 
they  are  not  observed  when  both  lachrymal  ghmds  have 
been  extirpated.  They  are  not  due  to  exposure  of  the  eye- 
ball, for  they  do  not  follow  upon  section  of  the  lacial.  Kor 
are  they  due  simply  to  an  enfeebled  general  condition,  for, 
in  the  experiment  we  have  detailed,  the  animal  died  of  inani- 
tion after  section  of  tlic  nerve,  'without  any  evidences  of  in- 
flammation. In  view  of  the  fact  that  section  of  sympathetic 
filaments  is  well  known  to  modify  the  nutrition  of  parts  to 
which  they  are  distributed,  producing  congestion,  increase  in 
tempemturc,  and  other  phenomena,  it  is  rational  to  infer 
that  the  modifications  in  nutrition  which  follow  section  of 
the  fifth  after  it  receives  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, not  occurring  when  these  sympathetic  filaments  e8ca])e 
division,  are  to  be  attributed  to  lesion  of  the  symj)athetic, 
and  not  the  division  of  the  sensory  nerve  itself. 

A  farther  explanation  is  demanded  for  the  inflamma- 
tory results  which  follow  division  of  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments joining  the  fifth,  inasmuch  as  division  of  the  sym- 
pathetic alone  in  the  neck  produces  simply  exa2:gcration  of 
the  nutritive  processes,  as  evidenced  chiefly  by  local  increase 
in  the  animal  temperature,  and  not  the  well-known  phenom- 
ena of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Uernard,  that  the  '*  alterations 
in  nutrition  appear  more  promptly  in  animals  that  are  enfee- 
bled.'' '  Section  of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth,  which  is  im- 
avoidable  when  the  nerve  is  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity, 
irenerallv  interferes  so  much  with  mastication  as  to  influence 
seriously  the  general  nutrition  ;  and  this  might  modify  the 

*  Bernacd,  XrfoiM  lur  la phyniologie cila  jMthologie  du  si/s/tmc  furvcitj^  PariB, 
1838,  tome  ii.,  p.  62.  Bernard  (op.  dl.^  p.  518),  in  discussiug  the  effects  upon 
calorification  and  nutrition  of  the  face  of  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck, 
states  that  **  the  effects  of  calorification  of  the  great  sympathetic  may  be  trans- 
fonned  into  inflammatory  phenomena  when  the  animal  becomes  cnfoeblod.'*  He 
divided  the  sympathetic  with  the  pncumogastric  in  the  neck  of  a  dog,  on  the 
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nutritive  processes  in  delicate  organs,  like  the  eye,  so  as  to 
induce  those  changes  which  are  called  inflammatory.  The 
.following  observation,  communicated  by  Dr.  "W.  H.  Mason, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  is  very  striking  in  this  connection : 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  in  a  cat  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  By  feeding  the  animal  carefully  with  milk  and 
finely-chopped  meat,  the  nutrition  was  maintained  at  a  high 
standard,  and  no  inflammation  of  the  eye  occurred  for  about 
four  weeks.  The  supply  of  food  was  then  diminished  to 
about  the  quantity  it  would  be  able  to  take  without  any  spe- 
cial care,  when  the  eye  became  inflamed,  and  perforation  of 
the  cornea  and  destruction  of  the  organ  followed.  The  ani- 
mal was  kept  for  about  five  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  sensation  on  the  affected  side,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally improving,  was  completely  restored.* 

The  explanation  we  have  to  offer  of  the  consecutive  in- 
flammatory effects  of  section  of  the  fifth  wdth  its  communicat- 
ing sympathetic  filaments  is  the  following  :  By  dividing  the 
sympathetic,  the  eye  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  ear  are  rendered  hyperaemic,  the  temperature  is 
probably  raised,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  exagger- 
ated. This  condition  of  the  parts  would  seem  to  require  a 
full  supply  of  nutritive  material  fi*om  the  blood,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  condition  of  exaggerated  nutrition ;  but  when 
the  blood  is  impoverished,  probably  as  the  result  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  introduction  of  nutritive  matter,  from  paraly- 

left  side.  A  few  days  after,  he  made  experiments  on  the  salivary  secretion,  and 
finally  took  away  a  portion  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid.  **  This  last  operation 
made  the  animal  sick  and  produced  an  inflanmiation  of  the  nervous  centres : 
death  occurred  five  days  after.  What  was  remarkable  was  that  the  mucous 
membranes  on  the  side  of  the  face  corresponding  to  the  section  of  the  sjrmpa- 
thetic  became  the  scat  of  violent  inflammation,  from  the  moment  that  the  animal 
began  to  become  enfeebled  from  the  disease.  There  was  abundant  suppuration 
from  the  nostril,  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  left 
side,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  corresponding  mucous  membranes  were  in 
the  normal  condition." 

*  Written  conmiunication  from  Prof.  Mason. 
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61S  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon  one  side,  the  nutri- 
tive processes  in  these  delicate  parts  are  seriously  modified, 
BO  as  to  constitute  inflammation.  The  observation  just  de- 
tailed is  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  view ;  for  here  the  in- 
flammatory action  seemed  to  be  ari'ested  when  the  action  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles  was  supplied  by  careful  feeding.  AVith 
this  view,  the  disorders  of  nutrition  observed  after  division  of 
the  fifth  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  sympathetic  system. 

Pathological  facts  in  confinnation  of  experiments  upon 
the  fifth  pair  in  the  lower  animals  are  not  wanting ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
in  the  human  subject,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  locate  ex- 
actly the  seat  of  the  lesion  and  to  appreciate  fully  its  extent, 
as  can  be  done  when  the  nerve  is  divided  by  an  operation. 
In  studying  these  cases,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  i>he- 
nomcna,  particularly  those  of  modified  imtrition,  are  more 
or  less  contradictor)'. 

In  nearly  all  the  works  on  physiology,  we  find  references 
to  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  is  the  case  already  referred  to,  re- 
ported by  Mayo,  which  was  published  before  tlie  experi- 
ments of  Magendie.*  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  collected  by  Longct.*  In  the  appendix  to  the  work  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Xervous  System,  several  cases  are 
reported/  observed  by  himself  and  collated  from  various 
sources.  "We  have  already  referred  to  the  cases  cited  by 
Scliiif  and  by  Lussana,  some  of  whicli  showed  alteration  of 
taste,  while  in  others  this  symptom  was  absent/  In  a  re- 
cent article  by  Dr.  II.  D.  Koyes,  Professor  of  Ophthahnol- 
ogy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  two  intcrest- 

1  Sec  page  196. 

'  Lo5GKT,  Aiufiomie  H  phytioloffie  du  si^ieine  nrrveux^  Pari^l,  1812,  tome  ii., 
p.  191,  H  teq, 

'  Bell,  7^e  Kemnu  Sytian  of  the  Human  Body^  Loudon,  1844,  Appendix. 

*  See  page  195. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  cite  all  the  cases  reported  of  paralysis  of  the  fiflh,  but 
thej  are  quite  numerous.    In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  tiie  following 
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ing  cases  are. reported,  wliicli  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining dui*ing  the  progress  of  treatment.  In  both  of  these 
eases,  there  was  inflammation  of  the  eye.  In  one  case,  the 
tongue  was  entirely  insensible  upon  on  side,  but  there  was 
no  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste.  An  interesting  feature 
in  one  of  the  cases  was  the  fact  that  an  operation  upon  the 
eyelid  of  the  affected  side  was  performed  without  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient.* 

These  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject 
in  the  main  confirm  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  in- 
ferior animals.  In  all  the  cases  in  w^hich  the  fifth  nen'c 
alone  was  involved  in  the  disease,  without  the  portio  ^ura 
of  the  seventh,  there  w' as  simply  loss  of  sensibility  upon  one 
side,  the  movements  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face  be- 
ing unaffected.  Wlien  the  small  root  was  involved,  the  mus- 
cles of  mastication  upon  one  side  were  paralyzed ;  but  in  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  this  root  escaped,  there  was  no  muscular 
paralysis.  The  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  except  as 
they  were  affected  by  consecutive  infiammation,  were  little, 
if  at  all,  disturbed  in  uncomplicated  cases.  The  sense  of 
taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  was  perfect,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  seventh,  the  chorda  tympani,  or 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  after  it  had  been  joined  by  the 
chorda  tympani,  was  involved  in  the  disease.  In  some  cases, 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  of  spe- 
cial sense ;  but  in  this  respect  the  facts  with  regafd  to  the 
seat  of  the  lesion  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  experiments 
upon  the  lower  animals,  it  being  difficult,,  in  most  of  them, 
to  limit  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  lesion. 

are  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  in  their  details :  The  case  reported  by 
Montault  (Journal  dc  physidogie^  Paris,  1829,  tome  ix.,  p.  113) ;  a  case  by  Dr. 
Beveridge  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  London,  1868,  No.  921,  p.  199) ;  a  case 
by  Althaus  (Medico- Chirurgical  TransacUonSy  London,  1869,  voL  lii.,  p.  27) ;  and 
two  cases  by  Rosenthal  (Medicinische  Jahrh'ucher^  Wien,  1870,  Bd.  xix.,  Heft  iL 
und  iii.,  S.  163). 

^  NoYES,  rarahjiia  of  the  Fifth  Cerebral  Nerve,  and  Ua  EffeetM.—New  York 
Medical  Joumaly  1871,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  168,  et  seq. 
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PNEUMOGASTRIC,  OR  PAR  VAGUM  NERVE. 

PneumogaBtric  nenre  (second  diviaion  of  the  eighth)^rhj-siologic.il  anatomy — 
Properties  and  functions  of  the  pneumogastric — General  properties  of  the 
roots — Properties  and  functions  of  the  auricular  nerves — Properties  and 
functions  of  the  pliaryngeal  ner\'es — Properties  and  functions  of  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  nerves — Properties  and  functions  of  the  inferior,  or  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves — ^Properties  and  functions  of  the  cardiac  ncr\'es,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  circulation — Depressor-nerve  of  the 
circulation — Properties  and  functions  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  respiration — Properties  and  functions  of 
the  oraophageal  nerves — ^Properties  and  functions  of  the  abdominal  branches 
— Influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  liver — Influence  of  the  pneumo- 
gaatiics  upon  the  stomaclT  and  intestines — Summary  of  the  distribution, 
properties,  and  functions,  of  the  pneumogastric-ii. 

Of  all  the  nerves  emerging  from  tlie  cranial  cavity,  tlie 
pneumogastric,  the  second  division  of  tlie  eiglitli  pair,  pre- 
sents the  greatest  number  of  anastomoses,  the  most  remark- 
able course,  and  the  most  varied  and  intcrestilig  functions. 
Arising  from  the  medulla  oblon^cata  bv  a  inirclv  scnsorv 
root,  it  communicates  with  at  least  live  motor  neiTcs  in  its 
course,  and  is  distributed  largely  to  muscular  tissue,  both  of 
the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary  vai-iety.  Finally,  there 
is  no  ner\'e  that  has  been  the  subject  of  such  extended  and 
elaborate  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations,  and 
none,  concerning  the  properties  and  exact  functions  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  difference  of  oj)inion. 

WTe  shall  have  to  treat  of  the  influence  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric upon  the  act  of  deglutition,  the  heart  and  circulatory 
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Bystem,  the  respiratory  system,  tlie  stomacli,  intestines,  and 
various  glandular  organs.  An  indispensable  introduction  to 
this  study  is  a  description  of  its  physiological  anatomy. 

Physiological  Anatomy.  —  The  apparent  origin  of  the 
pneumogastric  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  just  behind  the  olivary  body,  between  the  roots 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  of  the  spinal  acccssor}%  The 
deep  origin  '&  mainly  from  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
gray  substance  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
course  of  tlie  fibres,  traced  from  without  inward,  is  some- 
what intricate.  The  description  of  these,  given  by  Vulpian, 
in  1853,  has  been  pretty  generally  verified  by  more  recent 
dissections,  as  well  as  by  microscopical  investigations. 

Vulpian  regards  the  deep  origins  of  the  pneumogastric 
and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  as,  in  the  main,  identical. 
Tracing  the  filaments  from  without  inward,  he  was  able  to 
follow  them  in  four  directions.  The  anterior  filaments  pass 
from  without  inward,  first  veiy  superficial  and  directed 
toward  the  olivary  body,  but  turning  before  they  reach  the 
olivary  body,  they  pass  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  res- 
tiform  body,  in  which  they  are  lost.  The  posterior  fila- 
ments are  superficial,  and  pass,  with  the  fibres  of  the  resti- 
form  bodv,  toward  the  cerebellum.  Of  the  intermediate 
filaments,  the  anterior  pass  through  the  restiform  body,  the 
greatest  number  extending  to  the  median  line  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  A  few  fibres  are  lost  in  the  middle 
fasciculi  of  the  medulla,  and  a  few  pass  toward  the  brain. 
The  posterior  intermediate  filaments  traverse  the  restiform 
body  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  some  pass  to 
the  median  line,  and  others  descend  in  the  substance  of  .the 
medulla.*  Yulpian  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  fol- 
low the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  beyond  the 

>  Vulpian,  EsmI  sur  Vorigine  de  jiiusiextrs  pairet  des  nerfi  craniens^  Thete^ 
ParU,  1863,  p.  39. 
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median  line,  but  more  recent  observations  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  Cict  that  many  of  these  fibres  decussate  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.* 

There  are  two  ganglionic  enlargements  belonging  to  the 
pneumogastrio.  In  the  jugular  foramen,  is  a  well-marked, 
grayish,  ovoid  enlargement,  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  called  the  jugular  ganglion,  or  the  gan- 
glion of  the  root.  This  is  united  by  two  or  three  filaments 
with  the  ganglion  of  the  glusso-pharyngeal.  It  is  a  true  gan- 
glion, contauiing  nerve-cells.  After  the  nerve  has  emerged 
from  the  cranial  cavity,  it  presents  on  its  trunk  another 
grayish  enlargement,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length, 
called  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  This  is  of  rather  a  plexiform 
structure,  the  white  fibres  being  mixed  with  grayish  fibres 
and  nerve-cells. 

The  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  cranial  cavity  is  by  the 
jugular  foramen,  or  posterior  foramen  lacerum,  in  company 
with  the  spinal  accessory,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the 
internal  jugular  vein. 

And^tomoses. — The  filaments  of  communication  which 
the  pncuniogastric  receives  from  other  neiTCS  are  interesting 
from  their  great  importance  and  their  varied  sources.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  branch  from  the  .spinal  acces- 
BorA\  There  are  occasional  filaments  of  communication 
which  pass  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  ganglion  of  the 
root,  but  they  are  nut  constant.  After  both  nerves  have 
emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity,  an  important  branch  of 
considerable  size  passes  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the 
pneumogastric,  with  which  it  becomes  closely  unitt'd.  Ex- 
jKiriments  have  shown  that  these  filaments  from  the  sj^'nal 
accessory  pass  in  great  part  to  the  larynx  by  the  inferior 
larvnOTal  nerves. 

In  the  aquoKluctus  Fallopii,  the  fiicial  nerve  gives  olf  a 

'  DcAX,  TTte  Oray  Subtiance  of  the  JfeduHa  Oblongata  and  Tropcsiwn^  Wash- 
ington, 1864,  p.  27. 
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filament  of  comnrnnication  to  the  pneumogastric  at  the  gan- 
glion of  the  root.  This  filament,  joined  at  the  ganglion  by 
sensory  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  and  some  filji- 
ments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  is  called  the  auricular 
branch  of  Arnold.  By  some  anatomists,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
branch  from  the  facial,*  and  by  others  it  is  described  with 
the  pneumogastric* 

Two  or  three  small  filaments  of  communication  pass 
from  the  sublingual  to  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric. 

At  the  ganglion  of  the  tnmlc,  the  pneumogastric  gener- 
ally receives  filaments  of  commimication  from  the  arcade 
formed  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  first  two  cerv^ical 
nerves.    These,  however,  are  not  constant. 

The  pneumogastric  is  connected  with  the  sympathetic 
system  by  numerous  delicate  filaments  of  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  superior  cer\dcal  ganglion,  passing  in  part 
upward  toward  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumogns- 
tric,  and  in  part  transversely  and  downward.  These  fila- 
ments are  frequently  short,  and,  as  it  were,  bind  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglion  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  The  main  tnmk 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  its  branches  receive  a  few  delicate 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  middle  and  inferior 
cervical  and  the  upper  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  pneumogastric  frequently  sends  a  very  delicate  fila- 
ment to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  at  or  near  the  gan- 
glion of  Andei'sch.  Branches  from  the  pneumogastric  join 
branches  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  spinal  accessory, 
and  the  sympathetic,  to  form  the  pharj-ngeal  plexus. 

Distrihiition, — ^In  describing  the  very  extensive  distribu- 
tion of  the  pneumogastrics,  while  the  nerves  upon  the  two 
sides  do  not  present  any  important  diflbrences  in  the  desti- 
nation of  their  filaments  as  far  down  as  the  diaphragm,  it 

*  HiRSCHFELD,  Systkme  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  206. 

«  SjLPPEr,  Traite  d'ancUomic,  Paris,  1852,  tome  il,  p.  287. 
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will  be  Been  that  the  abdominal  branches  are  not  the  sxime. 
The  most  important  branches  are  the  following : 

1.  Auricular. 

2.  Pharyngeal. 

3.  Superior  laryngeal. 

4.  Inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal. 

5.  Cardiac,  cervdcal  and  thoracic. 

6.  Pulmonary,  anterior  and  posterior. 

7.  Oesophageal. 

8.  Abdominal. 

The  auricular  nerves  are  sometimes  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  facial.  They  are  given  off  from  the  ganglion 
of  the  trunk,  and  arc  comjx)sed  of  filaments  of  communica- 
tion from  the  facial  and  fi-om  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  as  well 
ns  of  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  itself.  The  nerve 
thus  constituted  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  u|>- 
pcr  portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  a  small 
filament,  according  to  Sappev,  is  sent  to  the  membrana 
tympani.* 

The  pharyngeal  nerves  are  very  remarkable  in  their 
course.  They  arc  given  off  from  the  superior  portion  of 
\he  ganglion  of  the  trunk,  and  contain  a  large  number  of 
the  filaments  of  communication  which  the  pneumogastric 
receives  from  the  spinal  accessory.  In  their  course  by  the 
sides  of' the  superior  constrictor  muscles  of  the  ])harynx, 
these  nerves  anastomose  with  numerous  filaments  from  the 
glosso-pliarjmgeal  and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic,  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  pharyngeal 
plexus.  The  ultimate  filaments  of  distribution  pass  to  the 
muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  Physi- 
ological experiments  have  shown  that  the  motor  influence 
transmitted  to  the  pharyngeal  muscles  through  the  pharyn- 
geal bi"anches  of  the  pneumogastric  is  derived  froiu  the  spi- 
nal accressorv.' 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are  given  off  from  the 

*  {^AFPET,  TraiU  d'anaUmie,  PariH,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  287.      *  Sec  page  175. 
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lower  part  of  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  Their  filamento 
come  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
pneumogastric  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  spi- 
nal accessory,  so  that  probably  the  superior  laiyngeals  con- 
tain few  if  any  motor  fibres  from  this  nerve.  The  superior 
laryngeal  gives  off  the  external  laryngeal,  a  long,  delicate 
branch,  which  gives  a  few  filaments  to  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  and  is  distributed  to  the  crico-thy- 
roid  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ventricle  of 
the  larynx.  The  external  laryngeal  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  laryngeal  and  with  the  sympathetic.  The  internal 
branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  as  far  down  as  the 
true  vocal  cords.  A  branch  from  this  nerve,  in  its  course 
to  the  larynx,  penetrates  the  arytenoid  muscle,  to  which  it 
sends  a  few  filaments,  but  these  are  all  sensory.  This  branch 
also  supplies  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  It  anastomoses  with 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve.  An  important  branch,  de- 
scribed by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  in  the  rabbit,  under  the  name 
of  the  depressor-nerve,  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  su- 
perior laryngeal  and  another  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo 
gastric,  passes  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  sympathetic, 
and,  in  the  chest,  joins  filaments  from  the  thoracic  sympa- 
thetic, to  penetrate  the  heart  between  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery.*  This  nerve  will  be  referred  to  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  upon  the  circulation.  , 

It  is  important,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to 
note  that  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  nerve  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  supra- 
laryngeal  mucous  membranes,  and  that  it  animates  a  single 
muscle  of  the  larynx,  the  crico-thyroid,  and  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx. 

^  Cyon  et  Ludwio,  Action  rejlexe  iVun  des  nerfs  senaibles  du  eceur  »ur  les  nerft 
vaso-moUurs. — Journal  de  Canatomie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  !▼.,  p.  472,  et  aeq. 
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The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  present  some 
slight  differences  in  their  anatomy  upon  the  two  sides.  Upon 
the  left  side,  the  nerve  is  the  larger,  and  is  given  off  at  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Passing  beneath  this  vessel,  it  ascends 
in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus.  In 
its  upward  course,  it  gives  off  certain  filaments  which  join 
the  cardiac  branches,  filaments  to  the  muscular  tissue  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  fila- 
ments to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  intcr-cartilagiuous 
muscular  tissue  of  the  trachea,  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  in- 
ferior constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  a  branch  which  joins 
the  superior  laryngeal.  Its  terminal  branches  penetrate  the 
larynx  behind  the  posterior  articulation  of  the  thyroid  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  intrin- 
sic muscles  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico-thyroids,  which 
are  supplied  by  the  superior  larj^ngeal. 

Upon  the  right  side,  the  nerve  winds  from  before  back- 
ward around  the  subclavian  artery,  and  lias  essentially  the 
same  course  and  distribution  as  upon  the  left  side,  except 
that  it  is  smaller  and  its  filaments  of  distribution  arc  not  so 
numerous. 

The  important  physiological  point  connected  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  recurrent  lar\Tigeals  is  that  they  animate  all 
of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico-thy- 
roid.  Experiments  have  shown  that  these  nerves  contain 
numerous  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessoiy. 

The  cervical  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number, 
arise  from  the  pneumogastrics  at  ditferent  points  of  the  cer- 
vical jwrtion  and  pass  to  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  is  formed 
in  great  part  of  filaments  from  the  sympathetic.  The  tho- 
racic cardiac  branches  are  given  off  from  the  pneumogastrics 
below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  laryngcals,  and  join  the  car- 
diac plexus. 

The  anterior  pulmonary  branches  are  few  and  delicate 
as  compared  with  the  posterior  branches.  They  arc  given 
off  below  the  origin  of  the  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  send 
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a  few  filaments  to  the  trachea,  then  form  a  plexus  which 
surrounds  the  bronchial  tubes  and  follows  the  bronchial  treo 
to  its  terminations  in  the  air-cells.  The  posterior  pulmonary 
branches  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  anterior. 
They  communicate  freely  with  sympathetic  filaments  from 
the  upper  three  or  four  thoracic  ganglia,  and  then  form  the 
great  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  From  this  plexus,  a  few 
filaments  go  to  the  inferior  and  posterior  portion  of  the  tra- 
chea.; a  few  pass  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  middle  portion  of  the  oesophagus ;  and  a  few 
are  sent  to  the  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  pericar- 
dium. The  plexus  then  surrounds  the  bronchial  tree,  and 
passes  with  its  ramifications  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  like  the 
corresponding  filaments  of  the  anterior  branches.  According 
to  Sappey,  the  pulmonary  branches  are  distributed  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.* 

The  oesophageal  branches  take  their  origin  from  the 
pneumogastrics  above  and  below  the  puhnonary  branches. 
These  branches  from  the  two  sides  join  to  form  the  oesopha- 
geal plexus,  their  filaments  of  distribution  going  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  oesophagus. 

The  abdominal  branches  are  quite  dififerent  in  their  dis- 
tribution upon  the  two  sides. 

On  the  left  side,  the  nerve,  which  is  situated  anterior  to 
the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach,  immediately  after  its 
passage  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  abdomen,  di- 
vides into  numerous  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscular  walls  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
As  the  branches  pass  from  the  lesser  curvature,  they  take  a 
downward  direction  and  go  to  the  liver,  and,  with  another 
branch  running  between  the  folds  of  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum,  follow  the  course  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  hepatic 
substance.  The  branches  of  this  nerve  anastomose  with  the 
nerve  on  the  right  side  and  with  the  sympathetic. 

>  Sappey,  Traiti  d^anatomie,  Paris,  1862,  tome  il,  p.  2W. 
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Tbe  right  pneamogastric,  situated  posteriorly,  at  the 
oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphi'agm,  sends  a  few  tilaiiients 
to  the  muscular  coat  and  tiic  mueous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  paeees  backward,  and  is  distributed  to  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  linally  to  the  whuiu 
of  the  email  intestine. 

The  branches  to  the  small  intestine  are  very  important. 
These  were  accurately  described  in  1860,  by  Kollmann,  in 
au  elaborate  and  beautifully-illustrated  prize-essay.  In  the 
plato  showing  the  distribution  of  this  nerve,  it  is  seen  tliat 
the  branches  to  the  intestine  are  very  numerous.  Accord- 
ing to  these  researches,  the  branches  described  belong  to  the 
pnenmogastric  itself,  and  are  not  derived  from  the  sympa- 
thetic' TiVTien  we  come  to  treat  of  the  action  of  the  pncu- 
mogastric  npon  the  small  intestine,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
anatomical  researches  by  Kollmann  are  fully  contirmed  by 
physiological  experiments.  Uefore  the  nerves  pass  to  the 
intestines,  there  is  a  free  anastomosis  and  interchange  of 
filaments  between  the  right  and  the  Icil  pueumogastric. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Piieumiygastric  Nerces. 

There  is  no  nerve  in  the  body  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  experiments,  and  concerning  which  so  mudi  has 
been  written,  as  the  pneumogastric.  Its  accessible  position 
m  many  parts  of  its  course,  its  extensive  connections  with 
the  digestive,  the  respiratory,  and  tlie  circulatory  system, 
and  the  evident  importance  of  its  relations,  have  rendered 
the  literature  connected  with  its  physiology  somewhat  rcibin- 
dant.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  full  all  of  the  views 
entertained  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  its  functions, 
but  to  state  merely  what  seem  to  be  well-ascertained  facts, 
and  tlie  most  reasonable  inferences,  where  the  facts  are  difti- 

'  KoLtUNN,  Ueher  den  Verlaaf  de*  Lunffenmafffnneriva  in  der  Riach/tli/t. 
Elnt  PrtuteKH/L—ZtiltdiTi/lfiir  teiuemrhafUicht  Zoo><igit,  Leipzig,  1860,  BiL  x., 
S.41S,««9. 
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cult  of  demonstration.  In  treating  cf  the  functions  of  tliic 
nerve,  we  shall  be  comi)elled  to  make  constant  reference  to 
its  anatomy,  and  for  that  reason  have  described  pretty  fully 
in  detail  most  of  the  important  points  in  its  connections  and 
distribution. 

Although  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics  and  their  importance  will  necessitate  a  long  discussion 
of  their  physiology,  we  shall  endeavor  to  separate  the  points 
to  be  considered  distinctly,  and  simplify  the  subject  as  much 
as  possible. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  general  properties  of  those  fila- 
ments derived  from  the  true  roots  of  the  nerves,  and,  follow- 
ing them  in  their  course,  shall  note  the  properties  derived 
from  their  connections  with  other  nerves. 

We  shall  then  treat  of  the  properties  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  nerves,  under  distinct  heads,  taking  up  these 
branches  as  they  are  given  off,  from  above  downward.  In 
this,  we  shall  consider  first  the  properties  and  functions 
of  the  auricular  branches ;  next,  of  the  pharyngeal  branches, 
with  their  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  pharynx  in  deglu- 
tition ;  •  next,  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches, 
with  their  relations  to  the  physiology  of  the  larynx ;  next 
the  cardiac  branches,  with  their  influence  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  the  circulation ;  next,  the  pulmonary 
branches,  with  the  function  of  the  nerv-es  in  connection  with 
respiration ;  next,  the  oesophageal  branches,  in  connection 
with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  action  of  the 
oesophagus,  in  deglutition ;  next,  the  abdominal  branches, 
with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  connection  with  diges- 
tion and  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  By  divid- 
ing up,  in  this  way,  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics,  it  is 
hoped  that  their  physiology  may  be  relieved  of  much  of 
the  complexity  in  which  it  is  apparently  involved. 

General  Properties  of  the  Boots  of  Origin  of  the  Pneu- 
mogastri<is. — All  who  have  operated  on  the  pneumogastrics 
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in  the  cervical  region  in  living  animals  have  noted  their  ex- 
ceedingly dull  sensibility,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
sensory  nerves.  Bernard,  indeed,  states  that  in  this  region 
they  are  generally  insensible ;  *  but  wc  have  usually  found, 
.  in  dogs  at  least,  that  their  division  is  attended  with  slight 
evidences  of  pain.  Without  citing  in  detail  all  the  experi- 
ments on  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  some  physi> 
ologists,  on  galvanizing  or  otherwise  irritating  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  in  animals  just  killed,  have  noted  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  muscu- 
lar coats  of  the  stomach.  These  experiments  have  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  proper  roots  of  the  nerves  are  motor  as  well 
as  sensory.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  difficult  as  well  as  an 
important  point  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  roots  be 
of  themselves  exclusively  sensory  or  mixed. 

In  discussing  the  properties  of  the  roots,  we  shall  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  direct  experiments;  though  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  their  anatomical  characters,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ganglia  and  the  deep  origin  of  their  fibres,  point 
strongly  to  their  sensory  character. 

It  is  impossible  to  stimulate  the  roots,  before  they  have 
received  motor  filaments  from  other  nen'cs,  in  living  ani- 
mals, and  the  experiments  are  therefore  made  upon  animals 
just  killed,  before  the  nervous  irritability  has  disappeared. 
If  the  true  roots  of  the  nerves  be  exclusively  sensory,  their 
galvanization  in  animals  just  killed  should  produce,  by  di- 
rect action,  no  muscular  contraction.  If  the  roots  contain 
anv  motor  filaments,  contraction  of  muscles  should  follow 
their  stimulation.  The  proper  physiological  conditions  in 
such  experiments  are  the  following  : 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  roots  so  that  the  fila- 
ments from  the  spinal  accessory  and  other  motor  nerves  be 
not  involved. 

2.  It  is  important  to  ascertain,  provided  movements  follow 
such  irritation,  whether  or  not  they  be  due  to  reflex  action. 

*  Bernard,  Siftthne  nerveuXy  Paru»,  1858,  tonic  ii.,  p.  346. 
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The  first  of  these  conditions  is  easily  fulfilled.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  stimulate  the  roots  before  the  nerves  have 
received  any  anastomosing  filaments.  To  avoid  contractions 
of  muscles  due  to  reflex  action,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  roots 
and  to  stimulate  their  distal  portion.  If  it  be  true  that  • 
stimulation  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the  roots,  the  irrita- 
tion so  applied  as  not  to  involve  communicating  filaments 
from  motor  nerves,  and  not  to  be  conveyed  to  the  centres, 
producing  reflex  movements  through  other  nerves,  docs  not 
produce  any  movements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  true 
filaments  of  origin  are  exclusively  sensory.  The  facts  upon 
this  point  demand  careful  and  critical  study ;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  discard  the  earlier  experiments,  made  before  the 
mechanism  of  reflex  action  had  been  satisfiictorily  estab- 
lished. 

If  the  experiments  of  Longet  be  accepted  without  re- 
serve, they  prove — as  conclusively  as  is  possible  without  ex- 
posing the  roots  in  living  animals,  an  operation  which  is 
impracticable — that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  are  exclusively  sensory  ;  at  least,  that  the  nerve 
contains  no  motor  filaments  except  those  derived  from  other 
nerves.  The  following  quotation  gives  the  essential  points 
in  these  experiments : 

"  In  dogs  of  large  size  and  in  horses,  I  have  isolated  in 
the  cranium,  with  the  most  minute  care,  the  pneumogastric 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  superior  filaments  of  the 
spinal  accessory  {internal  hranch)^  in  order  to  avoid  all  reflex 
viovemeiit  and  any  derivative  current  upon  the  last-named 
nerve  ;  I  then  immediately  caused  the  current  to  act  exclu 
sively  upon  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric, 
without  having  ever  seen  the  slightest  contraction  super- 
vene, either  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  or  in 
the  muscular  tunic  of  the  oesophagus,  or  elsewhere. 

"  But  also  I  have  never  failed  to  demonstrate  to  all  those 
who  witnessed  my  experiments,  how  it  is  easy  to  obtain  op- 
posite results  in  neglecting  only  one  precaution  :  it  suflBces, 
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ments  of  the  heart/  This  assumption  is  too  broad ;  and 
certainly  it  would  not  have  been  less  accurate,  and  would 
have  answered  a  vital  objection,  if  the  nerve  had  been  di- 
vided and  galvanization  had  been  applied  to  its  peripheral 
extremity ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  so  long  as  the  motor 
nerves  and  the  muscles  retain  their  irritability,  contractions 
will  follow  their  stimulation  after  they  have  been  separated 
from  the  centres.  In  the  experiments  just  cited,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  contractions  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  stomach  were  purely  reflex.  The  remarks  just 
made  concerning  the  experiments  of  Chauveau  are  equally 
applicable  to  those  of  Van  Kempen,  in  which  it  is  not  stated 
that  the  roots  were  divided ; '  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
are  no  direct  observations  showing  contraction  of  muscular 
tissue  following  stimulation  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  reflex 
action,  or  by  the  supposition  that  the  stimulation  was  ex- 
tended to  communicating  motor  filaments.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
more  fully  in  detail,  and  will  adopt,  without  reserve,  the 
conclusions  of  Longet,  that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of 
the  pneumogastrics  are  exclusively  sensory,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  have  no  motor  properties. 

Properties  and  Functhns  of  the  Auricular  Nerves, — 
There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  auricular 
nerves,  after  the  description  we  have  given  of  their  anat- 
omy. They  are  sometimes  described  with  the  facial  and 
sometimes  with  the  pneumogastric.  They  contain  filaments 
from  the  facial,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal.  The  sensory  filaments  of  these  nerves  give  sensibility 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the 
membrana  tympani. 

^  Chauveau,  Du  nerf  pnmmogastriquey  etc. — Journal  dt  la  phyttologie^  Paris, 
1862,  tome  v.,  p.  193. 

*  Van  Rempen,  Nbuvelles  rechercJuB  sur  la  nature  fonehoneUe  des  racinea  du 
nerf  pneumogastrique  et  du  ncrf  spinal. — Journal  de  la  phyaioloffie,  Paris,  1868, 
tome  yi.,  p.  284,  et  $eq. 
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Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pharyngcdl  Nerves,^ 
The  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneiimogastrie  are  mixed 
nerves,  their  motor  filaments  being  derived  from  the  spinal 
aceessorj'.  *  Their  direct  action  upon  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion belongs  to  the  physiological  history  of  the  last-named 
nerve.  TTc  have  already  stated,  in  treating  of  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory, tliat  the  filaments  of  communication  that  go  to  the 
pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  are  distributed  to 
the  pharyngeal  muscles/ 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  all  of  the  pharyngeal  filaments 
in  living  animals  and  observe  directly  how  far  the  general 
sensibility  of  the  pharj'nx  and  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deg- 
lutition are  influenced  by  this  section.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  distribution  of  the  filaments  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  would  seem  that  they  combine  with  the  pha- 
rjTigeal  filaments  of  the  fitlh,  and  possibly  sensory  filaments 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  in  giving  general  sensibility  to 
these  parts. 

In  some  recent  experiments  by  Waller  and  Prevost,  on 
the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition,  it  is  shown  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  cannot  be  excited  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  supralary-ngeal  region 
and  the  pharj'nx,  after  section  of  the  fifth  and  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastrics.'  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  pharjTigeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics 
are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  these  reflex  phenomena. 

PropeHies  and  Functions  of  the  JSupcrior  Laryngeal 
NervcA. — The  distribution  of  these  nerves  points  to  a  double 
function ;  viz.,  an  action  upon  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and 
the  important  office  of  supplying  general  sensibility  to  the 
up|)er  part  of  the  larynx  and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane. 

'  Pee  page  ITS. 

•  Waller  et  Prevost,  6tude  relative  mix  nrr/a  ^fnnitifs  qtti  prhhlent  aux 
pftiefwnihict  rrfiexjtt  de  la  cUtjluiUion. — Archives  dc  j^tynol/'gie^  Pdris,  1870,  tome 
ui.,  p.  34  f . 
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The  stimulation  of  these  nerves  i)rocluces  intense  paiu 
and  contraction  of  the  crico-thyroids ;  but  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  the  arytenoid  muscles,  through  which 
the  nerves  pass,  receive  no  motor  filaments.* 

The  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  resolves  itself  into  the  function  of  the  crico-thyroids, 
which  has  been  treated  of  fully  under  the  head  of  phona- 
tion.'  When  these  muscles  are  paralyzed,  tlie  voice  be- 
comes hoarse.  The  filaments  to  the  inferior  muscles  of  thcJ 
pharynx  are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  im- 
portant in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  superior  laryn- 
geals  do  not  receive  their  motor  filaments  from  the  spinal 
accessory. 

The  sensory  filaments  of  the  superior  laryngeals  have 
Important  functions  connected  with  the  protection  of  the 
air-passages  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters,  particu- 
larly in  deglutition,  and  are  further  concerned,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  reflex  action  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
In  treating  of  deglutition,  in  another  volume,  we  have  fully 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the 
top  of  the  larynx  in  the  protection  of  the  air-passages. 
When  both  superior  laryngeals  have  been  divided  in  living 
animals,  liquids  often  pass  into  the  larynx  in  small  quantity, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  reflex  closure  of  the  glottis 
when  foreign  matters  are  brought  in  contact  with  its  supe- 
rior surface,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  inspiration 
during  deglutition.' 

Aside  from  the  protection  of  the  air-passages,  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  is  one  of  the  sensory  nerves  through  which 
the  reflex  acts  in  deglutition  operate.  There  are  certain  parts 
which  depend  for  their  sensibility  entirely  upon  this  nerve ; 
viz.,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epi- 
glottidean  fold,  and  the  larynx,  as  fiir  do^vn  as  the  true  vocal 
cords.     Wlicn  an  impression  is  made  upon  these  parts,  as 

^  LoNGET,  Traite  de  phi/»ioloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  626. 

*  See  vol.  iil.,  Voice  and  Speech,  p.  496.         •  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  197. 
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when  tliey  are  touched  with  a  piece  of  meat,  regular  and 
natural  movements  of  deglutition  ensue.  In  the  recent  and 
elaborate  experiments  of  Waller  and  Prevost,  it  was  shown 
that,  after  division  of  the  superior  laryngeals,  excitation  of 
the  parts  supplied  with  sensory  filaments  by  these  nerves 
produced  no  movements  of  the  pharynx.* 

The  experiments  made  by  galvanizing  the  trunks  of  the 
nerves  are  extremely  interesting.  If  the  nei'ves  be  divided 
and  galvanization  be  applied  to  their  central  ends,  move- 
ments of  deglutition  are  observed,  and  there  is  also  arrest 
of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  From  these  experiments, 
fii-st  elaborated  by  Kosenthal,'  it  would  seem  that  the  im- 
pression which  gives  rise  to  the  movements  of  deglutition 
aids  in  protecting  the  air-passages  from  the  entrance  of  for- 
eign matters,  by  temporarily  arresting  the  inspiratory  act. 
These  experiments  of  Kosenthal  have  been  repeated  very 
extensively  by  physiologists ;  and  concerning  the  effects  of 
galvanization  of  the  superior  laryngeals  upon  respiration, 
there  is  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion. 

The  important  point  for  our  consideration,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  the  action  of  the  nerves  in  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  deglutition ;  and  in  experiments  with  galvanism, 
a  feeble  current  simulates  most  nearly  the  natural  pro- 
cesses. In  such  experiments,  the  results  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.  Waller  and  Prevost  used  a  very  feeble  current, 
and  confirmed  entirelv  the  observations  of  Kosenthal.  Thev 
found,  also,  that  galvanization  of  the  roots  of  the  jmeunio- 
gastrics  above  the  origin  of  the  laryngeals  produced  the  same 
effects  as  galvanization  of  the  trunks  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geals.*    The  experiments  in  which  a  powerful  current  of 

>  Waller  et  Prevost,  op,  cit. — Archives  de  phi/siohffie^  Paris,  1870,  tome 
iiL,  p.  347,  <•/  seq. 

*  Rosenthal,  De  Cinfinence  du  nerf  pneumogasirique  et  du  nerf  laryngc  supt:- 
rieur  tur  lea  mouvemenia  du  diaphragm. — CompUs  renduSy  Paris,  1861,  tome  lii., 
p.  754 ;  and.  Die  Athemhevjegutigen  und  ihre  Beziehungen  turn  Nervua  vagw^  Ber- 
lin, 1862,  S.  72. 

•  Loe,  cU, 
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galvanism  was  applied  to  the  nerves  also  show  an  arrest  of 
respiration ;  but  it  is  argued  that  there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  action  of  the  superior  laryngeals  under  these  conditions, 
inasmuch  as  other  sensitive  nerves  have  been  found  to  act 
in  the  same  way.*  This  is  undoubtedly  time ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  living  animals,  strong  impressions  made  upon 
any  of  the  acutely  sensitive  nerves  arrest  respiration,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  phenomena  commonly  observed  in 
animals  struggling  under  painful  operations.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  more  fully  the 
numerous  experiments  on  the  eflFects  upon  respiration  of 
stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeals ;  and  we  can  assume 
th:it  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  impression  made  upon 
the  tenninal  filaments  of  these  nerves,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  deglutition,  excites,  by  reflex  action,  con- 
traction of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  momentarily  suspends  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 
Important  experiments  have  been  made  within  the  past 
few  years,  upon  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  on  the  cir- 
culation, in  which  it  is  claimed  that  nervous  filaments,  arising, 
in  the  rabbit,  in  part  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric 
and  in  part  from  the  superior  laryngeal  branch,  act  as  reflex 
depressors  of  the  vascular  tension.  These  experiments  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  branches. 

Properties  and  Fiinctions  of  the  Inferior^  or  Recurrent 
Laryngeal  Nei^es. — The  anatomical  distribution  of  these 
nerves  shows  that  their  most  important  function  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  few  filaments 
which  are  given  off  in  the  neck  to  join  the  cardiac  branches 
are  probably  not  very  important.  It  is  proper  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  it  supplies  the  musculai  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  and 
one  or  two  branches  are  sent  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of 

*  Bert,  Lefom  tur  la  phi/siolo*jtie  comparU  de  la  rettpiration^  Paris,  1870,  p. 
469,  e/  aeq. 
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tLe  pharynx.    The  function  of  these  filaments  is  sufficiently 
evident. 

The  inferior  laryngeals  contain  chiefly  motor  filaments, 
judging  from  their  distribution  as  well  as  from  the  eflccts 
of  direct  irritation.  All  who  have  experimented  npon  these 
nerves  have  noted  little  or  no  evidence  of  pain  when  they 
are  stimulated  or  divided. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  recurrents  is 
connected  with  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.  In  another 
volume,  we  have  fully  treated  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice 
and  the  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larvnx ;  *  and 
in  our  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  internal,  or  com- 
municating branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneu- 
mogastricj  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  the  true  nerve  of 
phonation.*  In  the  older  works  upon  physiology,  before  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  accessory  were  fully  understood,  the 
experiments  on  the  inferior  laryngeals  led  to  the  opinion 
that  these  were  the  nerves  ot  phonation,  as  they  showed  loss 
of  voice  following  their  division  in  living  animals.  It  is 
true  that  these  nerves  contain  the  filaments  which  preside 
over  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx  ;  but  it  is  also  the 
fact  that  these  vocal  filaments  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  si)inal  accessory,  and  that  the  recurrents  contain  as  well 
motor  fihiments  which  preside  over  movements  of  the  larynx 
not  concerned  in  the  production  of  vocal  sounds. 

The  muscles  of  the  larjmx  concerned  in  phonation  are, 
the  cri co-thyroids,  animated  by  the  superior  laryngeals,  and 
the  arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  and  the  thyro- 
arj'tenoids,  animated  by  the  inferior  laryngeals.  The  poste- 
rior crico-aiytenoids  are  respiratory  muscles ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous that  these  are  not  afiected  by  extirpation  of  the  spinal 
accessories,  but  that  the  glottis  is  still  capable  of  dilatation, 
so  that  inspiration  is  not  impeded.  If,  however,  the  spinal 
accessories  be  extiqiated,  and  the  larynx  be  then  exposed 
in  a  living  animal,  the  glottis  still  remains  dilated,  but  will 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  Voice  and  Speech,  p.  490,  ti  seq,         •  Sec  page  170,  et  teg. 
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Qot  close  when  irritated.  If  the  inferior  laryngeals  be  then 
divided,  the  glottis  is  mechanically  closed  with  the  inspira- 
tory act,  and  the  animals  often  die  of  suffocation.  When  we 
call  to  mind  the  varied  sources  from  which  the  pneumogas- 
trics  receive  their  motor  filaments,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
how  certain  of  these  may  preside  over  the  vocal  movements, 
and  others,  from  a  different  source,  may  animate  the  respira- 
tory movements. 

As  we  should  naturally  expect  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  section  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  paralyzes 
both  the  vocal  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern experiments  illustrating  this  point,  the  former  dating 
from  the  time  of  Galen.  In  adult  animals,  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  are  suflSciently  rigid  to  allow  of  inspiration  after 
the  organ  has  been  completely  paralyzed ;  but  in  young  ani- 
mals, the  glottis  is  closed,  and  suffocation  ensues.  We  have 
generally  observed  in  cats,  that  suffocation  follows  immedi- 
ately upon  section  of  the  recurrents  or  of  the  pneumogastrics 
in  the  neck. 

The  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  is 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
respiratory  acts  after  division  of  both  recurrents.  It  has 
been  observed  by  Longet,  that  the  acceleration  of  respiration 
is  much  greater  in  yoimg  than  in  adult  animals.  This  does 
not  apply  to  very  young  animals,  in  which  section  of  the  re- 
currents produces  almost  instant  death.* 

Waller  and  Prevost  have  shown  that  feeble  galvanization 
of  the  central  ends  of  the  inferior  laryngeals,  after  their  di- 
vision, produces  rhythmical  movements  of  deglutition,  gen- 
erally coincident  with  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 
These  phenomena  are  generally  observed  in  rabbits,  but 
they  are  not  constant.'     The  reflex  action  of  these  nerves  in 

'  Longet,  Traife  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  533. 
*  Waller  et  Prevost,  Phlnomhies  rejlexes  de  la  deglutition. — Archives  de 
physiologie^  Paris,  1870,  tome  iii.,  p.  340. 
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deglatition  is  probably  due  to  the  communicating  filaments 
which  they  send  to  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Cardiac  Nerves^  and 
Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  Mjyon  the  Circidation. — One 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  their  action  upon  the 
heart ;  and  the  results  of  experiments,  which  will  bo  fully 
detailed  hereafter,  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  would 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  nerve  containing  motor  fila- 
ments and  distributed  to  a  muscular  organ.  Section  of  the 
pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  far  from  arresting  the  action  of 
the  heart,  increases  the  rapidity  of  its  pulsations ;  and  gal- 
vanization of  the  nerves  arrests  the  heart's  action  in  diastole. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  some  very  remarkable  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  certain  nerves 
given  off*  near  the  superior  laryngeal s,  which  have  been 
called  the  depressors  of  the  circulation  ;  but  most  observa- 
tions have  been  made  upon  the  trunks  of  tlie  pneumogastrics 
in  the  cervical  region,  as  it  is  exceedingly  ditiicult  to  isolate 
the  thoracic  cardiac  branches  and  to  operate  upon  them  with- 
out involving  other  nerv-ous  filaments.  In  galvanizing  the 
nerves  in  the  neck,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  direct 
influence  of  the  current  and  the  phenomena  due  to  reflex 
action. 

Ejfeds  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastrics  vpon  the  Circur 
lation, — It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  in  detail  the  various  ex- 
periments upon  the  effects  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics 
in  the  neck  upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  division  of 
these  nerves  in  living  animals  is  sufficientlv  easv,  and  all 
who  have  performed  the  operation  have  noted  the  same  re- 
sults. By  section  of  these  nerves,  the  heart  is  at  once  sepa- 
rated from  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  nervous  connec- 
tions ;  and  the  effects  show  tliat,  as  far  as  this  organ  is  con- 
cerned, the  motor  filaments  present  great  differences  from 
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the  ordinary  motor  nerves  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  system. 
Most  of  the  observations  made  by  dividing  the  nerves  have 
been  upon  dogs,  and  the  diflerences  in  the  effects  upon  other 
animals  are  shght  and  unimportant.  The  following  are  the 
important  phenomena  presented  in  typical  experiments  : 

Section  of  one  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  does 
not  produce  any  very  marked  effect  upon  the  action  of  the 
heart,  after  the  slight  disturbance  which  usually  follows  the 
operation  has  passed  away.  The  number  of  pulsations  is 
slightly  increased,  and  the  cardiac  pressure,  as  shown  by  a 
cardiometcr  fixed  in  the  carotid  artery,  is  slightly  dimin- 
ished; but  this  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  eflects  of 
dividing  both  nerves. 

Section  of  both  pneumogastrics  usually  produces  imme- 
diate and  serious  disturbance  in  the  respirations,  which  arc 
momentarily  accelerated.  The  animal  usually  becomes  agi- 
tated and  suficrs  from  want  of  air ;  and,  when  it  is  desired 
especially  to  note  the  cardiac  disturbance,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  respiration  by  introducing  a  tube  into  the 
trachea.  In  full-grown  dogs,  however,  the  respirations  soon 
become  calm,  but  are  diminished  in  frequency,  and  are  un- 
usually profound.  When  the  animal  is  in  this  condition, 
the  beats  of  the  heart  are  very  much  increased  in  frequency, 
at  least  doubled ;  but  they  are  inefiicient  and  tremulous. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  want  of  in- 
fluence of  certain  medicinal  substances  over  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  animals  after  division  of  the  pneumogastrics.  Traube 
has  shown  that,  while  digitalis  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 
dog  was  capable  in  an  hour  of  reducing  the  pulse  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  normal  number  of  beats  per  minute,  there 
was  no  appreciable  eflect  upon  the  circulation  when  the 
injection  was  made  in  animals  with  both  pneumogastrics 
divided.* 

The  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart  is 

*  Traube,  Versuche  ubcrdie  },Virknng  dtr  Digitalis. — GetammtUe  Beitr&ge  zur 
Paihologie  und  Physioloffie^  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  i.,  S.  190,  ei  seq. 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  tlie  pliysiology  of  the 
circulation ;  but  we  can  discuss  tlie  mechanism  of  the  phe- 
nomena following  section  of  the  nerves  more  satisfactorily 
after  we  have  considered  the  eftects  of  their  galvanization. 

Effects  of  Galvanizlyig  the  Pjieinnogastnes  or  tlieir 
B^^ancJies  vjyon  the  Circulation. — The  experiments  ui)on  the 
effects  of  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck 
on  the  action  of  the  heart  are  almost  innumerable ;  and,  al- 
though the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  observed  .present 
the  widest  differences,  the  facts  themselves  arc  snfficientlv 
simple.  These  facts  will  be  discussed  under  the  following 
heads :  1.  The  direct  influence  of  galvanization  of  the  nerves 
in  the  neck,  undivided,  or  of  galvanization  of  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  trunks  after  division.  2.  Keflex  phenom- 
ena following  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  branches 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  after  their  division. 

Direct  Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  on  tlie  Heart, — 
In  184G,  the  brothers  Weber  noted  the  important  fact  that 
galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  rendered 
the  action  of  the  heart  slow,  and  if  the  galvanization  were 
sufficiently  powerful,  arrested  the  heart,  which  remained 
flaccid  and  in  diastole  for  a  certain  time  while  the  galvaniza- 
tion was  continued.*  This  fcict  has  since  been  confirmed  bv 
numerous  experimenters,  whose  observations,  however,  will 
not  be  cited  in  detail,  except  as  they  have  developed  new 
and  important  phenomena. 

While  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  physiolo- 
gists with  regard  to  the  stoppage  of  the  heart  by  power- 
ful galvanization,  it  is  stated  by  some  that  a  very  feeble 
cuiTcnt  passed  through  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided 
nerves  quickens  the  heart's  action ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 

*  V\''£BEB,  in  Wagner,  Ilandirorterhnch  der  Phiisioloffie^  BrauoBchweig,  1846, 
Bd.  ill,  Zweite  Abthcilung,  S.  42,  ct  seq. 
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rent  so  as  to  produce  this  effect.  After  section  of  the  nerves, 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  very  readily  modified  by  struggles, 
etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  animal  under  observation;  and,  in 
view  of  the  exceeding  nicety  of  the  reported  experiments, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited to  increased  rapidity  of  action,  without  observations 
of  the  most  positive  character.  Such  facts  are  wanting ; 
and  furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Kutherford,  in  a 
series  of  exceedingly  exact  and  satisfactory  experiments,  that 
whenever  a  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  has  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  heart, 
it  is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  its  pulsations.*  Inasmuch 
as  our  object  is  simply  to  show  that,  imitating  the  nervous 
force  by  galvanism,  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  in- 
hibitory, we  will  not.  discuss  the  effects  of  different  cuiTents, 
and  other  experiments,  which  have  little  relation  to  the 
natural  action  of  the  nerves,  and  possess  slight  interest  from 
a  purely  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  direct  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart 
is  undoubtedly  through  their  motor  filaments.  AH  the  facts 
developed  by  experiments  are  in  accordance  with  this  view. 
K  the  nerves  be  divided  in  the  neck,  galvanization  of  the 
central  ends  has  no  effect  upon  the  heart,  the  pulsations 
being  arrested  only  when  the  peripheral  ends  are  stimulated. 
This  shows  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  fibres  passing  down 
the  neck  arc  concerned,  the  action  is  centrifugal  and  di- 
rect, not  reflex.  Another  curious  fact  illustrates  the  same 
point  very  forcibly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  woorara- 
poison  completely  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the 
muscular  irritability  and  the  sensoiy  nerves  intact.  It  has 
been  found  that,  in  animals  poisoned  with  woorara,  the  action 
of  the  heart  being  maintained  by  artificial  respiration,  gal- 
vanization of  both  pneumogastrics  has  no  effect  upon   its 

*  Rutherford,  Influence  of  the  Vagiu  vpon  the  Vascular  System. — Journal 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  Cambridge  and  LondoD,  1869,  vol.  iii.,  p.  404, 
€t  seq. 
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pulsations.'  This  fact  we  have  repeatedly  verified  in  public 
demonstrations."  Still  another  cnrioiis  fact  remains  bearing 
on  the  question  under  consideration.  If  powerful  gnlvani- 
zation,  which  immediately  arrests  the  cardiac  pulsations,  be 
continued  for  a  certain  time,  so  that  the  motor  filaments 
become  temporarily  exhausted  and  lose  their  irritability,  the 
heart  resumes  its  contractions,  notwithstanding  that  the 
galvanization  is  continued ;  the  nerves  being  for  the  tin'ie 
incapable  of  transmitting  the  inhibitory  influence.* 

The  source  of  the  motor  filaments  in  the  pneumogastrics 
which  exert  a  direct  inhibitory  action  upon  the  heart  be- 
comes an  important  point  to  detemiine.  In  the  original 
experiments  by  the  brothers  Weber,  it  was  shown  that,  when 
the  galvanic  stimulus  was  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
centres  from  which  the  nerves  take  their  origin,  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  arrested  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  nerves 
themselves  are  galvanized  ;  *  and  it  has  been  shown  by  sub- 
sequent observations,  that  when  the  heart  is  thus  arrested 
by  galvanization  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  if  both  pneimio- 
gastrics  be  divided  in  the  neck,  its  action  is  resumed.*  This 
would  at  first  sight  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  inhibi- 
tory filaments  are  derived  from  the  roots  themselves  of  the 

^  Bebxard,  Le^M  sur  lea  effeU  des  substances  toxiques  et  iiildkamenteuses^ 
Paris,  1857,  p.  348. 

*  In  the  inferior  classes  of  animals',  there  are  some  exceptional  phonoinena 
with  regard  to  the  pneumogastrics.  In  experiments  made  upon  alligators,  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1861,  we  found  that  the  action  of  the  heart  was  promptly  ar- 
rested by  gaWanizing  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  when  the  animal  was  killed  and 
the  general  motor  nerves  were  paralyzed  by  woorai-a.  In  some  additional  ex- 
periments, we  showed  that  all  of  the  nerves  were  not  afleeted  by  the  poison  after 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  that  the  pneumogastrics  were  probably  the  last  to 
come  under  its  influence.  (See  vol.  i.,  Circulation,  1866,  p.  231.)  Bernard  states, 
also,  that«galvanization  of  the  nerves  in  birds  does  not  aflect  the  heart,  a  fact 
for  which  he  oflTers  no  explanation.  (Bernard,  St/nitme  ncrveux^  Paris,  1858, 
tome  ii.,  p.  894.) 

'  LoNGET,  Train  de  phjsiologie,  Paris,  1860,  tome  ii.,  p.  117. 

*  Weber,  in  Wagxer,  IlandworUrbuch  der  Physlologie^  Braunschweig,  1846, 
Bd.  iii.,  Zweitc  Abtheilung,  S.  42. 

*  LoNGET,  Traitis  de phyiiologu\  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  117. 
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pneumogastrics ;  but  it  lias  been  eonclusiv^ely  demonstrated 
that  they  are  really  derived  from  the  spinal  accessories,  the 
upper  filaments  of  origin  of  which  are  situated  just  below 
the  roots  of  the  pneimiogastrics. 

The  action  of  the  spinal  accessories  upon  the  heart  has 
already  been  considered.*  The  connection  between  these 
nerves  and  their  influence  over  the  heart  may  be  briefly 
repeate4,  as  follows : 

It  has  been  shown  that  powerful  galvanization  of  one 
pneumogastric  will  arrest  the  heart's  action.  Waller,  after 
extirpating  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  upon  one  side,  foimd 
that  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  that  side  had 
no  efiect  upon  the  heart,  provided  that  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  had  elapsed  after  extirpation  of  the  spinal  accessory, 
a  sufficient  time  to  secm'e  disorganization  and  loss  of  irrita- 
bility of  its  fibres.  These  experiments  show  conclusively 
that  the  motor  filaments  contained  in  the  pneumogastric, 
which  ^ct  directly  upon  the  heart,  are  derived  exclusively 
from  the  communicating  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory. 

Sejlex  Influence^  through  the  JPneumogastncs,  upon  the 
Circulation. — Galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics, after  their  division  in  the  neck,  does  not  influ- 
ence the  action  of  the  heart,  except  as  the  pulsations  are 
aflected  by  the  modifications  in  respiration.  In  experiments 
made  upon  this  point  by  Bernard,  the  difference  in  the  ef- 
fects of  galvanization  of  the  central  and  the  peripheral  ends 
was  distinctly  noted.  TVhen  the  central  ends  were  stimu- 
lated in  dogs,  the  pupils  became  dilated,  the  eyes  protruded, 
sometimes  vomiting  occurred,  and  always  the  number  of 
respiratory  acts  was  diminished,  and,  with  a  powerful  cur- 
rent, were  arrested  in  inspiration  ;  but  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  were  not  afi^ected." 

»  See  p.  204. 

'  Bernard,  Systhne  nerveux^  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  382,  et  seq. 

The  arrest  of  respiratioD,  particulariy  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  was  first 
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Depressm^Nerve, — An  important  reflex  action  operating 
npon  the  circulation  through  branches  of  the  pncumogastrics 
has  lately  been  described  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  in  a  memoir 
which  received  the  prize  for  Experimental  Physiology  from 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1807/  The  experi- 
ments on  which  this  memoir  is  based  arc  exceedingly  clear 
and  satisfactory,  and  afford,  perhaps,  the  only  positive  expla- 
nation we  have  of  reflex  action  upon  the  heart.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  observations  is  brieflv  as  follows  : ' 

In  the  rabbit  is  a  nerve  arising  by  two  roots,  one  coming 
from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  other  from  its 
superior  laryngeal  branch,  passing  then  toward  the  carotid 
artery  and  taking  its  course  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of 
the  sympathetic  as  far  as  the  thorax.  In  the  cliest,  it  joins 
with  sympathetic  filaments  to  pass  with  them  to  the  heart, 
bv  little  branches  between  the  orio^in  of  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

This  nerve  can  be  completely  isolated  in  the  neck  from 
the  sympathetic  and  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric.  If  it 
be  divided  in  this  situation,  after  the  irritation  produced 
by  tlie  operation  has  subsided,  very  distinct  and  important 
modifications  in  the  circulation  may  be  produced  by  its  gal- 
vanization. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  noted  in  all  the  experiments, 
that  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  extremities  j)roduced  no 
change,  either  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
or  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vascular  system ;  which 

noti>d  by  Traube.     (Traube,  Zur  Phjslohgie  dcs  ^\rt'us  vnffwt. — GcmmtndU 
Beitrage,  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  i.,  S.  184.) 

*  Bernard,  liapport  »ur  vn  mlmoire  de  M.  K.  Cyon,  intitule  :  de  V action  re- 
fexf  d^un  dea  nerfa  sensibies  du  ccmr. — Jouimol  de  ranatomie^  Paris,  1868,  tome 
v.,  p.  337. 

*  Cyon  it  Ludwio,  Action  reflcxe  d'un  cUs  nerfs  sensibies  du  cceur  sur  les 
iierfis  vaso-tnoteurs. — Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Pari?,  1807,  tome  iv.,  p.  47*2,  et  srg. 

Cyon  has  lately  found  in  the  horse,  ner>'e?,  in  their  anatomical  and  physio- 
lopcal  relations,  closely  rcFembling  the  "depressor-nerves"  which  he  iirst  de- 
scribed in  the  rabbit  (British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  BeineWj  London, 
1871,  Xo.  xcvi.,  p.  540). 
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points  to  the  fact  that  its  action  is  not  direct,  but  reflex,  and 
is  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres. 

If  the  central  ends  of  the  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  press- 
ure in  the  arteries  diminishes  little  by  little,  until  it  may  be 
reduced  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  pressure  before  the 
irritation  was  applied.  This  low  pressure  continues  so  long 
as  the  interrupted  current  is  applied ;  but  when  the  galvani- 
zation is  arrested,  it  gradually  returns  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard. These  phenomena  are  observed  in  all  the  large  arterial 
trunks.  The  length  of  time  required  to  produce  the  great- 
est diminution  in  the  pressure  is  somewhat  variable,  but  the 
experimenters  have  never  seen  it  reach  its  minimum  before 
fifteen  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

"  The  diminution  in  the  pressure  is  attended  with  a  re- 
duction of  the  pulse  in  the  instances  in  which  the  depressor- 
nerve  only  has  been  divided.  The  irritated  nerve  is  isolated 
in  a  manner  so  complete  that  we  cannot  fear  the  passage  of 
the  exciting  cuiTcnt  in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric.  The 
changes  in  the  number  of  pulsations  persist  even  when  the 
pneumogastric  has  been  excited  by  the  side  where  the  irri- 
tation has  been  applied,  from  the  point  where  the  superior 
larj'ngcal  is  given  off  to  tlie  point  where  the  pneumogas- 
tric enters  the  thoracic  cavity. 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  number  of  pulsations  are  due  to  excitation 
of  the  depressor-nerve.  If  we  study  attentively  the  progress 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations  during  the  excitation,  we  observe 
always  that  the  most  considerable  reduction  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experimetit ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
moment  when  the  blood-pressure  descends  from  its  normal 
standard  to  the  lowest  point.  When  the  pressure  is  com- 
pletely depressed,  the  pulse  is  accelerated  again  and  even 
reaches  almost  completely  the  numbers  presented  before  the 
oscillations.  When  the  irritation  ceases,  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  period,  tlie  heart  generally  beats  more  rapidly 
than  before  the  imtation,  and  this  during  all  the  time  that 
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is  occupied  in  tlie  return  of  the  pressure  to  tlie  noriiuil  stand- 
ard. This  observation  in  itself  refutes  the  idea  that  the 
diminution  in  the  pressure  may  depend  upon  the  diminished 
number  of  pulsations.  If  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the 
pulse  produced  a  diminished  pressure,  it  should  be  increased 
when  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  accelerated. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  pulse  is  reduced  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  due  to  a  reflex  action  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

"It  was  easy  to  verify  this  last  opinion,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  confirm  it  by  first  cutting  the  pneumogastrics 
on  both  sides,  and  afterward  irritating  the  central  end  of  the 
depressor-nerve.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  fell  to  0.G2,  0.55, 
etc.,  while  the  number  of  pulsations  remained  the  same,  or 
at  least  oscillated  very  slightly  above  and  below  the  number 
observed  before  the  irritation." 

The  above  extract  from  the  observations  of  Cvon  shows 
two  important  points : 

First,  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  central  extremities  of 
the  divided  depressor-nerves  reduces  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  by  a  reflex  action ;  the  impression  being 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  by  the  depressor-nerves,  the 
force  acting  directly  upon  the  heart  being  transmitted  through 
etferent  filaments  in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric. 

Second,  the  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
larger  arteries  is  independent  of  the  eftercnt  filaments  of  the 
pueumogastric,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cardiac  pulsations. 

It  now  remains  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  mechanism  of 
the  reduction  in  the  arterial  pressure.  This  question  is 
treated  by  Cyon  by  the  method  of  exclusion.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  pressure  followed  galvanization  of  the  central  ex- 
tremities of  the  depressor-nerves,  even  when  the  heart  was 
removed  from  its  influence  by  section  of  both  pneumogas- 
trics in  the  neck,  and  when  all  the  voluntary  movements 
and  the  nK>vements  of  respiration  were  abolished  by  poison- 
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ing  with  woorara.    In  the  latter  case,  the  circulation  was 
kept  lip  by  artificial  respiration. 

Without  following  out  the  various  observations  which  go 
to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  depressor-nerve  upon  the 
arterial  pressure  is  independent  of  the  force  or  frequency  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  is  due  to  some  cause  wliich  operates 
upon  the  vessels  themselves,  we  will  simply  give  the  results 
of  the  experiments  upon  the  splanchnic  nerves.  If  the  abdo- 
men be  opened,  and  one  or  more  of  these  nerves  be  divided, 
the  arterial  pressure  is  immediately  diminished.  After  this, 
if  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  divided  nerves  be  galvan- 
ized, the  pressure  rapidly  returns  to  the  normal  standard. 
These  experiments  "demonstrate  that  the  splanchnic  nerves 
constitute  the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  en- 
tire organism." 

This  point  being  settled,  the  depressor-nerves  were  gal- 
vanized after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  in  some  cases 
exaggeratitig  the  general  arterial  pressure  by  compressing 
the  aorta,  and  in  others,  leaving  the  aorta  free.  "  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  depressor-nerve  atler  section  of  the  splanclmic 
nerve  produced  still  a  diminution  in  the  blood-pressure,  but 
the  absolute  value  of  this  diminution  is  much  less  than  it  was 
during  the  irritation  of  the  depressor-nerve  befofe  the  sec 
tion  of  the  splanchnic." 

These  experiments  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the  di- 
minished pressure  in  the  arterial  system  following  stimula- 
tion^f  the  central  ends  of  the  depressor-nerves  after  division 
is  due  to  a  reflex  action  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomi- 
nal  organs,  taking  place  through  the  splanchnic  nerves.  We 
are  sufiiciently  familiar  with  reflex  paralyzing  action  upon 
the  blood-vessels  through  the  sympathetic  system ;  and  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  immense  extent  of  the  abdominal  vascu- 
lar system,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  if  the  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  blood  be  diminished  by  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  small  arteries,  the  pressure  in  the  larger 
arteries  would  be  reduced. 
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Mechanism  of  the  Influence  of  the  Pneumogastncs  upon 
the  Action  of  the  Heart. — It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the 
exact  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 
the  heart.  Although  various  explanations  have  been  pre- 
sented of  the  effects  following  division  of  the  nerves  in  the 
neck,  .and  of  the  opposite  phenomena  which  attend  the  gal- 
vanization of  their  peripheral  ends,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
un6ati8factor}\  All  that  can  be  said,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  is,  tLat  the  pneumogastrics  have  a  direct  in- 
hibitory influence  on  the  heart.  When  they  are  divided, 
and  the  heart  is  removed  from  their  influence,  the  pulsations 
become  more  rapid.  When  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  di- 
vided nerv'es  are  galvanized,  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  or 
its  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  current  of  sufficient  power. 
This  action  may  also  be  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  centres  by  what  have  been  described  by  the 
brothers  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  as  the  depressor-nerves. 


Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pulmonary  Branches^ 
and  Influence  of  the  Pneumogastncs  upon  Pespiration. 
— The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  pulmonary  structure  are 
supplied  with  motor  and  sensory  filaments  by  branches  of 
the  pneumogastrics.  The  recurrent  laryngeals  supply  the 
upper,  and  the  pulmonary  branches,  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  the  lungs  themselves  being  supplied  by  the  pulmo- 
nary branches  alone.  The  sensibility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  due  to  the  pneumogas- 
trics, for  these  parts  are  insensible  to  irritation  when  the 
nerves  have  been  divided  in  the  neck.  Longct  has  shown 
that,  while  an  animal  coughed  and  showed  signs  of  pain 
when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  was 
irritated,  after  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  there  was  no 
evidence  of  sensibility,  even  when  the  tracheal  mucous  mem- 
brane was  treated  with  strong  acid,  or  even  cauterized.  He 
also  saw  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes 
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contract  when  a  galvanic  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  brandies 
of  the  pneumogastrics/ 

The  main  interest,  in  this  connection,  is  attached  to  the 
pulmonary  branches  and  their  relations  to  the  respiratory 
acts.  These  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  important  re- 
flex phenomena,  acting  as  centripetal  nerves  ;  and  their  di- 
rect action  in  respiration  is  probably  much  less  important. 
They  are  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  living  animals  with 
so  much  difficulty,  that  we  know  little  of  the  direct  effects 
of  their  irritation,  and  must  judge  of  their  general  properties 
chiefly  by  experiments  showing  their  action  upon  respira- 
tion. We  shall  have  to  study,  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions of  these  nerves,  the  eflects  of  their  division  upon  the 
lungs  and  the  respiratory  acts,  and  the  phenomena,  referable 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  which  follow  their  galvanization. 
"We  shall  also  consider  certam  theoretical  views  with  regard 
to  their  action  in  the  automatic  processes  of  respiration,  and 
with  the  sense  of  want  of  air  {besoin  de  respiper)^  which  gives 
rise  to  the  reflex  respiratory  acts. 

Effects  of  Division  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  Sesjnror 
tion. — Section  of  both  pneumogasti'ics  in  the  neck,  in  mam- 
mals and  birds,  is  usually  followed  by  death,  in  from  two  to 
five  days.  In  young  animals,  death  may  occur  almost  in- 
stantly, from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
glottis,  a  fact  which  we  have  already  noted  in  connection 
with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.*  In  this  connection,  wo 
may  note  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Dalton, 
of  New  York,  who  has  succeeded  in  keeping  dogs  alive  after 
division  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  until  complete 
recovery  took  place.  In  several  instances  of  this  kind,  after 
killing  the  animals.  Prof.  Dalton  found  complete  reunion  of 
the  divided  ends.* 

Very  little  of  importance,  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 

*  LoNOET,  Traiie  de  physiology  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  535. 

*  See  page  222.  »  Oral  communication. 
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the  pneumogastrics  in  connection  with  respiration,  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  numerous  experiments  on  record  of  sec- 
tion of  one  or  both  of  these  nerv^cs  in  the  cervical  region. 
It  has  been  found  by  all  experimenters,  that  animals  survived^ 
and  presented  no  very  distinct  abnormal  phenomena,  after 
section  of  one  nerve.  Longet  states  tliat  animals  operated 
upon  in  this  way  present  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  respiratory  acts.  Some  observers 
have  found  the  corresponding  lung  partly  emphysematous 
and  partly  engorged  with  blood,  and  otliers  have  not  noted 
any  change  in  the  pulmonary  structure.^ 

When  both  nerves  are  divided  in  full-grown  dogs,  an  ex- 
periment which  we  have  often  repeated,  the  cflect  upon  the 
respiratory  movements  is  very  marked.  For  a  few  seconds, 
the  number  of  respiratory  acts  may  be  increased ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  animal  becomes  tranquil,  the  number  is  very 
much  diminished,  and  the  movements  change  their  charac- 
ter. The  inspiratory  acts  become  unusually  profound,  and 
are  attended  with  excessive  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  The 
animal  is  generally  quiet  and  indisposed  to  move.  AVe  have 
seen,  under  these  conditions,  the  number  of  respirations  fall 
from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  four  per  minute. 

In  most  animals  that  die  from  section  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics, the  lungs  are  found  engorged  with  blood,  and,  as  it 
were,  camified,  so  that  they  sink  in  water.  This  curious 
fact  was  noted  by  Legallois  ;'  and  although  its  physiological 
significance  is  not  apparent,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  experimental  rcscardi.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  account  for  this  peculiar  condition.  Traube 
supposed  that  it  was  due  to  tlie  penetration  of  secretions 
into  the  respiratory  passages;*  but  this  was  di;^proved  by 

*  Longet,  Anatomie  et  physldogie  du  stj^i^mr  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii., 
p.  849,  €t  seq. 

Ma'iendie,  Phinoml'nes physiques  de  la  i7>,  Paris,  1842,  tome  i.,  p.  204. 

*  Legallois,  (Ewrres,  Paris,  1824,  tome  i.,  p.  194. 

'  TRACnE,   Die  Ursachen  und  die  Beschaffenheit  derjenigen  VerHnderungen^ 
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Bernard,  who  has  presented  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  condition. 

Bernard  found  that  the  pulmonary  lesion  did  not  exist 
in  birds,  although  section  of  both  nerves  was  fatal.  It  had 
previously  been  ascertained  that^  in  some  animals,  death 
takes  place  with  no  alteration  of  the  lungs.^  When  the  en- 
trance of  the  secretions  into  the  air-passages  was  prevented 
by  the  introduction  of  a  canula  into  the  trachea,  the  cami- 
fication  of  the  lungs  was  nevertheless  observed.  Without 
detailing  all  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  explanation 
offered  by  Bernard  is  based,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he 
observed  a  traumatic  emphysema  as  a  consequence  of  the 
excessively  labored  and  profound  inspirations.  Indeed,  this 
can  be  actually  seen  when  the  pleura  is  exposed  in  living 
animals.  As  a  result  of  this  distention  of  the  air-cells,  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  are  ruptured  in  different  parts,  the 
blood  becomes  coagulated,  and  the  lungs  are  finally  cami- 
fied.  This  cannot  occur  in  birds,  because  the  lungs  are  fixed, 
and  their  relations  are  such  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  ex- 
cessive distention  in  inspiration. ' 

There  is  no  satisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
changes  in  the  respiratory  movements  that  follow  section  of 
the  pn^umogastrics. 

Sense  of  Want  of  A{?\ — The  pneumogastrics  may  regu- 
late the  respiratory  acts,  but  they  are  not  the  medium 
through  which  the  sense  of  want  of  air  (besoin  de  respirer)y 
which  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  movements  of  respiration,  is 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  section  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck 
modifies  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  respirations, 
and  that,  after  division  of  the  nerves,  galvanization  of  their 
central  ends  arrests  respiration,  it  is  more  than  probable 

wdche  das  Liingenparcnchym  nach  DurchscJineidvng  der  Ncr.  vagi  erlndd. — 
OeBammelte  Beitrage  zur  Fathologie  und  Fhysiologie^  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  i.,  S.  80. 

^  Bernard,  Systhne  nerveux,  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  863. 

*  Bernard,  cp.  cit.^  p.  868. 
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that  this  function  is  normally  influenced  throiigli  these  nerves, 
by  impressions  conveyed  to  the  centres ;  but  prefisely  what 
this  influence  is,  or  what  is  the  mechanism  of  its  action,  we 
do  not  know. 

The  positive  statement  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is 
not  conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  through  the  piiciuiiogas- 
trics  is  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  our  own  experiments, 
■which  have  been  fully  detailed  in  another  volume,"  and  we 
will  here  give  simply  tlieir  rcsuhs  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead. 

The  acts  of  respiration  are  involuntary,  though  they  may 
be  modified,  within  certain  limits,  through  the  will;  and 
they  are  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the  re- 
spiratory nervous  centre,  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  stimulus  that  excites  the  action  of  tlie  inspira- 
tory muscles.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  experi- 
ments, tlie  first  being  those  of  Kobert  ITook,'  that  if  artifi- 
cial respiration  be  efficiently  carried  on  in  a  living  animal, 
so  as  to  supply  air  fully  to  the  system,  the  sense  of  want  of 
air  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  animal  makes  no  elibrt  to 
breathe ;  but  if  respiration  be  imperfectly  jierformed,  the 
animal  almost  immediately  feels  the  want  of  air,  and,  in  our 
experiments,  the  exposed  respiratory  muscles  were  thrown 
into  violent  but  ineflectual  contraction. 

Tlie  principal  points  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
sense  of  want  of  air  and  its  transmission  to  the  nerve-centres, 
developed  by  our  own  experiments,  arc  the  following : 

A  dog  was  etherized,  the  chest  was  opened,  exposing  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  artificial  respiration  was  cai-ricd  on  by 
means  of  a  bellows  secured  in  the  trachea.  So  long  as  tlie 
supply  of  air  was  sufficient,  the  animal  made  no  cll'urt  to 
breathe,  even  when  allowed  to  come  from  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  antesthetic. 

'  Soe  ToL  i.,  Rcsiiiraiion,  p.  479,  rf  trq. 

'  An  AceoHiit  of  an  Ejjterhnent  made  by  Mr.  Hook,  of  Fntervii^  Animab 
alivt  bg  Bloiring  tLrow/k  tittir  Lvngt  mth  ll>i:':i\ 
Umdon,  IGtiT,  toL  ii.,  p.  t>39. 
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An  artery  was  then  exposed  and  the  color  of  the  blood 
noted.  When  the  artificial  respiration  was  arrested,  the 
animal  made  efibrts  to  breathe  as  soon  as  the  blood  became 
dark  in  the  arterial  system.  We  concluded  from  this,  that 
the  impression  conveyed  to  the  respiratory  nervous  centre, 
giving  rise  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  non-oxygenated  blood. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  impression  were  made  upon 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  lungs  or  upon  other  nerves, 
a  large  vessel  was  divided  and  the  system  was  drained  of 
blood,  the  lungs  being  continually  supplied  with  fresh  air. 
In  this  case,  respiratory  efforts  of  the  most- violent  character 
were  invariably  noted  following  the  haemorrhage.  This  por- 
tion of  the  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  sense  of  want 
of  air  was  not  dependent  upon  the  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  lungs,  but  was  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  the 
oxygen-carrying  fluid  to  the  general  system.  It  further 
demonstrated  that  the  impression  in  the  general  system  was 
not  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the  absence 
of  oxygen  ;  for  no  blood  containing  carbonic  acid  circulated 
in  the  svstem. 

These  phenomena  were  observed  without  any  modifica- 
tion, after  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck, 
and  they  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  sense  of  want 
of  air  is  not  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  nervous  centre 
through  the  medium  of  these  nerves.* 

KiJecU  of  Galvanization  of  the  PnemnogaM)nc8  upon 
Hespiration, — The  phenomena  which  follow  galvanization 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  though  they  arc  curious  and  inter- 
esting, do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  relations  of  these 

'  For  a  full  account  of  thcBC  experiments,  with  their  bearing  upon  certain 
respiratory  phenomena  before  birth,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article, 
entitled,  Erperimental  liesearches  on  Points  connected  witJi  the  Action  of  t/ie  Heart 
and  with  JRettpiration^  published  in  the  A  merican  Journal  of  the  M^ical  ScienceSj 
Philadelphia,  October,  1861.  Since  this  publication,  the  experiments  have  been 
frequently  repeated  in  public  demonstrations,  and  the  conclusions  verified. 
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nerves  to  respiration.  We  have  already  mentioned  tlie  ar- 
rest of  the  respiratoi'y  movements  by  galvanization  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  branches  and  of  the  central  ends  of  the 
nerves  after  their  division  in  the  neck.*  The  main  point 
of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  effects 
observed  are  entirely  reflex,  galvanization  of  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  divided  nerves  having  no  direct  action  on  the 
movements  of  the  thorax. 

In  view  of  the  very  indefinite  physiological  applications 
of  the  experiments  made  by  galvanizing  the  nerves,  we  will 
not  give  in  detail  the  numerous  observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  simply  state  the  results,  as  given  in  a  recent  and 
verj'  elaborate  work  on  respiration,  by  M.  Bert : " 

"  1.  Kespiration  tnay  be  arrested  by  excitation  of  the 
pneumogastrics  (Traube),  of  the  larjTix  (CI.  Bernard),  of 
the  nostrils  (M.  Schiflf),  of  most  of  the  sensory  nerves  (M. 
Schiff,  an  assertion  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify). 

"  2.  This  arrest  may  take  place  either  in  inspiration  or  in 
expiration,  through  any  one  of  these  nerves,  without  attrib- 
utins:  it  to  the  action  of  derived  currents. 

"  3.  A  feeble  excitation  accelerates  the  respiration ;  a 
more  powerful  excitation  retards  it ;  a  very  powerful  excita- 
tion arrests  it.  These  words  '  feeble '  and  *  powerful '  hav- 
ing, it  is  understood,  only  a  relative  sense  for  any  one  animal 
and  under  oertain  conditions :  what  is  feeble  for  one  would 
be  powerful  for  another,  etc. 

"  I  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Eosenthal, 
tliat  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  does  not  increase  the 
difliculty  of  arresting  respiration ;  at  least,  death  by  ex- 
citation occurs  much  more  easily  in  this  case. 

"4.  When  the  respiratory  movements  arc  completely 
arrested,  it  is  always  the  same  for  the  general  movements 
of  the  animal,  which  remains  motionless. 

>  See  page  219. 

•  Bkrt,  Zefotts  sur  la  phytiologie  comparee  de  la  respiration^  Paris,  1870,  [i. 
i89,  et  stq, 

116 
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"5.  Eespiration  returns  even  during  excitation,  and 
when  this  is  arrested,  it  almost  always  becomes  accelerated. 

"6.  Arrest  in  expiration  is  more  easily  obtained  than 
arrest  in  inspiration  ;  tliere  are  animals,  indeed,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  eftect  the  latter. 

"  7.  If  an  excitation  be  employed  sufficiently  powerful 
to  arrest  respiration  in  inspiration,  all  respiratory  move- 
ments may  be  made  to  cease  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
excitation  is  applied  (inspiration,  half-inspiration,  expira- 
tion), cither  by  operating  on  the  pneumogastric,  or  oper- 
ating upon  the  laryngeal.  .  .  . 

"Any  feeble  excitation  of  centripetal  nerves  increases 
the  number  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  any  powerful 
excitation  diminishes  them.  A  powerful  excitation  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  of  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  infra-orbital,  may  arrest  them  completely ; 
if  the  excitation  be  sufficiently  energetic,  the  arrest  takes 
place  at  the  very  moment  it  is  applied.  Finally,  sudden 
death  of  the  animal  may  follow  a  too  powerful  impression, 
thus  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  centre :  all  this  being 
true  for  certain  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles." 

The  above  formulated  statements  express  the  cx'perimeij- 
tal  facts  at  present  known  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  pncimaogastrics  upon  respiration.  The  pulmonary 
branches  themselves  are  so  deeply  situated  that  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment,  with 
any  positive  and  satisfactory  results.  A  theory  has  recently 
been  proposed  in  w^hich  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  nerves  in  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics, one  set  being  excited  by  inflation  of  the  lungp, 
which  excitation  gives  rise  to  expiration,  the  other  set  being 
stimulated  by  Collapse  of  the  lungs,  which  excites  inspira- 
tion ;  but  the  experiments  upon  which  this  idea  is  based  are 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.* 

*  HiiJiiNG,  Die  Selbntsteuruug  der  Athinnnfj  durch  den  Xerviis  vagus. — SUzunfft- 
berichte  der  maihematvtch'naiurwistcfischaftiichcn  Classe  der  k.  Akadeniie  der  WU* 
%en»chaften,  Wien,  1868,  Bd.  Ivii.,  2  Abiheilung,  S.  672,  dw^. 
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Properties  and  Functions  of  the  (Esophageal  Nei'ves. — 
The  muscular  walls  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  a?soph- 
agus  are  supplied  entirely  by  brandies  from  the  pncumogas- 
trics.  The  upper  portion  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  tlie 
inferior  larjTigeal  branches,  the  middle  portion,  by  filaments 
from  the  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  and  the  inferior 
portion  receives  the  oesophageal  branches.  These  branches 
are  both  sensory  and  motor ;  but  probably  the  motor  fila- 
ments largely  predominate,  for  the  mucous  membrane, 
though  it  is  sensible  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
feeling  of  distention,  and  a  burning  sensation  upon  the 
application  of  strong  irritants,  is  by  no  means  acutely  sen- 
sitive. 

That  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  animated  by 
branches  from  the  pneuinogastrics,  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  expcrimen«ts.  In  the  first  place,  except  in  animals  in 
which  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  differ- 
ent from  the  arrangement  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
oesophagus  is  paralyzed  by  dividing  the  nerves  in  the  neck. 
In  a  series  of  very  elaborate  experiments,  by  Chauveau,  it 
was  shown  that  section  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical  region 
paralyzed  the  entire  length  of  the  (esophagus  in  rabbits,  but, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  dogs,  the 
section  paralyzed  only  the  terminal  portion.^ 

According  to  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,'  Longet,  and  oth- 
ers, when  the  pneumogastrics  are  divided  in  the  cervical 
region,  in  dogs,  if  the  animals  attempt  to  swallow  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  food,  the  u]>per  pait  of  the  oesophagus  is 
found  enonnously  distended.'  Uernard  noted,  in  a  dog  in 
which  a  gastric  fistula  had  been  established,  that  articles  of 
food  given  to  the  animal  did  not  pass  into  the  stomach, 

^  Chauveau,  T)\t  nerf  pneumoffastri<pAe  considt-re  comme  agent  exninleur  ci 
commt  atjcnt  oordhicUeur  dts  contractions  asopliaglcnnes.^-Journal  de  la  phyiio- 
logif^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  342. 

'  BorcHARDAT  ET  Sandras,  Exjn'ri€ncc9  8i(r  IfB  fonctions  dcs  ner/a  pneumo* 
goilriqufs  dan*  la  digestion. —  Contj/tea  rendus^  Pari.s,  18 i7,  tome  xxiv.,  p.  69. 

*  Longet,  Traiie  de  pfiysiohgie^  Puris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  547. 
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though  he  made  great  efforts  to  swallow.  An  instant  after 
the  attempt,  the  matters  were  vomited,  mixed  with  mucus, 
but  of  course  did  not  come  from  the  stomach.* 

Direct  experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics 
have  shown  that  these  nerves  influence  the  movements  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  that  their  motor  filaments  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  spinal  accessory.  Chauveau  states,  as  the 
result  of  numerous  observations,  that  "  the  oesophagus  con- 
tracts throughout  its  entire  length  when  the  roots  of  the 
pneumogastrics  are  excited ; — it  never  contracts  w^hen  the 
bulbar  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  are  excited.' 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Abdominal  BraTiches. 
— In  view  of  the  very  extensive  distribution  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  to  the  abdominal  organs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  functions  of  these  nerves  must  be  very 
important,  particularly  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
right  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. We  shall  consider  the  functions  of  these  branches  in 
their  relations  to  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines. 
"VVe  have  no  positive  information  with  regard  to  their  action 
upon  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  suprarenal  capsules. 

Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Liver, — There 
is  very  little  known  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics upon  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  only  positive 
statements  to  be  found  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Longet.' 
This  physiologist  has  repeatedly  remarked,  after  section  of 
the  pneumogastrics,  that  the  bile  diminishes  in  density  and 
contains  less  coloring  matter  than  under  normal  conditions. 
This  he  attributes  to  disturbances  in  the  hepatic  circulation, 
by  which  a  serous  fluid  is  exuded  and  mixes  with  the  bile. 

'  Bernard,  Sijsihne  nerveuXy  Paris,  1868,  tome  ii.,  p.  422. 
'  Chauveau,  Du  nerf  pneumogastrique^  etc. — Journal  de  la  phytiohffie,  Paris, 
1862,  tome  v.,  p.  205. 

*  LoNOET,  Traiie  de  phyiiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil.,  p.  662. 
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The  disturbances  in  the  circulation  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  occasionally  observed  in  the  lungs.  The  vessels  are 
strongly  injected,  and  sometimes  contain  clots  of  blood. 
The  hepatic  tissue  is  more  friable  than  usual,  and  presents  a 
greenish-black  color. 

The  most  important  experiments  upon  the  innervation 
of  the  liver  are  those  of  Bernard,  and  relate  to  its  glycogenic 
function.  "We  shall  have  little  to  say  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  stated  in  treating 
of  the  liver  as  a  sugar-producing  organ.^  The  view  which 
we  have  advanced  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  is 
that  the  liver  is  constantly  producing  sugar  during  life, 
which  is  completely  washed  out  by  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  this  organ,  which  itself  contains  little  or  no  sugar, 
under  normal  conditions.  With  tliis  view,  we  are  to  look 
for  sugar  in  the  blood,  in  certain  situations,  and  not  in  the 
liver  itself;  though  after  death,  a  cliange  of  the  glycogenic 
matter  in  the  liver  into  sugar  takes  place  with  great  rapidity, 
and  sugar  may  then  be  found  in  its  tissue.  Normally,  sugar 
disappears  in  the  lungs,  and  is  not  found  in  tlie  blood  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  ab- 
normal. 

Bernard  found  that  if  both  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in 
the  neck,  and  the  animal  be  killed  at  a  period  varying  from 
a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days  after,  the  liver  contains  no 
sugar,  under  the  conditions  in  which  he  generally  found  it ; 
i,  e.y  a  certain  time  after  death.  From  experiments  of  this 
kind,  he  concludes  that  the  glycogenic  function  is  suspended 
when  the  nerves  are  divided.'  The  experiments,  however, 
made  by  irritating  the  pneumogastrics,  are  more  satisfactory, 
as  in  these  he  looked  for  sugar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine, 
and  did  not  confine  his  examinations  to  the  substance  of 
the  liver. 

After  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  if  the 

'  See  vol.  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  324,  e(  seq. 

'  Bernard,  Leforu  de  physiologie  explrinieiUale^  Paris,  1866,  p.  824. 
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peripheral  ends  be  galvanized,  there  is  no  effect  upon  the 
Jiver ;  but  if  galvanization  be  applied  to  the  central  ends, 
the  glycogenic  function  becomes  exaggerated,  and  sugar 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine.  Bernard 
has  made  a  number  of  experiments  illustrating  this  point, 
upon  dogs  and  rabbits.  The  galvanic  current  employed  was 
generally  feeble,  and  was  continued  for  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  two  or  three  times  in  an  hour ;  in  some  instances, 
the  irritation  was  kept  up  for  thirty  minutes.*  From  these 
experiments,  it  is  assumed  that  the  physiological  production 
of  sugar  by  the  liver  is  reflex,  and  is  due  to  an  impression 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  through  the  pneumogastrics. 
A  very  interesting  and  adroit  experiment  by  the  same  ob- 
server shows  that  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  between  the 
lungs  and  the  liver  does  not  affect  the  production  of  sugar. 
This  delicate  operation  is  performed  by  making  a  valvular 
opening  in  the  chest,  preventing  the  ingress  of  air  by  sud- 
denly forcing  the  finger  into  the  wound,  and  then  introdu- 
cing a  long,  delicate  hook  with  a  cutting  edge,  and  dividing 
the  nerves,  which  may  be  reached  by  the  finger  in  small 
dogs,  and  feel  like  tense  cords  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus. 
We  have  already  noted,  in  another  volume,'  the  fact  ob- 
served by  Bernard  and  by  Pavy,  that  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating vapors  and  of  anaesthetics  produces  a  hypersecretion 
of  sugar. 

The  remarkable  effects  of  irritating  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  by  which  we  can  produce  temporary  diabetes,  have 
been  considered  fully  in  connection  with  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver.  Tliis  effect  is  not  due  to  a  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  irritation  to  the  liver  through  the  pneumo- 
gastrics, for  the  phenomena  of  hypersecretion  are  observed 
in  animals  upon  which  this  operation  has  been  performed 
after  section  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck.    It  is  prob- 

^  Bernard,  Le^m  de  phyaldogie  experimetitale,  Paris,  1866,  p.  325;  and, 
£yi/steme  nervettx,  Paris,  1858,  p.  437,  et  teq. 
*  See  voL  iiL,  Secretion,  p.  327. 
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able,  indeed,  tliat  tlie  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  liver 
through  the  sympathetic  system,  for  it  has  been  shown  by 
Schiff  and  Ix)nget,  that  animals  do  not  become  diabetic  after 
irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  the 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  the  solar  plexus  have 
been  divided.*  '  Tlie  operation,  however,  of  dividing  the 
sympathetic  nerves  in  this  situation  is  so  serious,  that  it  may 
interfere  with  the  experiment  in  some  other  way  than  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  liver. 

Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrks  vpon  the  Sioma<^h  and 
Intestines. — The  number  of  observations  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  on 
digestion  in  the  stomach  is  immense,  and  many  of  the  earlier 
experiments  were  quite  contradictory.  We  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  treat  of  this  subject  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that,  before  1842  and  1843, 
when  gastric  fistulce  were  first  established  in  living  animals, 
by  Bassow  and  Blondlot,  little  was  known  of  tlie  normal 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  fartlier,  before  the  obser- 
vations of  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  in  1847,  the  effects  of 
section  of  the  nerves  in  the  neck  upon  the  action  of  the 
oesophagus  in  deglutition  were  not  understood.  If  we  study 
the  literature  of  the  subject  anterior  to  1842,  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  due  to  the  facts  just  stated.  Longet,  in  his 
work  on  the  nervous  system,  published  in  1842,  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  various  experiments  up  to  that  date. 
He  cites  a  great  number  of  authors,  IMchat,  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin,  Bischoft',  Schultz,  l>reschet  and  Milne  Edwards, 
Magendie,  Miiller,  Mayo,  and  many  others,  to  whom  we  will 
not  refer  in  detail.*  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  then,  most 
of  the  earlier  experiments,  we  shall  treat  of  the  influence  of 

*  IjONGET,  Traiie  de phi/siolwrify  Pari«,  1809,  tome  iii.,  p.  553. 
'  LosGET,  Anatomie  et  phyaiolo^ie  du  smteme  nerveitx^  Paris,  1842,  tome  il, 
p.  820,  et  scq. 
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the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  The  effects  of  galvanization  of  the  nerves. 

2.  Tlie  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  in  digestion. 

3.  The  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  chemical  processes  of  di- 
gestion. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  small  intestine. 

Effects  of  Galvanization. — Bichat,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  great  work  on  general  anatomy,  published  in  1801,  states 
distinctly  that  irritation  of  the  pneumogastrics  produces  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach :  "  I  remark 
nevertheless  that  irritation  of  one  of  the  vagus  nerves,  or  of 
both,  immediately  causes  the  stomach  to  contract,  as  occurs 
in  a  voluntary  muscle  the  nerv^e  of  wliich  is  irritated.  It  is 
necessary,  in  performing  this  experiment,  to  open  the  abdo- 
men of  the  living  animal,  and  then  to  irritate  the  eighth 
pair  in  the  cervical  region,  in  order  to  have  under  the  eyes 
the  organ  that  is  made  to  contract."  *  This  fact  was  con- 
firmed by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,*  and  many  others,  but 
was  denied  by  Miiller.'  In  more  recent  experiments,  the 
effects  of  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the 
movements  of  the  stomach  are  unquestionable.  Longet 
shows  that  the  stomach  contracts  as  a  consequence  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves,  not  instantly,  but  after  the  lapse  of  five 
or  six  seconds.  He  explains  some  of  the  contradictory  re- 
sults obtained  by  other  observers  by  the  fact  that  these  con- 
tractions are  very  marked  during  stomach-digestion,  while 
they  are  wanting  "when  the  stomach  is  entirely  empty, 

^  Bichat,  Anaiomie  genkrale^  appliqu^e  d  la  phytiologie  et  d  la  pathciogie^ 
Paris,  1801,  s^conde  partie,  tome  iii.,  p.  860. 

^  Tiedemann  et  Gmelin,  RechercJiea  experimeniales^  pkysiologiqties  d  chimiques^ 
gur  la  digestion^  Paris,  1827,  premiere  partie,  p.  374. 

•  MiJLLEB,  Elements  of  Phynciogy^  London,  1840,  vol  L,  p.  680. 
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retracted  on  itself  and  in  a  measure  in  repose."  According 
to  the  same  author,  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  while 
it  produces  movements  of  the  intestines,  does  not  aftcct  the 
stomach.  Judging  from  the  tardy  contraction  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  analogy  between  the  action  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  upon  this  organ  and  the  action  of  tlic  sympathetic 
nerves  upon  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue,  Longet  assumes 
that  the  motor  action  of  the  pncumogastrics  is  due,  not  to  the 
proper  filaments  of  these  nerves,  but  to  filaments  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  system.  "  This  interpretation  removes  the 
singular  physiological  anomaly  that  an  organ,  the  action 
of  which  is  entirely  removed  from  the  control  of  the  will, 
should  depend  upon  a  voluntary,  or  cerebro-spinal  nerve."  * 
This  explanation  of  the  contradictory  results  of  experiments 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  pncumogastrics 
upon  the  stomach  seems  entirely  satisfactory,  and  may  be 
accepted  without  reserve. 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pnextmogastrics  vj)OJi  the  Move- 
ments of  the  Stomach, — If  the  pncumogastrics  be  divided  in 
the  neck  in  a  dog  in  full  digestion,  in  which  a  gastric  fistula 
has  been  established  so  that  the  interior  of  the  organ  can  be 
explored,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed : 

In  the  first  place,  before  division  of  the  nerves,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  is  turgid,  its  reaction  is  in- 
tensely acid,  and,  if  the  finger  be  introduced  through  the 
fistula,  it  will  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  walls.  When  the  pncumogastrics  are  divided,  un- 
der these  conditions,  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls 
instantly  cease,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale,  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  apparently  arrested,  and  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  organ  is  abolished.'  Paralysis  of  the  stomach, 
etc.,  had  been  noted,*  long  before  the  observations  of  Ber- 

*  LoxoET,  Traite  de  phyatoloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  640. 

*  Bernard,  Si/sf^e  nerveux^  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  422. 

'  Tiedemjisn  et  Gmelik,  liecJiercheB  8ur  la  diffetlion^  Paris,  1827,  premiere 
partie,  p.  87S. 
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nard ;  but  his  experiments  on  animals  with  a  fistulous  open- 
ing into  the  stomach  are  the  most  striking. 

I^otwithstanding  the  apparent  arrest  of  the  movements 
of  the  stomach  in  digestion  by  section  of  the  pneumogastrics, 
experiments  carefully  performed  show  that  substances  may 
be  very  slowly  passed  to  the  pylorus,  and  that  the  move- 
ments, though  they  are  immensely  diminished  in  activity, 
are  not  entirely  abolished.  This  fact  has  been  established 
beyond  question  by  the  experiments  of  Schifi*,  who  attributes 
the  movements  occurring  after  section  of  the  nerves  to  local 
irritation  of  the  intramuscular  terminal  nervous  filaments.* 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  Digestian^ 
etc, — Since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
in  which  we  considered  briefly  the  action  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics in  digestion,  we  have  reviewed  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  publications  that  have  appeared  since 
that  time,  but  we  find  little,  if  any  thing,  to  add  to  the  state- 
ments already  made.'  The  facts  with  regard  to  the  eflfects 
of  division  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical  region  upon  the  se- 
cretion of  gastric  juice  are  briefly  as  follows : 

When  both  nerves  are  divided,  while  an  animal  is  in  full 
digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale  and  flaccid, 
and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  apparently  arrested  at 
once ;  but  if  the  animal  survive  the  operation  for  a  day  or 
two,  a  small  quantity  of  juice  may  be  secreted  as  the  result 
of  local  stimulation,  and  digestion  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  food,  finely  divided  and  introduced  into  the  stomach 
by  a  fistulous  opening,  may  take  place.'  A  serious  difliculty 
in  the  digestion  of  large  masses  of  food  after  division  of  the 
nerves  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the 
stomach.     It  is  stated  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  that  di- 

*  ScniFP,  Lc^ns  aur  la  phyiiohgie  de  la  digestion,  Florence  et  Turin,  1867, 
tome  ii.,  p.  889. 

.  •  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  283. 

•  LoNGET,  Traite  de  ph/iiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  649. 
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gcstion  mjiy  be  to  a  certain  extent  reestablished,  under  these 
conditions,  by  galvanizing  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
divided  nerv^es.* 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  the  pneumogastrics  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
It  would  be  veiy  natural  to  infer,  from  the  distribution  of 
these  nerves  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that 
they  should  be  involved  in  these  sensations ;  but  in  treating 
of  this  subject  elaborately,  in  connection  with  alimentation, 
wo  have  shown  that  hunger  and  thirst  really  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  general  system,  though  the  sensations  are  referred 
subjectively  to  the  stomach  and  fauces,  and  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  sensations  persist  after  division  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics.' 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 
absorption  from  the  stomach,  we  have  also  mentioned  the 
fact,  demonstrated  by  Longet,  that  the  passage  of  poisons 
from  the  stomach  into  the  blood-vessels  may  be  retarded  by 
section  of  the  nerves,  but  is  not  prevented.* 

Physiologists  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  for  the 
reason  that  the  distribution  of  the  abdominal  branches  to 
the  small  intestine,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  KoU- 
mann,  in  18G0,  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  recognized. 
The  right,  or  posterior  abdominal  branch  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  in  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  solar 
plexus,  after  sending  a  few  filaments  to  the  stomach ;  but  since 
it  has  been  shown  that  this  nerve  is  supplied  to  the  whole  of 
the  small  intestine,*  its  physiology,  in  connection  with  intes- 
tinal secretion,  has  assumed  considerable  importance. 

In  an  admirable  series  of  experiments,  by  Prof.  Horatio 
C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  importance  of  the  abdomi- 

>  TiEnEMAXX  ET  Gmelik,  RechcTchM  8ur  la  digestion^  Paris,  1827,  premidre 
partic,  p.  873. 

•  Sec  vol.  ii.,  AliincDtation,  p.  14. 

•  See  vol.  ii.,  Absorption,  p.  468.  *  See  p.  211. 
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nal  branches  of  tlie  right  nerve  is  fully  illustrated.*  These 
experiments  show,  in  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  pneumogastrics  influence  intestinal  as  well 
as  gastric  secretion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curi- 
ous points  in  connection  with  their  function  is,  that  after 
section  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical  region,  the  most  power- 
ful cathartics,  croton-oil,  calomel,  podophyllin,  jalap,  arsenic, 
etc.,  fail  to  produce  purgation,  even  in  doses  sufficient  to 
cause  death.  The  articles  used  were  either  given  by  the 
mouth,  just  before  dividing  the  nerves,  or  were  injected  un- 
der the  skin. 

Though  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wood  are  not  entirely 
new,  they  are  by  far  the  most  extended  and  satisfactory,  and 
were  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  distribution  of 
the  nerves  to  the  small  intestine.  Dr.  Wood  quotes  freely  from 
the  experiments  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie'  and  by  Dr. 
John  Keid.*  Brodie  failed  to  produce  purging  in  dogs  when 
both  pneumogastrics  had  been  divided  in  the  neck  after  the 
administration  of  arsenic  by  the  mouth  and  injecting  it  un- 
der the  skin.  Dr.  Reid  made  five  experiments,  and  in  all 
but  one,  it  is  stated  that  diarrhoea  existed  after  division  of 
the  nerves.  In  twenty  experiments  by  Dr.  Wood,  there 
was  no  purgation  after  diWsion  of  the  nerves,  in  one  there 
was  free  purgation,  and  in  one  there  was  "  some  sliglit  muco- 
feeal  discharge."  From  these.  Dr.  Wood  concludes,  that 
while  section  of  the  cervical  pneumogastrics,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  arrests  gastro-intestinal  secretion  and 
prevents  the  action  of  purgatives  upon  the  intestinal  canal, 
* 

*  Wood,  On  the  Injl\tcnce  of  Section  of  die  Cervical  Pneumopastrics  upon  ike 
Action  of  Emetics  and  Cathartics. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^ 
Philadelphia,  18V0,  New  Series,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  75,  ct  seq. 

*  Brodie,  Experiments  and  Observations  on  t/ie  Influence  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Eighth  Pair  on  the  Secretions  of  the  Stomach. — Philosophical  Transactions^  Lon- 
don, 1814,  vol  xiv.,  p.  104. 

•  Reid,  Experimental  Investiffoiion  into  the  Functions  of  the  Eighth  Pair  of 
/Serves. — Physioloffteal^  Anatomical^  and  Pathological  Researches^  London,  1848, 
p.  245,  et  seq. 
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a  few  exceptional  cases  occur  in  which  these  effects  are  not 
observed. 

The  fhcts  just  mentioned  are  exceedingly  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  experiments  of  Traube  upon  tlie  action 
of  digitalis  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that,  in  these  experiments,  digitalis  failed  to 
diminish  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  when  the  nerves 
had  been  divided  in  the  neck,  showing  that  the  separation 
of  the  heart  from  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  removed  the  organ  from  the  peculiar  and  character- 
istic effects  of  the  poison.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  the  pneu- 
mogastrics influence  the  intestinal  secretions  through  their 
own  fibres  or  through  filaments  received  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system;  but  there  are  no  experimental  facts  suflS- 
eiently  definite  to  admit  of  a  positive  answer  to  this  question. 
If  the  action  tike  place  through  the  sympathetic  system,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  filaments  of  communication 
join  the  pneumogastrics  high  up  in  the  neck,  and  become 
incorporated  with  the  true  fibres  of  the  nerve  in  its  trunk. 

Su?n?)iar;/  of  the  Distribution,  Properties,  and  Functions 
of  the  PneujnogastriGS. — The  pneumogastrics  have  their  ap- 
parent origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, just  behind  the  olivary  bodies,  between  the  roots  of 
the  glosso-pharyngcals  and  the  spinal  accessories.  Their 
deep  origin  is  mainly  from  the  gray  substance  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  their  course,  they  each  present 
two  ganglia,  the  ganglion  of  the  root  and  the  ganglion  of  the 
trunk.  They  pass  out  of  the  cranial  cAvity  on  either  side,  by 
the  posterior  foramen  lacenim,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeals, 
the  spinal  accessories,  and  the  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  nerves  receive  anastomosing  branches  from  the  spinal 
accessories,  facials,  sublinguals,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  up- 
per two  cervicals,  and  the  sraipathetic.     The  nerves  fre- 

1  See  p.  224. 
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quently  send  branches  to  tbe  glosso-pharyngeals ;  and  fila- 
ments joining  others  from  tlie  glosso-pharyngeals,  the  spinal 
accessories,  and  the  sympathetic,  go  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
plexus. 

From  above  downward,  the  branches  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics  are  the  following : 

1.  The  auricular,  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  to  the 
membrana  tympani. 

2.  The  pharyngeal,  containing  motor  filaments  derived 
from  the  spinal  accessory,  distributed  to  the  muscles  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

3.  The  superior  laryngeals,  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  base  of  the  tongue,  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds,  ventricles  of  the  larynx  and  lining  mem- 
brane as  far  as  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  to  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle.  From  these  nerves  and  the  main  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  arise  the  so-called  depressor-nerves  of  the 
circulation. 

4.  The  inferior  laryngeals,  turning  around  the  great  ves- 
sels at  the  top  of  the  thorax,  pass  up  the  neck,  sending 
filaments  to  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and 
the  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  their  terminal 
branches  supplying  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except 
the  crico-thyroids.  ' 

5.  The  cervical  and  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  going  to 
the  cardiac  plexus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  heart. 

.  6.  The  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  dis- 
tributed to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  following  out  the  bronchial 
tree  to  its  minutest  ramifications,  and  sending  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  trachea  and  to  the  pericardium. 

7.  The  oesophageal  branches,  distributed  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  oesophagus.     • 

8.  The  abdominal  branches,  the  left  distributed  to  the 
stomach  and  the  liver ;  and  the  right,  sending  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  stoma'ih,  and  distributed  finally  to  the  liver, 
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gplecn,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  whole  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  are 
exclusively  sensory,  and  the  nerves  contain  no  motor  fila- 
ments, except  those  derived  from  their  anastomoses. 

The  sensory  filaments  of  the  auricular  branches  give  sen- 
sibility to  the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
and  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  motor  filaments  of  the  pharyngeal  branches  animate 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  The  sensory  filaments  are  not 
important  in  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition,  but  prob- 
ably contribute  slightly  to  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  give  sensibility  to  the  wp- 
per  portion  of  the  larynx.  They  are  exquisitely  sensitive, 
and,  by  their  reflex  action,  aid  in  closing  the  larynx  to  the 
entrance  of  foreign  substances,  and  in  the  production  of  the 
movements  of  deglutition.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves  pro- 
duces movements  of  deglutition  and  arrests  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm.  They  animate,  also,  the  movements  of  the  crico- 
thvroid  muscles. 

The  inferior  laryngeals  contain  chiefly  motor  filaments. 
They  embrace  the  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessories,  which 
j>reside  over  phonation.  They  also  contain  motor  filaments 
from  other  sources,  which  preside  over  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  glottis.  Their  division  abolishes  vocal  sounds, 
and,  in  young  animals,  causes  death  by  suffocation,  the  glot- 
tis being  closed  in  inspiration.  Galvanizaticm  of  their  cen- 
tral ends,  after  division,  generally  produces  movements  of 
deglutition  and  anvst  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  action  of  the  cardiac  branches  has  been  studied  by 
experiments  upon  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  cervical  region. 
Division  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  increases  the 
number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart.  Galvanization  of  the 
peripheral  ends,  after  division,  aiTCsts  the  heart's  action  in 
diastole,  and  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  has  no  eilect 
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on  the  circulation.  The  direct  inhibitory  action  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  operates  through  filaments  derived  from  the  spinal 
accessories.  Galvanization  of  the  "  depressor-nerves  "  retards, 
or  may  arrest  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  by  reflex  action. 
Tliis  occurs  only  when  the  central  ends  of  the  divided  nerves 
are  stimulated.  Galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  these 
nerves  also  diminishes  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  large  ves- 
sels. This  is  due  to  reflex  action  through  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  by  which  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  are  dilated. 
No  such  eflect  is  produced  when  the  splanchnic  nerves  have 
been  divided.  There  is  no  entirely  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  on  the  heart. 

The  action  of  the  pulmonary  branches  has  been  studied 
chiefly  by  observations  on  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  cervical 
region.  Division  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  this  situation,  in 
young  animals,  produces  almost  instant  death  by  closure  of 
the  glottis  in  inspiration.  In  animals  full-grown,  death  oc- 
curs in  from  two  to  five  days,  and  the  respiratory  acts  are 
very  much  diminished  in  frequency.  AVhen  death  occurs  in 
this  way,  the  lungs  are  found  partially  or  completely  "  car 
nified."  This  is  due  to  mechanical  causes.  The  small  pul- 
monary vessels  are  ruptured  by  the  excessively  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  blood  is  gradually  effused  and  coagulates.  The 
pneumogastrics  have  but  little  to  do  in  conveying  to  the 
nerve-centres  the  sense  of  want  of  air  which  gives  rise  to 
the  respiratoiy  movements.  Galvanization  of  the  central 
ends  of  the  pneumogastrics  divided  in  the  cervncal  region 
has  the  following  effects :  A  very  feeble  excitation  accele- 
rates, and  a  more  powerful  excitation  retards  respiration. 
A  sufficiently  powerful  excitation  arrests  respiration.  Gal- 
vanization of  the  peripheral  ends  has  no  effect  on  respira 
tion. 

The  oesophageal  branches  supply  only  the  lower  third  of 
the  oesophagus.  The  upper  portion  receives  branches  from 
the  inferior  laryngcals,  and  the  middle  portion  is  supplied 
by  branches  from  the  posterior  pulmonary  nerves.    The  sen- 
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Bibility  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  tlic  oesophagus,  as  well 
as  the  movements  of  its  muscular  coat,  depends  upon  these 
branches.  Division  of  the  nerves  paralyzes  the  oesophagus, 
and  galvanization  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics  causes 
the  tube  to  contract  in  its  entire  length.  When  the  nerv'es 
arc  divided,  the  oesophagus  may  become  distended  with  food 
forced  in  by  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  but  little  or 
none  passes  to  the  stomach.  Regurgitation  of  food  some- 
times occurs  under  these  conditions,  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  oesophagus  contracting  under  the  direct  stimulus  of  dis- 
tention. 

The  function  of  the  abdominal  branches  has  been  studied 
chiefly  by  operating  on  the  pnemnognstrics  in  the  cervical 
region.  Division  of  the  nerves  produces  congestion  of  the 
liver,  and  sometimes  slight  extravasation,  and  renders  the 
bile  somewhat  watery.  It  also  arrests,  in  from  one  to  two 
days,  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  Galvanization 
of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  has  no  eflfect 
on  the  liver.  Galvanization  of  the  central  ends  exaggerates 
the  glycogenic  function  and  renders  animals  diabetic.  The 
inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  or  of  anaesthetics  has  the  same 
effect.  This  action  is  reflex,  and  the  direct  stimulus  to  the 
liver  does  not  pass  through  the  pneumogastrics,  for  division 
of  the  nerves  between  the  lungs  and  the  liver  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  production  of  sugar.  Irritation  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics, exaggerates  the  glycogenic  function.  The  stimulus  is 
not  propagated  through  the  pneumogastrics,  for  the  cftect  is 
the  same  after  both  nerves  have  been  divided.  It  probably 
operates  through  the  sympathetic,  for  diabetes  cannot  be 
produced  after  the  branches  going  to  the  solar  plexus  have 
been  divided. 

Section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  paralyzes, 

nearly  but  not  entirely,  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach. 

When  the  section  is  made  in  an  animal  in  full  digestion,  the 

mucous  membrane,  from  being  tense  and  full  of  blood,  be 
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comes  pale  and  flaccid,  and  stomacli-digestion  is  arrested. 
Afterward,  very  feeble  movements  of  the  stomach  may  oc- 
cur as  the  result  of  local  irritation,  and  small  quantities  of 
food,  very  finely  divided,  may  be  digested.  Galvanization 
of  the  nerves  in  the  neck  produces  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  stomach.  This  action  probably  takes  place 
through  sympathetic  filaments  going  to  the  pneumogastrics 
high  up  in  the  cervical  region.  Section  of  the  nerves  slight- 
ly retards  absorption  from  the  stomach. 

After  division  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  purga- 
tive poisons,  given  even  in  fatal  doses,  generally  fail  to  pro- 
duce watery  discharges  from  the  intestine.* 

*  Compression  of  the  pneumogastrics  has  lately  been  recommended  by  Wal- 
ler to  produce  anaesthesia  in  surgical  operations,  etc.  The  effects  of  pressure 
of  these  nerves  in  the  humaii  subject  are  described  by  Aristotle,  quoted  by 
Waller.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  falls  instantly,  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 
while  in  others  the  effects  are  not  so  marked.  Waller  has  employed  this  method 
for  the  production  of  anaesthesia  under  varied  conditions,  and  has  never  ob- 
served any  serious  after-effects.  He  relates  a  case  of  successful  reduction  of  a 
very  difficult  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  which  had  resisted  previous  efforts, 
afier  two  or  three  minutes  of  simultaneous  compression  and  traction.  He  also 
relates  a  ca^e  of  painless  extraction  of  a  tooth  by  the  same  means.  The  im- 
possibility of  compressing  the  pneumogastrics,  in  the  human  subject,  without 
disturbing  the  circulation  in  the  brain  by  pressure  on  the  carotids,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  cerebral  anaemia  produces  anaesthesia,  renders  it  impossible  to  ac- 
cept, without  reserve,  the  conclusions  of  Waller.  (Waller,  On  the  Compression 
of  the  Vagus  Nerve^  consUlered  as  a  Means  of  prodticing  Asthenia  or  Aucsalhesia 
in  Surgical  Operations. — Practitioner^  London,  December,  1870,  No.  xix.,  p. 
822.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PHTSIOLOGICAL   ANATOMY  AND   GENERAL   PROPERTIES   OF  THE 

SPINAL   CORD. 

General  arrangement  of  the  ccrebro-spiual  axis — Membranes  of  the  cncephalon 
and  flpinal  cord — Cephalo-rachidian  fluid — Physiological  anatomy  of  the 
spinal  cord — Direction  of  the  fibres  after  they  have  penetrated  the  cord  by 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — General  properties  of  the  spinal  cord — 
Effects  of  stimulation  applied  directly  to  different  portions  of  tiie  cord. 

Under  the  head  of  special  senses,  we  shall  consider,  in 
another  volume,  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  first  and 
second  nerves,  the  portio  mollis  of  tlie  seventh,  or  auditory, 
and  the  gustatory  nerves,  comprising  a  part  of  tlie  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  a  small  filament  from  tlic  facial  (the  chorda 
tympani)  going  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  filth.  This  will 
include  a  full  account  of  the  organs  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
and  taste,  with  a  description  of  tlie  general  sensory  nerves, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch.  We  will 
here  begin  our  history  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  will 
include  the  physiological  anatomy,  properties,  and  functions 
of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Cerebrchspinal  Axis. — The 
nervous  matter  contained  in  the  cavitv  of  the  cranium  and 
in  the  spinal  canal,  exclusive  of  the  roots  of  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves,  is  known  as  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  white  and 
gray  nervous  matter.  The  fibres  of  the  white  matter  act  as 
conductors.     The  gray  matter  constitutes  a  chain  of  ganglia. 
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whicli  act  as  nerve-centres,  receiving  impressions  and  gen- 
erating the  so-called  nerve-force.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord  also  serves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  a  con- 
ductor. 

The  cerebro-«pinal  axis  is  enveloped  in  membranes,  for 
its  protection  and  for  the  support  of  its  nutrient  vessels.  It 
is  surrounded,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  liquid,  and  presents 
cavities,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal 
of  the  cord,  which  contain  liquid.  The  gray  matter  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  white,  even  to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  spinal 
cord,  the  white  substance  is  external  and  the  gray  is  internal. 
The  surface  of  the  brain  presents  an  external  layer  of  gray 
matter,  the  white  substance  being  internal.  In  the  white 
substance  of  the  brain,  also,  we  find  collections  of  gray 
matter.  As  we  should  expect  from  the  similarity  in  func- 
tion between  the  white  matter  and  the  nerves,  this  por- 
tion of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  composed  largely  of  fibres. 
The  gray  substance  is  composed  chiefly  of  cells. 

The  encephalon  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  In 
the  human  subject  and  in  many  of  the  higher  animals,  its 
surface  is  marked  by  numerous  convolutions,  by  which  the 
extent  of  its  gray  substance  is  very  much  increased.  The 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia 
are  connected  with  the  white  substance,  and  are  contin- 
uous with  the  spinal  cord.  With  the  encjephalon  and  the 
cord,  all  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  connected.  The 
cerebro-spinal  axis  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  its  different  col- 
lections of  gray  matter,  or  ganglia  receive  impressions  con- 
veyed by  the  sensory  conducting  fibres,  and  generate  nerve- 
force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  organs  by  the  motor 
fibres. 

Membranes  of  the  Encephalon  and  Spinal  Cord, — The 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are,  the  dura  mater, 
the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 

The  dum  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  dense,  fibrous 
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raembrane,  in  two  layers,  composed  eliiefly  of  inelastic  tis- 
sue, which  lines  the  cranial  cavity  and  is  adherent  to  the 
bones.  In  certain  situations,  its  two  layers  become  sepa- 
rated and  form  what  are  known  as  the  venous  sinuses.  The 
dura  mater  also  sends  off  folds  or  processes  of  its  internal 
layer;  one  of  these  passes  into  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and 
is  called  the  falx  cerebri ;  another  lies  between  the  cerebi-um 
and  the  cerebellum,  and  is  called  the  tentorium;  anotlier 
is  situated  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
is  called  the  felx  cerebelli.  The  dura  mater  is  closely  at- 
tached to  the  bone  at  the  border  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
From  this  point,  it  passes  into  the  spinal  canal  and  forms  a 
loose  covering  for  the  cord.  In  the  spinal  canal,  this  mem- 
brane is  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  which  have,  like  most 
other  bones  in  the  body,  a  special  periosteum.  At  the  fora- 
mina of  exit  of  the  cranial  and  the  spinal  nerves,  the  dura 
mater  sends  out  processes  which  envelop  the  nerves,  with 
the  fibrous  sheaths  of  which  they  soon  become  continuous. 

.  The  arachnoid  is  an  excessively  delicate  serous  membrane, 
in  two  layers,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  nearly  in  contact.  The 
external  layer  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.* 
Like  the  other  serous  membranes,  the  arachnoid  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  tesselLitcd  epithelium.  There  is  a  small 
amount  of  liquid  between  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid ; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquid  surrounding  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis  lies  beneath  both  layers,  in  what  is  called  the 
subarachnoid  space.  This  is  called  the  cerebro-spinal,  or 
cephalo-rachidian  fluid.  The  fact  that  it  exists  in  greatest 
quantity  beneath  both  layers  of  the  arachnoid  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Magendie.*  The  araclmoid  does  not  follow 
the  convolutions  and  fissures  of  enccphalon  or  the  sulci  of 

'  According  to  Eollikcr,  the  arachnoid  consists  of  a  single  layer,  the  layer 
attached  to  the  dura  mater  being  not  properly  a  nierobranc,  but  simply  an 
epithelial  covering  (Hnndhuch  da-  Gewebdehre^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  808). 

*  Magendie,  Jiecherchet  physiologiqua  et  cliniguex  sur  le  Uquide  cephalo- 
rachidieriy  Paris,  1842. 
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the  cord,  but  simply  covers  tlieir  surfaces.  Mageudie  point- 
ed out  a  longitudinal,  incomplete,  cribriform,  fibrous  septum 
in  tlie  cord,  passing  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  arachnoid  to 
the  pia  mater.  A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  certain 
situations  at  the  base  of  the  skull.* 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  delicate  fibrous 
structure,  exceedingly  vascular,  seeming  to  present,  indeed, 
only  a  skeleton  net-work  of  fibres  for  the  support  of  the  ves- 
sels going  to  the  nervous  substance.  This  membrane  cov- 
ers the  surface  of  the  encephalon  immediately,  follows  the 
sulci  and  fissures,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  ventricles,  where 
it  forms  the  choroid  plexus  and  the  velum  interpositum.  From 
its  internal  surface,  small  vessels  are  given  off  which  pass 
into  the  nervous  substance. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  continuous  with  the 
corresponding  membrane  of  the  cord  ;  but  in  the  spinal 
canal,  it  is  thicker,  stronger,  more  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous.  In  this  situation,  many  of  the  fibres  are  arranged 
in  longitudinal  bands.  This  membrane  lines  the  anterior 
sulcus  and  a  portion  of  the  posterior  sulcus.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  neurilemma  of  the  cord. 

At  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  cranial  and  the  spinal 
nei'ves,  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  pia  mater  becomes  con 
tinuous  with  the  nerve-sheaths. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  on  either  side  of  the  cord,  is  a  nan'ow  ligamentous 
band,  the  ligamcntum  denticulatum,  which  assists  in  holding 
the  cord  in  place.  This  extends  from  the  foramen  magnum 
to  the  terminal  filament  of  the  cord,  and  is  attached,  inter- 
nally, to  the  pia  mater,  and  externally,  to  the  dura  mater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  vas- 
cular arrangement  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 

^  Magendie,  op.  cii.f  p.  14. 
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as  these  points  are  chiefly  of  anatomical  interest.  The  circu- 
lation ill  these  parts  presents  certain  peculiarities.  In  the 
first  place,  the  encephalon  being  contained  in  an  air-tight 
ease  of  invariable  capacity,  it  has  been  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  vessels  be  capable  of  contraction  and  dilatation, 
or  whether  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  be  subject  to 
modification  in  health  or  disease.  This  question  may  cer- 
tainly be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  infancy  and  in  the 
adult,  when  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  skull,  the  volume 
of  the  encephalon  is  evidently  increased  during  expiration  and 
is  diminished  in  inspiration.  Under  normal  conditions,  in  the 
adult,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  blood  is  increased  in 
expiration  and  diminished  in  inspiration ;  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  undergoes  any  considera- 
ble movements.  The  important  peculiarities  in  the  cerebral 
circulation  have  already  been  fiiUy  considered  in  another 
volume.* 

An  important  fact  was  pointed  out  by  liobin,  and  after- 
ward by  His,  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  brain.  It  was  shown  by  these  observers, 
that  the  encephalic  capillaries  are  surrounded  or  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  canals  (perivascular  canal-system)  which  exceed 
the  blood-vessels  in  diameter  by  from  -j-^  to  ^^-^  of  an 
inch,  and  are  connected  with  lym])liatic  trunks  or  reservoirs 
situated  imder  the  pia  mater.*  The  system  of  canals  may, 
by  variations  in  its  contents,  serve  to  equalize  the  amount 
of  liquid  in  the  brain  as  its  blood-vessels  are  distended  or 
contracted. 

CephuUhrachidmn  Fluid,  —  The  older  writers  referred 
to  in  works  upon  physiology,  as  giving  the  most  accurate 
description  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  are  Ilaller  *  and 
Cotugno;*  but  it  remained  for  Magendie,  in  1825,  to  de- 

*  See  vol.  i.,  Circulation,  p.  332.  «  See  toI.  ii.,  Absorption,  p.  438. 

*  Haller,  Elementa  Phynolopice^  Lnusannap,  1762,  tomu?  iv.,  p.  87. 

*  Extrail  de  la  diuertation  de  CoTUOSO,  dt  hchiade  Xervma,  contenue  dam  le 
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scribe  its  exact  situation,  with  tlic  communications  between 
the  different  cavities  of  the  brain  and  the  subarachnoid 
space/  By  a  series  of  ingeniously-contrived  experiments 
upon  the  cadaver  and  in  living  animals,  Magendie  showed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  cranium  and  the 
spinal  canal  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  sub- 
arachnoid space;  that  is,  between  the  inner  layer  of  the 
arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  and  not  between  the  two  lay- 
ers of  the  arachnoid.  The  ventricles  of  the  encephalon  are 
in  communication  with  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and,  as 
was  shown  by  Magendie,  they  are  also  in  communication 
with  the  general  subarachnoid  space,  by  a  narrow,  triangu- 
lar orifice,  situated  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle. By  this  arrangement,  the  liquid  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
encephalon  and  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  communicates 
with  the  liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the 
pressure  upon  these  delicate  parts  is  equalized. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  function  of  the  cephalo-rachidian 
fluid  is  simply  mechanical,  and  its  properties  and  composi- 
tion have  no  very  definite  physiological  significance.  Its 
quantity  was  estimated  by  Magendie  at  about  two  fluid- 
ounces  ;  *  but  this  was  the  smallest  amount  obtained  by 
placing  the  subject  upright,  making  an  opening  in  the  lum- 
bar region  and  a  counter-opening  in  the  head  to  admit  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  exact  quantity  in  the  liv- 
ing subject  could  hardly  be  estimated  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  any  thing  more  than  a  rougldy 
approximative  idea  could  be  obtained.  The  quantity  ob- 
tained by  Magendie  probably  does  not  represent  the  entire 
amount  of  liquid  contained  in  the  ventricles  and  in  the  sub- 

yhesaurw  DUwriaiionum  de  Sanditert,  tome  ii.,  p.  411,  Rotenlara,   1769. — 
Journal  de  phifiiologie^  Paris,  1827,  tome  vii.,  p.  88. 

*  Magendie,  Memoire  tur  un  liquide  qui  se  irouve  dans  le  crane  et  le  canal 
vertebral  de  Vliomme  el  de^  ammatiz  mammifhea. — Journal  de  phtfsiolcgie^  Paris, 
1825,  tome  v.,  p.  27;  Ibid.,  1827,  tome  vii.,  pp.  1,  66;  and,  Hee/ierchei  phynolo- 
pque9  et  cliniquen  nur  le  liquide  cephalo-raehidien^  Paris,  1842. 

*  Magendie,  Liquide  cephalo-rachidien,  Paris,  1842,  p.  86. 
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araclmoid  space,  bnt  it  is  the  most  definite  estimate  that  has 
been  given. 

The  discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  cephalo-rachid- 
ian  fluid  does  not  produce  any  marked  derangement  in  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  first  experiments  of 
Magendie,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  the  occipito- 
atloid  ligament  were  divided,  the  animals  were  affected  with 
irregular  movements,  general  paralysis,  etc. ;  *  but  it  is  stated 
by  Longet  *  and  by  Bernard,  that  tlicse  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  division  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation,  and 
not  to  the  removal  of  the  liquid.  When  the  liquid  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  spontaneously  through  a  small  trocar  intro- 
duced without  division  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  there  fol- 
lows no  serious  nervous  disturbance  ;  but  when  the  liquid  is 
drawn  out  forcibly  with  a  syringe,  the  animal  first  becomes 
enfeebled,  and  afterward  seems  affected  ^yith  general  paraly- 
sis. These  phenomena  are  attributed  by  Bernard,  not  so 
much  to  removal  of  the  fluid,  as  to  congestion  of  blood-ves- 
sels and  even  effusion  of  blood,  which  follow  sudden  dimi- 
nution in  the  pressure.* 

Sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  surrounding 
the  cercbro-spinal  axis  produces  coma,  probably  from  com- 
pression of  the  centres.  This  was  shown  by  Magendie,  by 
injecting  water  in  animals,  and  also  by  compressing  the  tu- 
mor, in  cases  of  spina  bifida  in  the  human  subject,  by  which 
the  fluid  was  pressed  bnck  into  the  spinal  canal.  In  the 
cases  of  spina  bifida,  the  subject,  during  the  compression, 
fell  into  coma,  which  was  instantly  relieved  by  removing 
the  pressure.* 

It  was  ascertained  by  Magendie,  and  this  has  been  con- 
fii*med  by  all  later  observers,  that  the  cephalo-rachidian  fiuid 

'  Magendie,  Liquids  crphalo-rachidien^  Paris,  1842,  p.  68. 

*  LoxGET,  Tralte  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  306. 

•  Bernard,  Sifsteme  nervfux^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  496,  et  teq, 

Bernard  states  that  Magendie  recognized  the  error  in  bis  first  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  follo'^ing  removal  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  (Ibid.,  p.  496). 
^  Magendie,  op,  cit,  p.  60. 
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18  speedily  reproduced  after  its  evacuation.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, it  is  secreted  by  the  pia  mater.* 

The  general  properties  and  composition  of  the  fluid  un- 
der consideration  are,  in  brief,  the  following :  *  It  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  colorless,  free  from  viscidity,  of  a  distinctly 
saline  taste,  alkaline  reaction,  and  resists  putrefaction  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  acids.  As  we 
should  expect  from  its  low  specific  gravity  and  purely  me- 
chanical function,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water ; 
981  to  985  parts  per  thousand.  It  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, sulphates,  carbonates,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  phos- 
phates. In  addition,  it  contains  traces  of  urea,  glucose,  lac- 
tate of  soda,  fatty  matter,  cholesterine,  and  albumen. 

As  a  summary  of  the  function  of  the  cephalo-rachidian 
fluid,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  it  serves  to 
protect  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  chiefly  by  equalization  of  the 
pressure  in  the  varying  'condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  accu- 
rately filling  the  space  between  the  centres  and  the  bony 
cavities  in  which  they  are  contained.  That  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  arc  subject  to  variations  in  tension, 
is  readily  shown  by  introducing  a  canula  into  the  subarach- 
noid space,  when  the  jet  of  fluid  discharged  will  be  increased 
with  every  violent  muscular  eflbrt.'  The  pressure  of  the 
fluid,  in  this  instance,  could  only  be  aflected  through  the 
blood-vessels. 

Physiological  Anaiomy  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 

The  spinal  cord,  with  its  membranes,  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  surrounding  liquid,  occupies  the  spinal 
canal  and  is  continuous  with  the  eucephalon.  Its  length  is 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  is  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half.      Its  form   is   cylindrical,  slightly  flat- 

»  Op.  city  pp.  38,  39. 

•  Robin,  Lefont  sur  Us  humeurs,  Paris,  1867,  p.  259. 

*  Magkndis,  Journal  de  phyiologie^  Paris,  1827,  tome  vil,  p.  9. 
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tened  in  certain  portions.  It  extends  from  the  foramen 
magnum  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  It  presents,  at  the 
origin  of  the  brachial  nerves,  an  elongated  enlargement,  and 
a  corresponding  enlargement  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  It  terminates  below  in 
a  slender,  gray  filament,  called  the  filum  terminale.  The 
sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves,  after  tlieir  origin  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord,  pass  downward  to  emerge  by  the  sacral 
foramina,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  cauda  equina. 

The  substance  of  the  cord  is  formed  of  white  and  gray 
matter,  the  white  matter  being  external.  The  proportion 
of  white  matter  to  the  gray  is  greatest  in  the  cervical  region. 
This  fact  is  important  in  studying  the  course  of  the  fibres 
and  in  view  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor. 
The  inferior,  pointed  termination  of  the  cord  consists  en- 
tirely of  gray  matter. 

The  cord  is  marked  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  me- 
dian fissure,  and  by  imperfect  and  somewhat  indistinct  an- 
terior and  posterior  lateral  grooves,  from  which  arise  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
posterior  lateral  groove  is  tolerably  well  marked,  but  there 
is  no  distinct  line  at  the  origin  of  the  anterior  roots.  The 
anterior  median  fissure,  or  sulcus,  is  perfectly  distinct.  It 
penetrates  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord  in  the  median 
line  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  and  receives  a  high- 
ly-vascular fold  of  the  pia  mater.  It  extends  to  the  anterior 
white  commissure.  The  posterior  fissure  is  not  so  distinct 
as  the  anterior,  and  is  not  lined  throughout  by  a  fold  of  the 
pia  mater,  but  is  filled  with  connective  tissue  and  blood-ves- 
sels, which  form  a  septum  posteriorly,  between  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  cord.  The  posterior  median  fissure,  so  called, 
extends  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord,  to  the  posterior 
gray  commissure. 

Physiologically  and  anatomically,  the  cord  is  divided 
mto  two  lateral  halves ;  but  the  division  of  each  half  into 
columns  is  not  so  distinct.     Anatomists  generally  regard  a 
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half  of  the  cord  as  consisting  of  three  columns  :  The  ante- 
rior column  is  bounded  by  the  anterior  fissure  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  the  lateral 
column  is  included  between  the  anterior  and.  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves ;  the  posterior  column  is  bounded  by  the 
line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  and  the  posterior  fis- 
sure. Some  anatomists  include  the  lateral  with  the  anterior 
column,  imder  the  name  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  taking 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cord.  Next  the  posterior  median 
fissure,  is  a  narrow  band,  marked  by  a  faint  line,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  posterior  median  column. 

The  arrangement  of  the  white  and  the  gray  matter  in 
the  cord  is  seen  in  a  transverse  section.  The  gray  substance 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  II,  presenting  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior  cornua  connected  by  what  is  called  the  gray  com- 
missure. The  anterior  cornua  are  the  shorter  and  broader, 
and  do  not  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  cord.  The  posterior 
cornua  are  larger  and  narrow,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face, at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves.  In  the  centre  of  the  gray  commissure,  is  a  very 
narrow  canal,  lined  by  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium,  called  the 
central  canal.  This  is  in  communication  above  with  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  extends  below  to  the  filum  terminale. 
That  portion  of  the  gray  commissure  in  front  of  this  canal 
is  sometimes  called  the  anterior  gray  commissure,  the  poste- 
rior portion  being  known  as  the  posterior  gray  commissure. 
The  central  canal  is  immediately  surrounded  by  connective 
tissue.  In  front  of  the  gray  commissure,  is  a  mass  of  white 
substance  known  as  the  anterior  white  commissure. 

The  proportion  of  the  whito  to  tlie  gray  substance  is 
variable  in  different  portions  of  the  cord.  In  the  cervical 
region,  the  white  substance  is  most  abundant,  and,  in  fact, 
it  progressively  increases  in  quantity  from  below  upward 
thi'oughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord.  In  the  dorsal 
region,  the  gray  matter  is  least  abundant,  and  it  exists  in 
greatest  quantity  in  the  lumbar  enlargement. 
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The  white  substance  of  the  cord  is  composed  of  nerve- 
fibres,  connective-tissue  elements,  and  blood-vessels,  the  lat- 
ter arranged  in  a  very  wide  and  delicate  plexus.  The  nerve- 
fibres  are  variable  in  their  size,  and  are  composed  of  the 
axis- cylinder  surrounded  by  the  medullary  substance,  with- 
out, however,  the  investing  membrane.  We  will  speak  far- 
ther on  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord. 

The  anterior  comua  of  gray  matter  contain  blood-vessels, 
connective-tissue  elements,  very  fine  nerve-fibres,  and  large 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  which  are  sometimes  called  motor 
cells.  The  posterior  comua  are  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, the  cells  being  much  smaller,  and  the  fibres  exceed- 
ingly small,  presenting  very  fine  plexuses.  The  cells  in  this 
situation  are  sometimes  called  sensory  cells.  Near  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  each  posterior  comu,  is  an  enlargement,  of 
a  gelatiniform  appearance,  containing  numerous  small  cells 
and  fibres,  called  the  substantia  gelatinosa. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  different  stnicturcs  and 
parts  of  the  cord  is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  axis  and  their  connections 
with  the  nerve-cells,  which  is  the  anatomical  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  its  physiology.  The  connections  between  the 
colls  and  the  fibres  hav.e  already  'been  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  general  structure  of  the  ncrv'ous  system.*  The 
multipolar  ncrve-cclls  are  supposed  to  present  certain  pro- 
longations which  do  not  branch  and  are  directly  connected 
with  the  medullated  nerve-fibres.  These  are  called  nerve- 
prolongations.  In  addition,  fine,  branching  poles  are  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  protoplasmic  prolongations. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord  is  one  of  the  jnost 
difficult  and  complicated  questions  in  physiological  anato.my ; 
and,  especially  as  regards  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves, 
is  one  which  cannot  as  yet  be  elucidated  by  purely  anatomi- 
cal investigations,  but  requires  the  aid  of  experimental  and 
pathological  observations. 

'  See  page  60. 
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Direction  of  the  Fibres  after  they  have  jpeixetrated  the 
Cord  iy  the  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — In  order  to  under- 
stand fully  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  physiological  facts : 

1.  The  cord  serves  as  a  conductor  of  impressions  to  the 
brain,  conveyed  to  it  through  the  posterior  roots,  and  of 
stimulus  generated  by  the  brain  and  passing  from  the  cord 
by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  This  action  is 
crossed,  the  decussation  taking  place  mainly  at  the  medulla 
oblongata,  for  the  anterior  portions,  and  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cord,  for  the  posterior  portions. 

2.  Independently  of  its  action  as  a  conductor,  the  cord, 
disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  acts  as 
a  nerve-centre,  by  \drtue  of  its  gray  matter  and  the  fibres 
connected  with  the  cellular  elements  of  this  substance. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  points,  which  are  mattere  of  posi- 
tive demonstration,  we  are  prepared  to  study  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  fibres  and  cells.  In  this,  we  cannot  follow 
minutely  and  critically  discuss  the  elaborate  investigations 
of  Stilling,  Clarke,  Kolliker,  Van  der  Kolk,  Gerlach,  Dean, 
and  others,  without  treating  extensively  of  points  which  pos- 
sess a  purely  anatomical  and  a  more  or  less  controversial  in- 
terest ;  and  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  following  very 
recent  description,  quoted  in  full  from  Gerlach,  which  em- 
bodies about  all  of  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
presented  in  the  clearest  manner  possible.  This  extract,  the 
translation  of  which  is  almost  literal,  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  those  who  desire  to  learn  what  is  known  at  the 
present  day  with  regard  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
cord.  As  a  preparation  for  this  study,  it  would  be  well  to 
closely  examine  Fig.  10,  which  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  cord,  shown  in  a  transverse  section : 

"  With  the  present  methods  and  means  of  investigation 
at  our  command,  we  can  scarcely  give  an  exact,  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  the 
ground-work  of  the  physiology  of  this  organ.    Investigationa 
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regard  to  the  fasciculi  going  to  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
posterior  roots,  is  quite  incomplete  and  uncertain. 

'*  The  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  roots,  after  their  entrance 
into  the  cord,  pass  diagonally  tlirough  the  white  substance, 
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and,  as  such,  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  its  formation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  pass  immediately  to  the  gi'ay  substance 
of  the  anterior  cornua,  and,  by  their  prolongations,  are  in 
direct  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  in  this  situation,  which, 
accordingly,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  elements  of  origin  of 
the  anterior  roots  in  the  cord.  The  protoplasmic  processes 
of  these  nerve-cells  form  parts  of  the  fine  plexuses  of  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  gray  substance,  from  which  larger  nerve-fibres 
take  their  origin.  These,  extending  in  two  directions,  leave 
the  gray  substance,  to  pass  up  in  the  white  substance  to  the 
brain.  In  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  additional  nerve- 
fibres,  the  white  substance  is  necessarily  increased  in  quan- 
tity in  the  cord  from  below  upward.  With  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  fasciculi  which  pass  out  of  the  gray  substance 
of  the  anterior  cornua,  these  are  to  be  divided  into  median 
and  lateral.  The  median  fasciculi  pass  immediately  into  the 
anterior  white  commissure,  where  they  decussate  with  corre- 
sponding fasciculi  from  the  opposite  side,  to  pass  upward 
again  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  other  half  of  the  cord. 
The  lateral  fasciculi  go  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  same  side, 
in  which  they  pass  to  the  brain,  having  first  undergone  de- 
cussation in  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
"  The  posterior  nerve-roots  enter  horizontally,  running 
in  the  white  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  a  direction  from 
without  inward  toward  the  median  line,  and  here  divide  into 
two  portions.  The  lateral  portion,  the  smaller,  retains  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  passes  through  the  substantia  gelati- 
nosa,  dividing  into  fine  and  the  finest  bundles,  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  above,  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
vertical  bimdle  of  fibres  which  lie  immediately  in  front. 
Here  the  fibres  pass  onward,  a  portion  of  them  ascending 
and  a  portion  descending.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  posterior  roots  do  not  remain  very  long  in  the  verti- 
cal bundle,  but  curve  forward  in  an  horizontal  plane,  and  in 
this  way  reach  the  portion  of  the  posterior  cornua  containing 
a  fine  plexus  of  nerve-fibres. 
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"  The  median  (larger)  portion  of  the  posterior  root-fibres 
passes  to  that  portion  of  the  posterior  column  which  bounds 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  internally  and  posteriorly ;  and 
curving,  takes  here  a  vertical  course  to  pass  into  the  poste- 
rior columns,  extending  chiefly  upward,  but  perhaps  do\\ni- 
ward  as  well.  The  median  posterior  root-fibres  then  undergo 
another  deflection,  by  which  they  again  take  an  horizontal 
direction,  and  pass  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  posterior 
comua,  in  part  through  the  median  portion  and  in  part  by 
the  inner  border  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa.  "With  regard 
to  the  further  course  of  the  posterior  root-fibres,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  positive  explanations,  for  the  reason  that  the 
present  methods  of  investigation  do  not  aflbrd  any  means  of 
distinguishing  the  posterior  fibres  from  the  nerve-tubes  in 
the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  comua,  or  those  passing 
from  the  gray  substance  into  the  posterior  columns,  to  ascend 
to  the  brain.  The  numerous  divisions  which  the  posterior 
root-fibres  penetrating  the  posterior  comua  immediately 
undergo  indicate,  however,  that  a  portion  of  them  is  lost 
directly  in  the  fine  nerve-plexus  of  the  gray  substance.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  fibres  which  extend 
forward,  and  others  which  take  a  more  or  less  wavy  course 
toward  the  median  line.  The  first,  perhaps,  can  be  regarded 
as  posterior  root-fibres,  which  pass  in  a  forward  direction  in 
the  nervous  plexus ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to 
the  commissural  fibres,  which  cross  the  median  line  in  the 
gray  substance  in  front  of  and  behind  the  central  canal.  In 
my  opinion,  the  fibres  which  penetrate  the  posterior  com- 
missure are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  directly  to  the 
posterior  roots,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  fibres  which  pass 
backward  to  go  either  to  the  vertical  fiisciculi  of  the  gray 
substance,  or  to  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  posterior  columns. 
If  this  idea  be  correct,  and  it  is  sustained  by  analogous  con- 
ditions in  the  anterior  cornua,  the  following  view  may  be 
given  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  which 
penetrate  the  gray  substance  :  ^  A  portion  of  the  posterior 
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root-fibres,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into  that  por- 
tion of  the  gray  substance  which  contains  a  nerve-plexus, 
is  lost  in  this  plexus ;  another  portion  extends  farther  for- 
ward, and,  in  proportion  as  the  fibres  pass  forward,  they 
likewise  take  part,  by  constant  divisions,  in  the  formation 
of  the  nerve-plexus.  This  plexus,  in  which  larger  and  small- 
er nerve-cells  are  interspersed  as  it  were  as  knotted  points 
{K7wteivpun1cte\  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  plexus  of 
the  anterior  comua.  From  these  cells  nerve-fibres  arise, 
which  cross  the  median  line  in  the  gray  commissure  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  central  canal,  then  curve  backward,  to 
pass  up  to  the  brain,  in  part  in  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the 
posterior  comua,  in  part  in  the  posterior  columns,  between 
both  of  which  numerous  connections  may  exist  which  are 
as  yet  inextricable.'  This  view  involves  a  complete  decus- 
sation in  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  fibrous  elements  of 
the  posterior  roots  passing  into  this  part.  Whether  this 
be  in  reality  a  complete  or  a  partial  decussation  in  this 
situation,  a  part  of  the  fibres  arising  from  the  nerve- 
plexus  passing  simply  backward  without  crossing  the  me- 
dian hne,  cannot  be  determined  by  definite  anatomical  in- 
vestigations ;  but  pathological  researches,  as  well  as  the 
experimental  results  of  that  most  competent  observer, 
Brown-S^quard,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  complete  decus- 
sation. 

"  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  two  points  especially 
are  evident : 

''1.  In  the  direction  of  tlie  nerve-fibres  which  enter 
through  the  posterior  roots,  the  gray  substance  has  more 
numerous  connections  than  in  those  which  pass  to  the  spi- 
nal cord  through  the  anterior  roots. 

"  2.  The  morphological  distinction  determinable  between 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  is,  that  the  former  take 
their  origin  directly  from  the  nerve-cells  by  means  of  the 
ncrvc-prolongations,  while  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  indirect 
through  the  nerve-plexus  with  the  protoplasmic  prolonga- 
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tions,  and  in  this  wise  tliej  are  in  communication  with  the 
nerve-cells."  * 

General  Properties  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  shall 
consider,  first,  its  general  properties,  as  shown  by  direct 
stimulation  of  its  substance  in  different  situations ;  next,  its 
functions  as  a  conductor ;  and,  finally,  its  action  as  a  nerve- 
centre. 

The  first  indication  that  the  different  columns  of  the 
cord  are  possessed  of  different  properties  is  to  be  found  in 
the  experiments  of  Magendie.  This  observer,  however,  was 
somewhat  indefinite  in  his  conclusions,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  anterior  columns ;  but  he  stated  distinctly  that 
the  posterior  columns  are  sensitive :  "  If  we  lay  bare  the 
cord  in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  and  if  we  touch,  or  prick 
slightly  posteriorly,  the  two  fasciculi  situated  between  the 
posterior  roots,  the  animal  gives  signs  of  exquisite  sensibil- 
ity ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  the  same  trials  upon 
the  anterior  portion,  the  evidences  of  sensibility  arc  scarcely 
apparent."  *  Since  this  time,  numerous  observers  have  ex- 
perimented upon  the  diflerent  columns,  both  at  the  surface 
and  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  cord,  with  varying  results. 
These  observations  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  in 
detail,  but  will  refer  simply  to  certain  of  them,  made  Avithin 
a  few  years,  with  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
reflex  phenomena  following  irritation  of  the  cord,  which 
must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  such  experiments. 

In  ISGl,  Chauveau,  ns  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments performed  upon  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits, 
pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  stated  that  the  antero-lateral  columns 
of  the  cord  were  inexcitable,  both  at  the  surface  and  in  the 

*  GERLAcn,  in  Strickeb,  Uaudhuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Oeiceben,  Lcipzi;r,  1868, 
S.  691,  etsrq. 

*  Maqendie,  Xoie  8nr  le  si^gt  du  mouvetneni  et  du  tentimerU  dans  la  moeUe 
kpinirt. — Journal  d^  phytiologU^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iiL,  p.  168. 
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deep  portions.  The  facts .  upon  which  this  assertion  was 
based  were,  that  direct  stimulation  of  these  portions  of  the 
cord  in  living  animals,  whether  by  mechanical  means  or  by 
feeble  galvanic  shocks,  produced  no  contraction  of  muscles 
and  no  pain.  Upon  irritating  the  posterior  columns,  either 
by  mechanical  or  galvanic  stimulus,  Chauveau  noted  pain 
and  reflex  movements  when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the 
surface,  but  the  results  were  negative  when  the  deep  por- 
tions of  the  columns  were  operated  upon.  The  suiface  of 
the  posterior  columns  seemed  to  possess  the  same  general 
properties  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  especially 
near  the  roots,  where  the  sensibility  was  most  marked, 
gradually  diminishing  in  intensity  toward  the  median  line  ; 
but  the  deep  portions  of  the  cord  were  everywhere  found 
completely  insensible  and  inexcitable.* 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Chauveau  have  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  the  cord, 
and  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  physiologi- 
cal writers,  though  they  have  been  admitted  by  some  experi- 
menters. We  shall  discuss  first  the  experiments  upon  the 
antero-lateral  columns,  which  are  most  remarkable  in  their 
negative  results.  In  this  we  shall  use  the  term  excitabiKty 
as  signifying  the  property  of  the  cord  which  enables  it  to 
conduct  a  stimulus  applied  directly  to  it  to  certain  muscles, 
producing  convulsive  movements  confined  to  these  muscles, 
and  not  of  a  reflex  character.  "We  shall  apply  the  term 
sensibility  to  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  an  irritation 
directly  applied  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  and  produces  a 
painful  impression. 

The  experiments  of  Chauveau  and  some  others  upon  the 
antero-lateral  columns  are  simply  negative ;  but  their  results 
are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  numerous  experimenters, 
who  have  produced  local  and  restricted  convulsive  move- 
ments by  direct  irritation  of  both  the  superficial  and  the 

'  Chattteait,  De  VexeUahiliU  de  la  moeUe  ipinh^e. — Journal  de  la  phymdoffie^ 
Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  869. 
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deep  portions  of  these  columns.  The  experiments  of  Lon- 
get,  for  example,  made  in  184:0,  have  been  repeatedly  con- 
finned  by  more  recent  observations.  Longet  exposed  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  cord  in  a  large-sized  dog  and  divided 
it  transversely.  Galvanization  of  the  antero-lateral  columns 
of  the  inferior  portion  always  produced  convulsive  move- 
ments, while  the  result  of  irritation  of  tlie  posterior  columns 
was  simply  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  galvanization  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  superior  segment  of  the  cord 
produced  intense  pain,  and  no  effect  followed  irritation  of 
the  antero-lateral  columns.*  These  results,  being  positive, 
are  to  be  accepted  in  opposition  to  the  negative  results 
obtained  by  Chauveau,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
stimulus  did  not  extend  from  the  cord  to  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  a  reservation  which  is  important  in  all  experiments 
in  which  the  nerves  are  irritated  with  galvanism.  Upon 
this  point,  we  have  some  experiments,  made  in  1863,  which 
will  be  detailed  after  we  have  discussed  the  properties  of  the 
posterior  columns. 

AVith  regard  to  the  posterior  columns,  the  views  of  Chau- 
veau arc  in  advance  of  those  of  previous  observers,  only  in 
so  far  as  ho  has  shown  that,  although  the  surface  of  this 
portion  of  the  cord  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  its  deeper 
portions  are  entirely  insensible,  except  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  under  consid- 
eration, and  of  the  contradictory  results  of  experiments,  we 
repeated,  in  1868,  the  cxi)eriments  of  Chauveau,  under  con- 
ditions as  nearly  physiological  as  possible.  We  had  often 
had  occasion  to  note  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerv  es  immediately  following  the  very  severe 
operation  of  opening  the  spinal  canal,  and  had  also  noted 
that  the  sensibility  increased,  probably  approaching  the  nor- 
mal standard,  after  the  animal  had  been  allowed  a  few  hours 

*  Longet,  Anatoniie  et  phytidlogie  du  MyBteme  nerveuz,  Paris,  1842,  tome  i., 
p.  272,  ei  teq. 
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of  repose.  For  this  reason,  we  made  our  observation  about 
two  hours  after  the  first  operation.  To  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  an  extension  of  the  galvanic  current  beyond  the  portion 
of  the  cord  which  we  desired  to  stimulate,  the  irritation  was 
first  made  by  simply  scratching  the  parts  with  the  point  of 
a  needle.  The  following  experiment  is  the  type  of  several, 
in  all  of  which  the  results  were  identical : 

May  28,  1863,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  laminse  and  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  three  lower  lumbar  vertebrae  were  removed 
from  a  medium-sized  dog.  There  was  no  very  great  hsem- 
orrhage.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  roots  of  three  of  the 
ner\'es  were  exposed,  and  the  wound  was  then  closed.  The 
operation  was  performed  with  the  animal  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  and  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

About  two  hours  after  the  first  operation,  the  animal  was 
brought  before  the  class  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospi- 
tal. The  wound  was  opened,  and  the  properties  of  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  roots  were  demonstrated.  The  follow- 
ing observations  were  then  made  on  the  spinal  cord : 

The  external  surface  of  the  posterior  columns  was  irri 
tated  by  scrntching  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  This  pro- 
duced pain,  the  more  marked,  the  nearer  the  irritation  was 
brought  to  the  origin  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  surface 
was  almost  insensible  at  the  median  line.  A  feeble  galvanic 
stimulus  was  then  applied  by  means  of  a  pince  electriquCy 
with  the  same  results.  The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior 
columns  were  then  irritated  without  eflect. 

The  cord  was  then  divided  transversely,  and  mechanical 
and  galvanic  stimulus  were  applied  to  the  cut  surfaces. 

The  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cord  was  irritated 
with  the  needle,  and  the  needle  was  plunged  deeply  into  its 
substance,  without  elSTect.  The  same  negative  results  fol- 
lowed application  of  the  galvanic  stimulus. 

The  lower  end  of  the  cord  was  then  elevated  with  a  hook, 
and  the  surface  of  the  anterior  columns  was  irritated  by  the 
needle  and  by  galvanism.     The  invariable  eflFect  was  con- 
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vulsive  movements  in  the  lower  extremities,  without  pain. 
The  same  irritation  was  applied  to  the  deep  portions  of  the 
anterior  columns  witli  like  results ;  i,  e.,  convulsive  move- 
ments in  the  lower  extremities,  following  the  irritation  im- 
mediately. 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena  were  fully  verified  by 
repeated  experiments,  and  tlie  animal  was  then  killed  by 
section  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  general  movements  accompanied  by  evidences  of 
pain  were  readily  distinguishable  from  the  local  convulsive 
movements  with  no  pain. 

This  experiment  fully  confirms  the  observations  of  Chau- 
veau  with  regard  to  the  posterior  columns,  but  shows,  in 
opposition  to  Cliauveau,  that  the  anterior  columns  are  ex- 
citable, both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  portions.  The 
recent  observations  of  Vulpian  are  also  opposed  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Cliauveau  with  regard  to  the  antero-lat- 
cral  columns.  From  a  number  of  carefully-executed  experi- 
ments, Vulpian  draws  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  1 .  The  gray  substance  is  absolutely  inexcitable. 

"2.  The  anterior  fasciculi  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
motor  excitability. 

"3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  posterior  fasciculi  are 
very  excitable.  They  arc  sensitive  and  excito-motor  if  the 
cord  be  left  intact,  and  simply  excito-motor  if  the  cord  be 
divided  transversely  and  separated  from  the  encephalon.  It 
is  the  same,  but  to  a  less  degree,  in  that  portion  of  the  lat- 
eral fasciculi  contiguous  to  the  posterior  fasciculi."  * 

In  the  face  of  definite  and  positive  experiments  showing 
the  excitability  of  certain  portions  of  the  cord,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accept  the  purely  negative  results  obtained  by  Cliau- 
veau and  others.  This  remark  applies  to  recent  experi- 
ments made  by  Huizinga,  carrying  out  the  observations  of 
Van  Deen,  in  which  he  assumes  to  show  that  the  anterior 

*  Vulpian,  Zefons  aur  la  phytiologie  genirale  et  eomparie  du  in/iUtrne  nerveitx, 
Paris,  1866,  p.  362. 
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columns  are  not  excitable,  even  near  the  roots  of  the  nerves ; 
and  that  when  convulsive  movements  follow  galvanization 
near  the  roots,  this  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  current  to 
the  roots  themselves/ 

As  the  result  of  the  most  definite  and  reliable  experi- 
ments of  others,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  properties 
of  the  cord,  and  of  our  own  observations,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions  : 

The  gray  substance  is  probably  inexcitable  and  insensible 
under  direct  stimulation. 

The  antero-latcral  columns  are  insensible,  but  are  excita- 
ble both  on  the  surface  and  in  their  substance ;  L  e.y  direct 
stimulation  will  produce  convulsive  movements  in  certain 
muscles,  which  movements  are  not  reflex  and  are  not  attend- 
ed with  pain.  The  lateral  columns  are  less  excitable  than 
the  anterior  columns. 

The  surface,  at  least,  of  the  posterior  columns  is  very 
sensitive,  especially  near  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 
The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior  columns  are  probably  in- 
sensible, except  very  near  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 

The  above  conclusions  refer  only  to  the  general  proper- 
ties of  different  portions  of  the  cord,  as  shown  by  direct 
stimulation,  in  the  same  way  that  we  demonstrate  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  the  nerves  in  their  course.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  fibres  in  the  white  and  gray  substance  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  conduct  motor  stimulus  from  the  brain 
and  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  while  they  are  them- 
selves insensible  and  inexcitable  under  direct  stimulation. 
The  physiological  action  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  of  its  functions,  will  be 
fully  considered  in  another  chapter. 

'  HuiziNOA,  Die  Unerregharkeit  der  vorderen  Ruckenmarkttrdnge. — Archie 
far  die  ffesamnUe  PhyBiclogie^  Bonn,  1870,  Bd.  iiL,  S.  81,  et  seq. 
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fmismissioii  of  motor  stimulus  in  the  cord — ^Decussation  of  the  motor  conduct- 
ors of  the  cord — ^Decussation  at  the  medulla  oblongata — ^Decussation  of  the 
motor  conductors  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord — ^Transmission  of  sen- 
sory impressions  in  the  cord — ^The  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns 
'does  not  conduct  sensory  impressions — Action  of  the  gray  matter  as  a 
conductor — Probable  function  of  the  cord  in  connection  with  muscular 
coordination — Decussation  of  the  sensory  conductors  of  the  cord — Summary 
of  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  as  a 
conductor  and  as  a  nerve-centre,  we  shall  endeavor  to  discuss 
those  facts  only  which  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  cither  defini- 
tively settled,  or  are  in  accordance  with  what  is  at  present 
known  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  The  litera- 
ture npon  this  portion  of  our  subject  is  so  extended  and 
diffuse,  that  a  full,  critical  analysis  of  the  different  experi- 
ments and  views  that  have  been  presented  since  the  obser- 
vations of  Magendie,  in  1 823,  would  inevitably  complicate 
and  confuse  our  description.  AVe  shall  give  citations,  how- 
ever, which  will  enable  the  reader  to  refer  readily  to  the 
most  reliable  historical  and  controversial  discussions  upon 
this  subject.* 

^  Longet,  in  his  treatise  on  physiology,  gi^es  a  tolerably  complete  historical 
account  of  the  numerous  experimental  researches  concerning  the  functions  of 
the  cord  as  a  conductor  (  TVaite  depht/siofoffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  338,  ei  teq.). 
The  writings  upon  this  subject  by  Brown-Sequard  are  very  voluminous,  and  are 
scattered  through  numerous  periodical  publications,  while  many  of  his  papers 
are  controversial,  and  arc  reiterations  of  experiments  and  views  previously  pub- 
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Transmisaian  of  Motor  Stimvlua  in  the  Cord. — The 
antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  both  the  white  and  the 
gray  substance,  are  entirely  insensible  to  direct  irritation, 
and  conduct  the  motor  stimulus  from  the  centres  to  the 
periphery.  This  statement  may  be  accepted,  as  the  result 
of  positive  demonstration,  with  very  little  qualification. 

If  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  or  even 
removed  for  a  certain  length,  the  animal  retains  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  intact.  It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  that  the  white  substance  of  the  antero-lateral  col- 
umns, in  addition  to  its  motor  properties,  takes  a  slight  but 
well-defined  part  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions, 
and  this  idea  is  based  upon  experiments  which  seem  to  show 
that  slight  sensibility  remains  in  the  lower  extremities  after 
section  of  the  posterior  columns.*  Such  experiments,  how- 
ever, must  be  accepted  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  in 
view  of  the  great  difficulty  of  dividing  the  columns  sei">a- 
rately.  If  the  white  substance  of  the  antero-lateral  columns 
take  any  part  in  the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions,  it  is 
slight  and  unimportant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  antero- 
lateral columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  on  both  sides,  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  absolutely  in  all  parts  sup- 
plied with  nerves  coming  from  the  cord  below  the  section. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  point  to  determine  positively 
the  relative  importance  of  the  white  and  the  gray  substance 
of  the  anterior  columns  in  the  transmission  of  motor  stimu- 
lus ;  but  this  has  thus  far  been  impossible.  AVe  cannot  with 
certainty  divide  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  columns 
completely  and  leave  the  white  substance  intact,  nor  can  we 
divide  the  white  substance  without  injuring  the  gray.  As 
far  as  experiments  go,  however,  they  seem  to  show  that 

lishcd.  A  list  of  his  most  important  memoirs,  with  a  short  account  of  bis  ex- 
periments and  conclusions,  is  given  in  the  Jourtial  de  la  pkynologie^  Paris,  1862, 
tome  v.,  p.  641,  ct  seq. 

*  Brown-Skqitard,  Experiences  montrarU  que  les  cordom  anterieura  de  la  moe/le 
Spinhv  serv^t  d  la  transinvuion  dcB  impreisiom  scunlives. — Journal  de  la  phyei^ 
9lo<Ti€,  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  809. 
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transmissiou  is  not  eflfected  exclusively  by  tlie  white  sub- 
stance, but  that  the  gray  matter  plays  an  important  part  in 
this  function.*  We  shall  refer,  farther  on,  to  the  action  of  the 
gray  substance  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions. 

It  is  evident,  from  anatomical  facts  as  well  as  from  the 
results  of  direct  experimentation,  that  the  fibres  of  conduc- 
tion of  motor  stimulus  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves,  through  the  spinal  cord,  from  above 
downward,  and  that  there  is  no  other  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  will  to  the  muscles.  "Wherever  the  cord 
be  divided,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  given  off  be- 
low the  section  are  paralyzed.  From  the  brachial  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord,  nerves  of  motion  pass  to  the  superior  ex- 
tremities, and  the  inferior  extremities  are  supplied  mainly 
by  nerves  coming  from  the  lumbar  enlargement.  The  di- 
rection of  these  motor  fibres  in  the  cord  itsell*  has  only 
been  elucidated  by  experiments  upon  living  animals.  If  the 
anterior  columns  alone  be  divided  in  the  dorsal  region,  there 
is  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  If  the 
lateral  columns  be  divided  in  this  situation,  without  injuring 
the  anterior  columns,  voluntary  movements  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  diminished,  but  are  not  abolished.  If  the  an- 
terior columns  be  divided  high  up  in  the  cervical  region, 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  voluntary  movements,  but  by 
no  means  so  marked  as  when  the  section  is  made  in  the  dor- 
sal region ;  but  if  the  lateral  columns  be  divided  in  the  upper 
cervical  region,  the  paralysis  is  almost  or  quite  complete.' 

The  experiments  just  cited  clearly  show  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  chief  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  is  different  in 
the  dorsal  and  in  the  cervical  region.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
while  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus  takes  place  through 
fibres   contained  both  in  the  anterior  and  in  the  lateral 

*  VuLPiAN,  Le^GM  8ur  la  phynologU  generate  et  comparie  du  tytteme  nerveuT^ 
Paris,  1866,  p.  869. 

*  Browx-Sequard,  PhyiicHftfry  and  Paihdogij  of  the  Central  Nervom  System^ 
I»hiladolphia,  1860,  p.  46.     Vulpian,  Sytteme  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  870. 
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columns,  the  transmission  is  mainly  througli  the  anterior 
columns,  the  lateral  columns  being  much  less  important. 
In  the  cervical  region,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the 
conduction  takes  place  chiefly  by  means  of  the  lateral  col- 
umns. Passing  from  above  downward,  therefore,  the  motor 
fibres  are  situated  in  the  cervical  region  mainly  in  the  lateral 
columns ;  but  progressively,  as  they  pass  through  the  dorsal 
and  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  cord,  these  fibres  change 
their  location  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  anterior  col- 
umns. 

liecent  observations  have  not  sustained  the  old  idea  that 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  contain  fibres  which  preside 
specially  over  the  movements  of  the  thorax.  The  experi- 
ments of  Vulpian  upon  tliis  point  are  conclusive.  If  the 
lateral  column  be  divided  on  one  side  at  about  the  third  or 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  there  is  considerable  enfeeblemerit 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  upon  the  corresponding  side, 
but  there  is  also  partial  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  which  is 
more  marked  in  the  anterior  extremity.  This  diminution 
in  power  in  the  thoracic  muscles  is  such,  that  in  ordinaiy 
tranquil  respiration,  the  side  corresponding  to  the  section 
does  not  move ;  but  in  difficult  respiration,  or  in  crying,  the 
movements  are  very  marked. 

Decussation  of  the  Motor  Conductors  of  the  Cord, — Well- 
established  anatomical  and  pathological  facts  show  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  a  complete  decussation  of  the  motor  con- 
ductors of  the  cord ;  so  that  the  stimulus  of  volition  gen- 
erated in  one  lateral  half  of  the  brain  always  passes  to  the 
opposite  half  of  the  body.  If  a  lesion  occur  in  the  brain 
upon  one  side,  so  as  to  produce  total  paralysis  of  motion,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  is  paralyzed,  while  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  absolutely  intact  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
injury.     In  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 

'  YuLPiAN,  Sytthfu  nerveux,  Paris,  186d|  p.  871. 
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the  decussation  of  the  fibres  is  easily  demonstrated  ana- 
tomically. In  view  of  these  facts,  concerning  which  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion,  it  only  remains  to  show  by 
physiological  experiments  that  decussation  actually  takes 
place  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  submit  to  the  same 
method  of  inquiry  the  follo^\ang  important  question :  Assum- 
ing that  crossing  of  motor  fibres  takes  place  at  the  medulla, 
is  this  the  sole  seat  of  decussation  of  these  fibres,  or  does  it 
also  exist  in  certain  portions  of  the  cord  below  ? 

The  question  of  decussation  at  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
easily  answered.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  crossed  ac- 
tion in  hemiplegia  and  the  easy  anatomical  demonstration 
of  the  decussating  fibres.  The  experimental  confirmation 
of  these  facts  is  not  so  simple,  for  the  reason  that  animals 
8ur\'ive  operations  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  for  a  very 
short  time.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  however,  from  the 
latter  mode  of  inquiry,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  anatomy 
and  pathology  are  iuUy  sustained.  If  the  medulla  be  ex- 
posed in  a  living  animal,  and  "  if  a  section  is  made  longitu- 
dinally just  at  the  place  of  the  decussation  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  so  as  to  divide  completely  all  of  the  decussating 
elements,  we  find  that,  although  the  animal  lives  some  time 
after  the  operation,  it  has  no  voluntary  movement  at  all  in 
any  of  the  limbs,  which  are  almost  always  the  seat  of  con- 
vulsions." * 

The  question  of  decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  the  cord 
itself  is  one  which  can  be  settled  only  by  physiological  ex- 
periments, as  the  course  of  the  decussating  fibres,  if  they 
exist,  cannot  be  demonstrated  anatoinicallv.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  Galen  submitted  this  point  to  experimental  inves- 
tigation, by  dividing  the  cord  longitudinally  in  the  median 
line  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  operation  was  not  followed 
by  loss  of  voluntary  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  show- 
ing that  the  motor  fibres  do  not  cross  the  median  line,  at 

'  Brown-Skquard,  Fkysioloffy  and  Pathohxjy  of  the  Central  Servous  System^ 
Philadelphia,  18G0,  p.  49. 
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least  in  this  portion  of  the  cord.*  Eeeent  experiments  upon 
the  cervical  portions  of  the  cord  show  that  there  is  a  very 
slight  decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  this  situation.  The  first 
observations  pointing  to  this  conclusion  are  those  of  Brown- 
S6quard.  "  There  is  always,  even  in  mammals,  after  a  trans- 
versal section  of  the  whole  or  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord, 
at  least  some  appearance  of  voluntary  movements  in  the  side 
of  the  injury,  and  always  also  a  diminution  of  voluntary  move- 
ments in  the  opposite  side ;  so  that,  in  animals,  there  seems 
to  be  in  the  spinal  cord  a  decussation  of  a  few  of  the  volun- 
tary motor  conductors.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  such  decus- 
sation in  man,  at  least  according  to  several  pathological  facts, 
we  shall  not  insist  upon  its  existence  in  animals." " 

Yan  Kempen  has  repeated  and  extended  the  very  re- 
markable experiment  of  Galen,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  This  observer  made  a  median,  longitudinal  section 
of  the  cord  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  at  the  site  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae.  "  This  experiment  was  fol- 
lowed by  partial  paralysis  of  voluntary  movements  in  the 
posterior  extremities,  so  that  the  animal  thus  operated  upon 
moved  the  posterior  limbs  and  was  able  to  change  his  posi- 
tion, without,  however,  being  able  to  raise  himself."  * 

As  there  is  some  difference  in  the  results  of  observations 
upon  different  animals,  and  as  decussating  motor  fibres  have 
never  been  demonstrated  in  man,  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
the  above  experiments  without  reserve  to  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  but  they  show,  nevertheless,  that,  in  mammals,  the 
motor  columns  of  the  cord  probably  do  not  decussate  in  the 

'  Galenus,  De  Anatomicis  Adminhtraiionihus^  Liber  viii.,  Cap.  vi. — Opera 
omnia^  Lipsiac,  1821,  tomus  ii.,  p.  683. 

These  remarkable  experiments  must  have  been  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  as  Galen  was  bom  in  131,  and  died  about  the  year  200. 

'  Brown-Sequard,  Phygiclogy  and  PaUiology  of  the  Central  Xervaus  Syatem^ 
PhUadelphia,  1860,  p.  48. 

'  Van  Kempen,  Experienct%  phyHologiques  sur  la  tranamission  de  la  sensibUitS 
et  du  mouvemeni  dans  la  moelle  kjAnhe. — Jouma-  de  la  phyeiologiey  Paris,  1 869, 
tome  ii.,  p.  628. 
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dorsolumbsr  region  ;  tlint  partial  de(!UBsation  occure  in  tlie 
cer\-ical  region ;  and  that  the  decussation  is  completed  in 
tlio  anterior  pymmids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tranamiss'wn  of  Sensory  Impressions  in  the  Cord. — 
There  is  very  little  room  for  discussion  concerning  what  is 
positively  known  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  sensory 
impressions  in  tlie  cord,  though  there  are  some  portions  of 
its  structure,  the  action  of  vliieh  in  conduction  is  still  ob- 
Bcure.  Early  in  the  physiological  history  of  this  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  Longet  made  a  number  of  experiments, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
were  the  conductors  of  sensory  impressions  to  tlie  brain,  and 
that  the  nntcro-Iateral  columns  transmitted  the  motor  stim- 
nlns.  These  have  been  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  properties  of  the  eord.  Tliey  were  made  by  apply- 
ing a  stimulus  directly  to  the  cord  itself.  Longet  discredited 
observations  mnde  by  dividing  difl'erent  portions  of  the  cord, 
for  the  reason  that  he  supposed  that  the  niere  o[)cration  of 
exposing  the  cord  and  of  removing  the  -dura  mater  was 
followed  by  a  depression  of  the  ner\on8  action  sufficient  to 
render  tlie  evidences  of  sensibility  in  the  lower  extremities 
scarcely  appreciable.'  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
experiments  were  at  first  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiologi- 
cal writers,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  sensory  impressions  was  effected  solely  by  the  pos- 
terior columns.  It  was  found  that  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord  was  both  insensible  and  inexcitable,  and  the  conduction 
was  supposed  to  take  place  exclusively  througli  the  white 
substance.  The  views  of  Longet  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  Bellingeri,  who  claimed,  in  1823,  to  have  demon- 
strated by  experiment,  that  sensory  impressions  were  con- 
veyed to  the  brain  exclusively  by  the  gi-ay  substance  of 
the   cord,  and  that   sensibility  persisted  in  the  lower  ex- 

'  Longet,  Anaiomie  <i  pAj/tio/offu  du  it/ninnt  nrrvtta.  Puis,  1842,  tome  L, 
p.  S7S. 
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trcraitics  after  complete  section  of  the  posterior  white  col- 
umns.* 

At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  experiments  were 
made,  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  cord  was  very 
incomplete,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  any  of 
its  fibres  could  conduct  sensory  impressions  and  yet  be  in- 
sensible to  direct  stimulation ;  but  now  we  know  that  the 
gray  matter  does  act  as  a  conductor,  and  yet  it  is  certainly 
insensible.  The  simple  questions  now  to  be  determined  are 
the  following : 

1.  Docs  or  does  not  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  conduct  sensory  impressions  to  the 
brain  ? 

2.  Does  the  entire  gray  substance  of  the  cord  act  as  a 
conductor  of  sensation  ? 

3.  Do  both  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  the  white 
substance  of  the  posterior  columns  act  as  conductors,  or 
does  either  one  act  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ? 

These  questions  may  now  be  considered  as  definitively 
answered  by  the  most  positive  and  unmistakable  results  of 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  which,  while  they  render 
the  precise  function  of  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior 
columns  a  matter  of  conjecture,  leave  no  doubt  with  regard- 
to  the  parts  of  the  cord  which  act  as  conductors  of  sensory 
impressions.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  researches 
of  Brown-S6quard,  whose  experiments  upon  this  subject 
have  been  often  confirmed  and  never  successfully  contra- 
dicted. 

The  experimental  answer  to  the  first  question  is  capable 
of  but  one  constniction.  K  the  white  substance  of  both 
posterior  columns  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  posterior 
extremities  is  not  diminished,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  sho\^Ti 

*  Bellingeri,  De  McdtdJa  Spinali  NerviAqtie  ex  ea  prodeuniibus^  AnnotoUionet 
An€Uomico-Phy»iologicce^  Ledcs  a  die  6  januarii  1822  ad  26  januarii  1828,  p.  237  ; 
Experimenta  Physiologica  in  MeduUem  Spinalem  habita^  Lecta  die  13  junii  1824, 
p.  311 ;  and  Longet,  op,  cil.^  tome  iii.,  p.  341. 
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by  experiments  upon  animals,  in  which  these  points  are  al- 
ways diflSeult  of  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every 
portion  of  the  cord  be  divided  except  the  posterior  colunms, 
sensibility  is  completely  lost  in  the  parts  below  the  section. 
The  accnracy  of  these  results  cannot  be  called  in  question, 
especially  when  controlled  by  experiments  showing  the  con- 
ducting properties  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  ;  and 
they  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  functions  of  the  poste- 
rior white  columns,  they  do  not  serve  as  conductoi*s  of  sen- 
sory impressions.* 

The  second  question  admits  of  an  equally  positive  an- 
swer from  the  results  of  experimental  inquiry.  If  the  entire 
substance  of  the  cord,  except  the  posterior  columns  of  white 
matter,  be  divided  transversely,  as  we  have  just  seen,  sensi- 
bility is  abolished  in  all  parts  below  the  section  ;  but,  as  we 
have  stated  in  treating  of  the  transmission  of  motor  stimu- 
lus by  the  cord,  volimtary  motion  is  also  destroyed.'  Ex- 
periments show,  farthermore,  that  sensory  impressions  are 
conveyed  exclusively  by  the  gray  substance.  "  If  the  ante- 
rior, the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 

*  The  experiments  by  Brown-SOquard,  which  have  led  to  the  above  conclu- 
sion, are  of  the  most  positive  and  satisfactory  character  (/'AvWo/tMjry  and  PathoL 
Offy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System^  Philadelphia,  18C0,  p.  19),  and  have  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  himself  and  other  observers,  aiuong  the  most  promi- 
nent of  whom  are  Vulpian  and  Philipeaux  (Vclpiax,  St/sfhne  fierveuz,  Paris, 
1866,  p.  37?).  The  most  important  experiments  in  opposition  are  those  of 
8chifr,  quoted  and  adopted  by  Loiiget,  by  which  Longet  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  posterior  columns  arc  con<luctor3  of  the  tactile  sense  (Loxget,  Traite  de 
pfiysioltxjfir^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  353).  In  these  experiments,  the  antero- 
lateral columns  were  divided,  and  the  animal  was  afterward  enfeebled  by  a  copi- 
ous ha?morrhape.  Upon  pinching  the  tail,  the  animal  gave  evidence  of  sensa- 
tion, but  suffered  no  pain,  even  when  the  sciatic  nerve  was  bruised  or  tom.  In 
the.'*e  observations,  it  was  not  shown  that  the  entire  gray  substance  was  divided, 
and  the  experiments  after  copious  haemorrhage  were  certainly  not  made  under 
rftrictly  i)hysiological  conditions.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  if  a  small  portion 
of  gray  matter  be  undivided,  there  is  conduction  of  sensory  impressions.  In  aU 
of  Brown-Sequard's  experiments,  the  exact  limits  of  the  sections  of  the  cord 
were  ascertained  by  subsequent  examination  of  the  parts  hardened  in  alcohoL 

■  See  page  280. 
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are  divided  transversely,  at  the  dorsal  region,  one  set  at  one 
place,  another  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  the 
third  also  at  the  same  distance  from  the  second,  so  that  the 
only  channel  of  communication  between  the  posterior  limbs 
and  the  sensorium  is  the  gray  matter,  of  which,  however, 
several  parts  have,  unavoidably,  been  divided  (such  as  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  gi-ay  cornua,  and  also  more  or  less 
of  the  central  gray  matter),  we  find  that  the  posterior  limbs 
are  still  sensitive,  though  evidently  less  than  in  the  normal 
condition."  * 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gi'ay  matter  of  the  cord 
alone,  without  injuring,  more  or  less,  the  white  substance ; 
but  when  the  gray  matter  is  divided  with  very  slight  injury 
of  the  white  substance,  sensibility  in  the  parts  below  the 
point  of  section  is  totally  destroyed.*  As  regards  the  part 
of  the  gray  substance  specially  concerned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  sensory  impressions,  the  results  of  experimental  in- 
vestigation have  not  been  so  definite ;  but  Brown-Sequard 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  transmission  takes  place  cliiefly  in 
the  gray  matter  smTOunding  the  central  canal,  while  it  may 
also  occur  to  some  extent  in  other  portions.* 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  deduced  from  the 
answers  to  the  first  two.  The  gray  matter  and  the  white 
substance  of  the  cord  do  not  participate  in  the  transmission 
of  sensory  impressions,  this  being  effected  by  the  gray  sub- 
stance, especially  its  central  portion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
white. 

The  precise  oflice  of  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the 
cord  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  If  these  parts  be  insen- 
sible, except  on  the  surface  and  near  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  nerves,  and  if  they  take  no  part  in  the  transmission  of 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  which  seems  to  have  been 
conclusively  proven,  what  is  their  function  i 

*  Brown-Skqcaiid,  P/tf/sioIo^t/  and  Patholoffy  of  die  Centred  Nervous  SytUm^ 
fhiladolphia,  1860,  ]>.  22. 

'  VcLPiAX,  Systeme  nerveux^  Tarid,  1866,  p.  374.  *  Op.  cU,^  p.  28. 
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The  anatomical  relations  of  the  posterior  wliite  columns, 
the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  and  certain 
well-marke<l  pathological  phenomena,  point  very  strongly  to 
a  connection  between  these  columns  and  the  coordination 
of  muscular  movements. 

Pi'obaUe  Function  of  the  Cord  in  Connection  with  Mus- 
cvHar  Coordination, — ^Anatomists  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
satisfactorily  the  direction  of  all  of  the  fibres  contained  in  the 
posterior  columns ;  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  some  of 
these  fibres  serve  as  longitudinal  commissures,  and  connect 
together  the  nerve-cells,  extending  for  a  greater  or  less*  dis- 
tance both  upward  and  downward  in  the  cord.  This  ana- 
tomical arrangement  is  rendered  probable  chiefly  by  the  re- 
sults of  experiments. 

If  the  posterior  columns  be  completely  divided,  by  two  or 
three  sections  made  at  intervals  of  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  most  prominent  effect  is 
a  remarkable  trouble  in  locomotion,  consisting  in  a  want  of 
proper  coordination  of  movements.  These  important  ex- 
perimental results  were  obtained  by  Yulpian.* 

In  the  remarkable  disease  known  under  the  name  of 
locomotor  ataxia,"  there  is  a  very  peculiar  condition  of  the 
muscular  system,  in  which,  while  the  power  of  the  muscles 
is  but  slightly  diminished,  the  movements  of  progression 
show  great  deficiency  in  coordinating  power,  frequently  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  sensibility  of  the 
parts  aftected.  These  symptoms  are  associated  with  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  cord,  limited  to  the  posterior  columns 
and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

!Many  years  ago,  before  locomotor  ataxia  had  been  gener- 
ally recognized  by  pathologists,  Todd  made  the  following  re- 
markable statement  with  regard  to  the  posterior  columns : 

'  VuLPiAN,  S\jnthne  nervcvx^  Paris,  1866,  p.  381. 

•  For  a  description  of  this  disease,  see,  Haumond,  Diteases  of  the  Xervoiu 
SysUm^  Xew  York,  1871,  p.  484,  et  9eq. 
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"I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  opinion,  tliat  the 
oflSce  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  yet  assigned  to  them.  They  may  be  in  part 
commissural  "between  the  several  segments  of  the  cord,  scit- 
ing  to  unite  them  and  harmonize  them  in  their  various  ac- 
tions, and  in  part  subservient  to  the  function  of  the  cerebel- 
lum in  regulating  and  coordinating  the  movements  necessary 
for  perfect  locomotion."  *  Todd  further  states,  that  this  view 
is  supported  by  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease 
"  distinguished  by  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  the  power  of 
coordinating  movements.  ...  In  two  examples  of  this  va- 
i-iety  of  paralysis,  I  ventured  to  predict  disease  of  the  poste- 
rior columns,  the  diagnosis  being  founded  upon  the  views 
of  their  functions  which  I  now  advocate ;  and  this  was  found 
to  exist  on  post-mortem  inspection ;  and  in  looking  through 
the  accounts  of  recorded  cases  in  which  the  posterior  col- 
umns were  the  seat  of  lesion,  all  seem  to  have  commenced 
by  evincing  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  locomotive  pow- 
ers, sensation  being  affected  only  when  the  morbid  change 
of  structure  extended  to  and  more  or  less  involved  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves." " 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  views  of  Todd  have 
been  in  the  main  confirmed  in  the  numerous  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxia  that  have  lately  been  so  fully  described  by 
pathologists ;  and,  from  these  facts,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  posterior  columns  contain  fibres  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  cord,  and  that  they  play  an  important 
part  in  the  coordination  of  muscular  movements.  The  gen- 
eral function  of  coordination  will  be  again  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  cerebellum. 

Decussation  of  the  Sensory  ConduxiorB  of  the  Cord. — In 
hemiplegia  due  to  injury  of  the  brain,  the  paralysis  occurs 

^  Todd,  Chjclopcedla  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology y  London,  1889-1 84  V,  vol.  iii., 
p.  721,  Q,  Article,  Nervous  System, 
«  Op.  «7.,  p.  V21,  R. 
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upon  the  side  of  tlie  body  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion. 
The  phenomena  ordinarily  observed  are  simply  paralysis  of 
motion ;  but  in  those  eases  in  which  both  motion  and  sensa- 
tion are  abolished  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  the  lesion  in 
the  brain  is  found  to  be  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  there  is  a  decussation  of  the  conductors 
of  sensory  impressions  as  well  as  of  the  conductoi*s  of  the  mo- 
tor stimulus. 

As  early  as  1822,  Fodera  made  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar  region,  exactly  in  the  median 
line.  In  this  experiment,  "  sensation  was  destroyed,  and  in 
part  motion  upon  the  two  sides."  *  Inasmuch  as  in  this  sec- 
tion it  is  only  possible  to  divide  the  fibres  passing  from  one 
lateral  half  of  the  cord  to '  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sensory  conductors  must  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord  itself. 
As  for  as  we  loiow,  this  is  the  first  experiment  pointing  to 
the  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  in  the  cord,  the  observations 
of  Galen,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  being  limited 
to  the  phenomena  of  motion.' 

The  next  experiments  bearing  upon  the  decussation  of 
the  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  are  those  of  Van  Decn. 
Among  the  numerous  observations  made  upon  the  spinal 
cord  by  this  physiologist,  are  one  or  two  in  which  he  noted 
the  fact  that,  after  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  in 
the  frog,  at  the  site  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  ''  the  animal 
had  no  real  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  posterior  extremity  on 
the  side  on  which  the  half  of  the  spinal  cord  had  been  cut." ' 
Although  Tan  Deen  did  not  distinctly  state,  as  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  these  observations,  that  there  is  decussation  of 
the  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord,  the  fact  of  section  of  one 
iateral  half  of  the  cord  with  no  loss  of  sensation  on  the  cor- 

*  FoDEBA,  Jiecherches  erpirimeniales  siir  le  sysft-me  nerveux^  prUenlhs  d 
V Academic  des  8cu.ncc%^  UZ\  dtcembre,  1822. — xToumal  de phifiidogie^  Paris,  1823, 
tome  iii.,  p.  190. 

*  See  page  284. 

'  Van  Deen,  Traliks  et  decouvertes  sur  la  phytidogie  de  la  mdeUe  fpinere, 
Leide,  1841,  pp.  65,  92. 
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responding  side  of  tlie  body  remains  as  one  of  the  first  ex- 
perimental arguments  in  favor  of  the  crossed  action. 

Experiments  upon  living  animals  as  well  as  pathological 
facts  show  that,  after  section  or  injury  confined  to  one  lateral 
half  of  the  cord,  the  general  sensibility  upon  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  body  is  very  much  exaggerated,  producing  a 
condition  of  well-marked  hypersesthesia.  This  remarkable 
fact  was  distinctly  noted  by  Fodera,  in  1822:  "Ilaving  di- 
vided, in  a  Guinea-pig,  the  right  superior  column  of  the  cord 
in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  sensibility  of  the  -flank 
and  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  same  side  was  more 
exquisite  than  in  every  other  part  of  the  body,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  movements  of  the  same  extremity  possessed  greater 
energy."  *  This  observation  was  confirmed,  and  the  experi- 
ments were  very  much  extended,  by  Brown-S6quard.'  Cases 
presenting  the  same  phenomena  have  also  been  observed  in 
the  human  subject,  when  one  side  of  the  cord  has  been  in- 
vaded by  disease.* 

Physiologists  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  hypersesthesia 
which  follows  section  of  the  sensory  conductors  of  the  cord, 
but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains.  The  exaggeration  of  sen- 
sibility is  not  due  to  section  of  certain  fibres,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  increase  the  impressibility  of  the  remaining 
fibres,  for,  as  was  shown  by  Vulpian,  it  is  sufficient  to  prick 
wdth  a  pin  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord  to  obser\'e 
these  remarkable  phenomena.*  With  these  few  words,  we 
will  leave  the  subject  of  hypersesthesia  from  injury  to  the 
cord,  and  pass  to  the  crossed  action  of  its  sensory  con- 
ductors.* 

^  FoDKRA,  Journal  de  phyniologie^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  200. 
'  Brown-Sequabd,  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathol- 
W»  New  York,  1853,  p.  64,  et  al. 

*  Brown-Sequard,  Pecherches  sur  la  transmission  dis  impressions  de  tacty  de 
chatouillement^  de  dovleur^  de  temperature  et  de  contraction  (sens  miuctdairc)  dans 
U  moelle  epinhe. — Journal  de  la  physiologie,  Paris,  1863,  tome  vi.,  p.  645. 

*  Vulpian,  Systhne  nerveuz,  Paris,  1866,  p.  388. 

*  For  further  experiments  showing  the  effects  of  transYcrse  section  of  tho 
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In  treating  of  tlio  cord  ns  a  conductor  of  seneory  inipres- 
re  liave  already  shown  tliat  thia  function  is  performed 
by  tlie  gray  Bnbstancc  alone.  We  have  also  seen,  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  phenomena  of  conduction  of  the  motor  stimn- 
Iiis,  that  this  is  effcL-ted  by  the  antero-Iateral  cohimns,  which 
do  not  act  na  sensory  condnctors,  except  by  virtue  of  their 
gray  matter.  As  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gray  matter 
with  certainty  withont  injuring  the  white  substance,  and  as 
we  arc  fully  acquainted  with  the  motor  properties  of  the 
cord,  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  effects  npon  con- 
duction of  Bensory  impressions  which  follow  division  of  one 
or  the  other  lateral  half.  In  our  detail  of  experiments,  we 
will  not  consider  the  phenomena  of  hyperffiathesia,  but  con- 
line  onrselves  to  the  loss  or  dirainiition  of  sensibility. 

Brow n-S^uard  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  decussation 
of  the  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  itself;  and,  altliough 
his  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  almost  innumerable, 
find  his  writings,  scattered,  voluminous,  and  sometimes  not 
free  from  tlie  obscurity  due  to  unnecessary  refinement  and 
elaborateness  of  detail,  the  main  facts  can  he  expressed  in 
a  very  few  words ;  and  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  created 
the  physiology  of  the  sensory  conductors. 

Erown-S^qnard  repeated  the  experiments  of  Galen  and 
of  Fod^ra,  dividing  the  cord  longitudinally  in  the  median 
line,  producing  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  on  both  sides 
in  all  the  parts  below  the  section.  By  this  operation,  if  the 
section  had  been  made  accurately  in  the  median  line,  the 
only  fibres  that  could  be  divided  were  those  passing  from 
one  side  of  the  cord  to  the  other. 

The  second  experimental  proof  of  the  decnesation  of  sen- 
8ory  fibres  consists  in  transverse  section  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord.  If  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cord  be  divided,  sensibility  is  abolished  in  the  parts  below 

cord  In  its  posterior  portion,  seo,  BhOwh-SeQCaRH,  XoumIIh  rrr/irrehr*  tur  la 
ph/inoluffie  di  la  moMe  ipinirt. — Jaumal  de  la  piii/iioloi/ir,  FirU,  1SG8,  toiD«  L, 
p.  139. 
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the  section  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  In  an  article 
published  in  1858,  Brown-S^quard  details  very  succinctly  an 
experiment  showing  this  fact,  though  his  first  experiments 
were  made  in  184:9.*  lie  denuded  the  cord  in  the  lumbar 
region  in  a  vigorous  dog,  and  made  sections  upon  one  side, 
progressively  deeper  and  deeper,  from  without  inward. 
When  the  section  included  about  one-third  of  the  lateral 
half,  the  sensibility  seemed  slightly  augmented  upon  the 
opposite  side.  This  section  involved  only  a  part  of  the  lat- 
eral white  cohimn  and  a  small  portion  of  the  anterior  cornu 
of  gray  matter.  Wlien  the  section  was  extended  so  as  to 
involve  about  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  lialf,  the  sensibility 
was  notably  diminished  upon  the  opposite  side.  When  the 
section  extended  to  the  median  line,  the  sensibility  was  very 
much  diminished ;  and  when  it  extended  just  beyond  the 
median  line,  it  was  entirely  abolished  upon  the  opposite 
side.'  These  observations,  and  others  of  the  same  nature, 
show  conclusively  that  in  the  animals  experimented  upon, 
at  least,  there  is  a  decussation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  itself. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  in  their  decussation  is  indicated 
by  further  experiments,  which  show  that  the  sensitive  fibres 
from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  "  pass  along  the  poste- 
rior columns  only  a  little  way,  and  leave  them  to  enter  the 
central  gray  matter." '  It  is  undoubtedly  in  this  gray  sub- 
stance that  they  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  probably 
through  the  cell-prolongations.  The  fact  that  the  fibres  pass 
in  the  cord  a  short  distance  before  they  decussate,  and  that 
they  pass  downward  as  well  as  upward,  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  experiment : 

"  If  we  divide  transversely  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal 

^  See  list  of  works,  in  the  Joumul  de  la  ph^,8ioloffie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v., 
p.  646,  No.  44. 

^  Brown-Skquard,  Nouvelles  recTierches  8ur  la  physiologie  de  la  moelle  epinhre, 
— Journal  de  la  phifsiologie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  139,  et  seq. 

'  Brown-Sequard,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Vie  Central  Nervous  Syatemy 
Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  25. 
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cord  in  two  places,  so  as  to  have  three  pairs  of  nerves  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  we  find  that  the  middle  pair  has 
almost  the  same  degree  of  sensibility  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done  to  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  two  other  pairs  have  a 
diminished  sensibility,  the  upper  one  particularly  in  its  upper 
roots,  and  the  lower  one  in  its  lower  roots ;  which  facts  seem 
to  show  that  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  upper  pair,  and  the 
descending  fibres  of  the  lower  one,  have  been  divided  before 
they  had  made  their  decussation. 

K  there  is  only  one  pair  of  nerves  between  two  sections, 
its  sensibility  is  almost  entirely  lost,  as  then  the  transversal 
fibres  are  almost  alone  uninjured  (most  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  being  divided),  w^hich  fibres  are  employed  for 
reflex  action,  and  hardly  for  the  transmission  of  sensitive 
impressions."  * 

The  experimental  facts  just  cited  conclusively  show  de- 
cussation of  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  in  the  animals 
operated  upon,  and  this  has  been  suflSciently  confimied  by 
other  experimenters  to  render  the  foct  certain.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  decussation  may  not  bo  so  complete  in  some 
other  classes  of  animals,  w^hich  w^ould  account  for  the  results 
obtained  by  those  who  have  denied  decussation ;  but  cases 
of  disease  of  the  cord  in  the  human  subject  all  go  to  show 
that  the  crossed  action  is  complete  in  man. 

Summary  of  the  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord  as  a  Conductor. 

The  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  comprising  that 
portion  included  between  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  the 
origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  arc  insensible  to 
direct  irritation,  and  serve  as  conductors  of  the  motor  stimu- 
lus from  the  brain  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  If 
these  columns  be  divided,  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  all 
parts  below  the  section.  If  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  divided, 
leaving  the  antero-lateral  columns  intact,  the  power  of  volun- 

'  Brown-Sequard,  Central  Nervous  SysUm^  Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  36. 
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tary  motion  remains.  Tlironghout  the  greater  part  of  the 
cord,  this  action  is  direct,  and  division  of  the  antero-lateral 
columns  on  one  side  produces  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  body.  There  is  a  decussation  of  the 
motor  fibres  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  a  partial  decussa- 
tion in  the  cord  itself  in  the  upper  cervical  region.  In  the 
dorsal  region  and  below,  the  motor  conducting  fibres  arc 
situated  chiefly  in  the  anterior  columns ;  but  in  the  cervical 
region,  these  fibres  pass  to  the  sides  and  are  contained  chiefly 
in  the  lateral  columns.  The  conduction  of  motor  stimulus 
is  probably  not  effected  exclusively  by  the  white  substance, 
but  is  transmitted  in  part  by  the  gray  matter. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  serves  as  the  medium  of 
transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain.  This  is 
efiectcd  chiefly  by  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central 
canal,  but  it  may  take  place  to  some  extent  in  other  portions. 
If  the  entire  gray  matter  be  divided,  with  but  slight  injurj' 
to  the  white  substance,  sensation  is  lost  in  all  parts  situated 
below  the  section.  The  white  substance  does  not  conduct 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  either  in  the  antero-lateral 
or  the  posterior  columns.  The  most  probable  function  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  is  to  unite 
the  diflerent  scraients  of  the  cord  together  bv  lonmtu- 
dinal  commissural  fibres ;  and  this  portion  of  the  cord  has 
an  important  influence  in  coordinating  the  muscular  move- 
ments. 

The  sensitive  nerv^e-fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  pass  in  the  cord  for  a  short  distance  upward 
and  downiward.  They  then  penetrate  the  gray  matter,  and 
decussate  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  Dins- 
ion  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  followed  by  complete 
paralysis  of  motion  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body  in 
all  parts  below  the  section  ;  anoesthesia  in  all  parts  below  the 
section,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and  hyperjesthesia 
in  the  parts  below  the  section,  upon  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  bodv. 
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The  anatomical  points  bearing  upon  the  physiological 
action  of  the  cord  are  the  following : 

The  fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  penetrate  the  anterior 
gi*ay  eornua  directly  and  are  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  prolongations  of  the  motor  cells.  The  motor  cells  also 
have  prolongations  which  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  white  sub- 
stance. The  motor  fibres  are  thus  directly  connected  with 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  cord,  the  elements  probably  con- 
cerned in  reflex  movements,  and  the  cells  are  in  connection 
with  conducting  fibres  to  the  brain. 

The  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  take  several  directions. 
Some  of  them  pass  to  the  gray  substance.  A  portion  passes 
to  the  posterior  columns,  some  extending  upward  and  others 
downward.  The  decussation,  which  is  rendered  certain  by 
physiological  experiments,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  fol- 
lowed by  anatomists.  It  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  gray 
substance,  probably  in  pait  by  a  crossing  of  the  fibres  them- 
selves, and  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  prolongations  from  the 
cells  with  which  certain  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  are 
connected. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

ACTION   OF  THE   SPINAL   OOKD   AS   A  NERVE-CENTRE. 

Uovcmcnts  in  decapitated  animals — Definition  and  applications  of  the  term 
**  reflex  " — Reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord — History  of  the  di:?covery  of 
so-called  reflex  action — Question  of  sensation  and  volition  in  frogs  after 
decapitation — Character  of  movements  following  irritation  of  the  surface 
in  decapitated  animals — Dispersion  of  impressions  in  the  cord — Conditions 
essential  to  the  manifestation  of  reflex  phenomena — ^Exaggeration  of  reflex 
excitability  by  decapitation,  poisoning  with  strychnine,  etc — Reflex  phe^ 
nomena  observed  in  the  human  subject. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  decapitation  of  animals  does 
not  immediately  arrest  muscular  action ;  and  the  movements 
observed  after  this  mutilation  present  a  certain  degree  ot 
regularity,  and,  of  late  years,  have  been  shown  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-defined  laws.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  regulation  of  such  movements  is  eficcted  through  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it.  If  an  animal  be 
decapitated,  leaving  only  the  cord  and  its  nerves,  there  is  no 
sensation,  for  the  parts  capable  of  apj^reciating  sensation  are 
absent ;  nor  are  there  any  true  voluntary  movements,  as  the 
organ  of  the  will  is  destroyed.  Still,  in  decapitated  animals, 
the  sensory  nei*ves  are  for  a  time  capable  of  conducting  im- 
jiressions,  and  the  motor  nerves  can  transmit  a  stimulus  to 
the  muscles ;  but  the  only  ])art  capable  of  receiving  an  im- 
pression or  of  generating  a  motor  stimulus  is  the  gray  matter 
of  the  cord.  If,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  all  of  the  en- 
cephalic ganglia,  the  cord  itself  be  destroyed,  all  movements 
of  voluntary  muscles  are  abolished,  except  as  they  may  be 
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produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  tlic  imiscuUr  tissue  or  of 
individnal  motor  nerves. 

AVe  must  regard  tlie  gray  matter  of  tlic  Vmin  and  spinal 
cord  as  a  connected  cliain  of  ganglia,  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  tlirougb  the  sensory  nerves,  and  of  generating 
the  so-called  nerve-force.  Tlio  great  eerebro-spinal  axis, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  this  general  function  ;  but  some  parts 
have  separate  and  distinct  properties,  and  can  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  others.  The  cord,  regarded  as  a  conductor, 
connects  tlie  brain  with  the  parts  to  which  the  spinal  nervea 
are  distributed.  If  the  cord  be  separated  from  the  brain  in 
a  living  animal,  it  may  act  as  a  centre,  independently  of  the 
brain  ;  but  the  enceplialon  has  no  communication  with  the 
parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  eord,  and  can  only  act 
upon  the  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  the  brain  itself. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  sliown  that  when  tho  cord  is 
separated  from  the  enceph,alon,  an  impression  made  upon 
tlie  general  sensory  nerves  is  convoyed  to  its  gray  substance, 
and  is  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a  stimulus,  Mliich  is 
transmitted  to  tho  voluntary  inusclos,  giving  rise  to  certain 
movements,  independently  of  sens,ation  and  volition.  TliiB 
impression  is  said  to  be  reflected  back  from  the  cord  through 
the  motor  nerves;  and  the  movements  occun-ing  under  these 
conditions  are  called  reflex.  As  tliey  are  movements  excited 
by  stimuliition  of  sensory  nerves,  they  are  Eonietimcs  callcil 
e.xc I  to-motor. 

Tlic  tenn  reflex  may  properly  be  applied  to  any  genera 
tion  of  nerve-force  which  occurs  as  a  consequent  of  an  im- 
pression received  by  a  nerve-centre ;  and  reflex  phenomena 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  action  of  the  wpinal  curd. 
The  movements  of  the  iris  are  reflex,  and  yet  they  take  place 
in  many  instances  witliout  the  intenention  of  the  conl. 
Tlic  movements  of  respiration  arc  reflex,  and  these  are  pre- 
sided over  by  tho  medulla  oblongata.  Jlovemonts  of  the 
intestines  and  the  involuntary  muscles  generally  are  reflex, 
and  thoy  involve  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
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nerves.  Impressions  made  upon  the  njerves  of  special  sense, 
as  those  of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  give  rise  to  certain 
trains  of  thought.  These  involve  the  action  of  the  brain  ; 
still  they  are  reflex.  In  this  last  example  of  reflex  action,  it 
is  sometimes  diflicult  to  connect  the  operations  of  the  mind 
with  external  impressions  as  an  exciting  cause;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  a  little  reflection,  that  this  is  often  the  case. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  operations  of  the  brain  which  take 
place,  as  it  were,  without  consciousness,  as  in  dreams.  It 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  a  particular  direction  may  be 
given  to  the  thoughts  during  sleep,  by  impressions  made 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing.  A  person  sleeping  may  be  made 
to  dream  of  certain  things,  as  a  consequence  of  hearing  pe- 
culiar noises.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  mental  reflex  action 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  authenticated.* 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
term  reflex  may  be  properly  used  in  conriection  with  many 
phenomena  inv^ing  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system 
and  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  as  applying 
especially  to  involuntary  movements,  occurring  without  con- 
sciousness, as  the  result  of  impressions  made  upon  the  afle- 
rent  nerves,  and  involving  the  independent  action  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Reflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  1832  and  1833, 
Marshall  Hall  described  minutely  the  movements  which  take 
place  in  decapitated  animals  as  a  consequence  of  stimulation 
of  the  sensory  nen^es,  and  formularized  these  phenomena 
under  the  head  of  "  the  reflex  function  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  medulla  spinalis." '  Since  this  publication,  a 
new  interest  has  been  attached  to  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  older  physiologists,  in  which  reflex  action,  as  it  is  now 

*  For  numerous  instances  of  peculiar  dreams  referable  to  external  impres> 
sions  received  during  sleep,  see,  Hammond,  Sleep  and  Us  DerangemerUs^  Philadel- 
phia, 1869,  p.  127,  €t  ieq. 

*  Marshall  IIall,  On  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Me- 
dulla Spinalis^  London,  1833. 
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understood,  had  been  mentioned  more  or  less  definitely.  In 
the  history  of  important  advances  in  physiological  knowl- 
edge, it  has  often  been  the  case*  that  discoveries  have  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  earlier  writers ;  and  bibliogi-aphical  re- 
search shows  that  the  literature  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre 
forms  no  exception  to  this,  which  is  almost  the  rule.  Some 
of  the  allusions  to  the  cord  as  a  centre  of  reflex  action, 
made  anterior  to  1833,  are  vague  and  indefinite ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  cei-tain  excito-motor  actions  were  very  ac- 
curately described,  as  early  as  1812.  Marshall  Hall  grouped 
and  classified  these  phenomena,  and  showed  their  relations 
to  the  cord  as  an  independent  centre ;  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
he  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  the  discoverer  of  reflex  action, 
and^his  experiments  presented  little  that  was  really  new. 

TVhytt,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Vital  and  other  Involuntary 
Motions,"  states  that  the  involuntary  and  mixed  motions 
proceed  from  a  stimulus,  the  latter  being  partly,  and  the 
former  not  at  all,  under  the  power  of  the  will ;  *  and,  by  a 
stimulus,  he  means  an  impression  made  upon  the  sensory 
nerves. 

Prochaska,  who  wrote  between  1778  and  1797,  states  that 
the  sensorium  commune  extends  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  and 
that  this  "  is  manifest  from  the  motions  exhibited  by  decapi- 
tated animals,  which  cannot  take  place  without  the  consen- 
tience  and  intervention  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  me- 
dulla spinalis  ;  for  the  decapitated  frog,  if  pricked,  not  only 
withdraws  the  punctured  part,  but  also  creeps  and  leaps, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  consensus  of  the  sensorial 
and  motor  nerves,  the  seat  of  which  consensus  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  medulla  6i)inalis — the  remaining  portion  of 
the  sensorium  commune."  *  He  calls  this  "  reflexion,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  taking  place  without  consciousness,  describing 
many  phenomena  now  familiarly  known  as  reflex. 

»  Whytt,  Workit,  Edinburgh,  1708,  p.  170. 

*  Pbociiaska,  a  Dvsteriation  on  tfie  Functions  of  the  Kervous  Systeniy  Syden- 
ham Society,  London,  1851,  p.  430. 
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Legallois  published,  in  1812,  a  remarkable  memoir  on 
the  principle  of  life.  In  tliis  work,  he  details  numerous  ex- 
periments, many  of  them  on  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  tlie  present  question.  In 
the  rabbit,  after  di\'ision  of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region, 
Legallois  showed  that  "sensation  and  voluntary  motion  con- 
tinued to  take  place,  even  in  the  posterior  extremities.  IJut 
there  is  no  longer  any  connection  in  sensation  or  movement 
between  the  anterior  parts  and  the  parts  posterior  to  the 
section  of  the  cord ;  that  is  to  say  that,  if  the  tail  or,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  hind-feet  be  pinched,  the  entire  posterior 
parts  are  agitated,  but  the  anterior  parts  seem  to  feel  noth- 
ing, and  do  not  move."  * 

Passing  over  a  few  confirmatory  obserwntions  by  ojlier 
experimenters,  we  come  to  those  of  Fod6ra,  in  1822.  Fodera 
states  that  "  in  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  animal  suflcrs 
pain  and  convulsions ;  if  it  be  divided  transversely,  there  is 
paralysis  of  the  posterior  parts,  with  loss  of  sensation  and 
motion.  But  irritation  applied  below  the  section  produces 
agitation  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  derived  from  it 
are  distributed.  The  animal  does  not  suffer  pain,  for  it 
has  no  consciousness  of  what  takes  place  in  these  parts."  * 
Again,  Fodera  says :  "  With  regard  to  the  spinal  cord,  com- 
l^lete  transverse  section  in  birds  does  not  in  general  en- 
•tirely  paralyze  the  posterior  extremities ;  if  we  pinch  the 
foot,  they  withdraw  it,  although  they  sufifer  no  pain  from  it ; 
but  if  the  spinal  cord  be  entu*ely  destroyed  in  the  interior 
of  the  vertebral  canal,  the  paralysis  is  perfect."  *  At  about 
the  same  time.  Mayo  described,  even  more  definitely  than 
his  predecessors,  the  reflex  function  of  the  cord,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

*  Legallois,  Exptrlenccs  mr  Je prlncipe  de  la  vie. — (Euvres^  Paris,  1824,  p.  80. 

'  FoDKRA,  Recherchcs  experimcntaies  gur  le  tysteme  nervewty  l^ctentees  d 
VAcadtmie  dcs  sciences  /e  81  decembrc,  1822. — Journal  de  la  physiologiey  Paris^ 
1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  196. 

»  Op.  cit,  p.  214. 
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"  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  an  influence,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  occasionally  throws  voluntary  muscles 
into  action,  as  appears  in  tetanus  and  other  spasmodic  dis- 
orders; and  is  shown  remarkably  in  the  physiological  ex- 
periment of  irritating  the  skin  on  the  lower  extremities,  after 
the  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  back,  when  the  occur- 
rence of  action  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties, evinces  that  a  connection  exists,  independently  of  the 
will,  between  sentient  surfaces  and  the  action  of  voluntary 
muscles.  I  have  varied  -this  experiment  by  diWding  the 
spinal  cord  at  once  in  the  neck  and  in  the  back,  upon  which 
three  unconnected  nervous  centres  exist ;  and  the  division 
of  thp  skin  of  either  part  (and  especially  at  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  in  the  two  hinder  portions)  produces  a  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  that  part  alone.  The  same  influence  may, 
then,  possibly  regulate  the  unconscious  actions  to  which 
these  remarks  relate."  * 

The  experiments  of  Marshall  Hall,  published  in  1832 
and  1833,  are  familiar  to  every  physiologist,  as  supplying 
nearly  all  of  the  omissions  of  the  observers  just  cited.  The 
points  which  he  assumed  to  have  experimentally  demon- 
strated by  his  researches  are  as  follows :  A  decapitated  ani- 
mal, the  only  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  remains 
being  the  spinal  cord,  will  make  no  movements,  if  complete- 
ly protected  from  all  external  impressions.  An  impression 
made  upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  a  decajiitated  animal  is 
reflected  by  the  cord,  through  the  motor  nerves,  to  the  mus- 
cles, and  gives  rise  to  reflex  movements.  If  the  cord  be 
destroyed,  no  movements  follow  stimulation  of  the  surface. 
If  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  nerves  be  divided,  no 
reflex  movements  can  take  place.  Experiments  upon  de- 
capitated animals  accord  with  the  results  of  observations 
upon  acephalous  foetuses,  and  in  cases  of  complete  paraplegia 
from  injury  to  the  cord.     All  of  the  involuntary  movements 

*  Mayo,  Anatomical  and  Phf/»ioloffical  Comm^/arte«,  Number  II.,  July,  1828, 
London,  1823,  p.  17. 
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observed  in  tlie  healthy  body  are  explained  by  the  theory  of 
reflex  action.*  These  observ^ations  of  Marshall  Hall  were,  in 
the  main,  confirmed  by  Miiller,  the  year  succeeding  their 
first  publication ; '  and,  by  some  writers,  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  reflex  action  is  given  to  both 
Miiller  and  Marshall  Ilall. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  the  present  condition  of 
science  enables  us  to  take  with  regard  to  the  reflex  action 
of  the  cord,  we  have  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Marshall  Hall,  and  to  follow  out  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  by  more  recent  observers.  It  is  impor- 
tant, as  the  first  step  in  our  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  decapitated  animals  as  regards  their  capacity 
for  muscular  movements ;  and  upon  this  point  there  is  some 
dilierence  of  opinion.  Marshall  Hall  thought  that  an  ani- 
mal, a  frog,  for  example,  after  decapitation,  was  incapable 
of  any  voluntary  movement,  or  of  any  movement  which  did 
not  have,  for  its  exciting  cause,  an  external  impression.  We 
take  the  example  of  frogs,  because  these  are  the  animals 
most  commonly  used  by  experimenters. 

All  who  have  experimented  upon  frogs  have  seen  them 
jump  about  vigorously  after  decapitation  ;  and  the  question 
whether  these  be  spontaneous  movements,  so  called,  or  an 
excito-motor  action,  is  more  diflicult  to  deteniiine  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  would  be  unphilosophic  to 
assume  that  because  the  animal  has  been  decapitated,  the 
movements  are  due  to  external  impressions  only,  if  we  use 
this  as  evidence  agiiinst  the  possibility  of  spontaneous 
movements  under  these  conditions.  The  obvious  necessity 
of  the  argument  is  to  remove  all  ^possibility  of  external  im- 
pressions, or  of  irritation  of  the  cord  itself.      Upon  this 

*  Makshall  Hall,  Rejlcx  Function  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Medtdla 
Spinalis^  London,  1833;  and,  Memoirs  on  the  Nerx^ouH  SyBtein^  London,  1837. 
Marshall  Hall  states  that  liis  first  publication  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  in  1812. 

*  Mt^LLKR,  Elements  of  Physiology^  translated  by  Baly,  London,  1840,  pp.  761, 
70^*  -  The  fi»t  edition  of  Muller's  work  was  published  in  Berlin,  in  1833. 
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point  we  can  only  speak  positively  from  our  own  experiments. 
If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  spinal  cord 
intact,  if  we  wait  for  from  one  to  three  minutes  until  the 
effects  of  the  shock  and  local  irritation  have  subsided,  if  we 
then,  when  the  animal  has  become  perfectly  quiet,  cover  it 
with  a  bell-glass,  and  finally,  if  we  remove  all  possibility  of 
jarring  the  table  on  which  the  animal  is  placed,  there  is  no 
movement  of  muscles.  In  making  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  we  occasionally  see  movements  which  are  due  to  a 
very  feeble  impression,  such  as  a  breath  of  air,  or  a  jar  from 
the  street,  but  which  is  perfectly  evident  to  the  observer ; 
and,  when  a  movement  is  once  made,  this  gives  rise  to  an- 
other impression,  and  thus,  successive  actions  of  the  muscles 
may  take  place.  The  movements  in  jumping  are  so  simple 
that  they  seem,  sometimes,  under  these  conditions,  to  be  vol- 
untary. The  effect  of  feeble  excitations  is  also  very  marked 
in  animals  poisoned  with  strychnine  ;  but,  even  here,  we  do 
not  have  movements,  unless  an  impression  be  first  made 
upon  the  sensory  nerves.  When  we  come  to  experiments 
upon  the  mammalia,  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  this 
kind ;  for  here,  as  the  rule,  no  movements  are  observed  after 
the  encephalic  ganglia  have  been  removed,  unless  the  sen- 
sory nerves  be  pretty  strongly  stimulated.  Analogous  phe- 
nomena are  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  cases  of 
paraplegia  in  the  human  subject. 

The  next  important  question  to  determine  is  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  movements  excited  by  external  stinmlatitm 
in  decapitated  animals,  especially  frogs ;  for  some  of  these 
movements  are  so  regular  as  to  appear  to  be  connected  with 
sensation  and  volition.  The  experiments  of  Pfluger  upon 
this  point  arc  very  remnrkable.  These  have  been  repeatedly 
confirmed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  their 
accuracy.  Pfluger  carefully  removed  from  a  frc^g  the  entire 
encephalon,  leaving  only  the  spinal  cord.  He  then  touched 
the  suiiace  of  the  thigh  over  the  inner  condyle  with  acetic 
acid,  to  the  irritation  of  which  frogs  are  peculiarly  sensitive. 
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tary  motion  remains.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
cord,  this  action  is  direct,  and  division  of  the  antero-lateral 
columns  on  one  side  produces  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  body.  There  is  a  decussation  of  the 
motor  fibres  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  a  partial  decussa- 
tion in  the  cord  itself  in  the  upper  cervical  region.  In  the 
dorsal  region  and  below,  the  motor  conducting  fibres  are 
situated  chiefly  in  the  anterior  columns ;  but  in  the  cervical 
region,  these  fibres  pass  to  the  sides  and  are  contained  chiefly 
in  the  lateral  columns.  The  conduction  of  motor  stimulus 
is  probably  not  effected  exclusively  by  the  white  substance, 
but  is  transmitted  in  part  by  the  gray  matter. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  serves  as  the  medium  of 
transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain.  This  is 
effected  chiefly  by  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central 
canal,  but  it  may  take  place  to  some  extent  in  other  portions. 
If  the  entire  gray  matter  be  divided,  with  but  slight  injury 
to  the  white  substance,  sensation  is  lost  in  all  parts  situated 
below  the  section.  The  white  substance  does  not  conduct 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  either  in  the  antero-lateral 
or  the  posterior  columns.  The  most  probable  function  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  is  to  unite 
the  different  segments  of  the  cord  together  by  longitu- 
dinal commissural  fibres ;  and  this  portion  of  the  cord  has 
an  important  influence  in  coordinating  the  muscular  move- 
ments. 

The  sensitive  nerve-fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  pass  in  the  cord  for  a  short  distance  upward 
and  downward.  They  then  penetrate  the  gray  matter,  and 
decussate  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  Divis- 
ion of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  followed  by  complete 
paralysis  of  motion  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body  in 
all  parts  below  the  section  ;  anaesthesia  in  all  parts  below  the 
section,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and  hypenesthesia 
in  the  parts  below  the  section,  upon  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  body. 
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The  anatomical  points  bearing  upon  tlie  j)liysiological 
action  of  the  cord  are  the  following : 

The  fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  penetrate  the  anterior 
gi'ay  cornua  directly  and  are  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  prolongations  of  the  motor  cells.  The  motor  cells  also 
have  prolongations  which  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  white  sub- 
stance. The  motor  fibres  are  thus  directly  connected  with 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  cord,  the  elements  probably  con- 
cerned in  reflex  movements,  and  the  cells  are  in  connection 
'with  conducting  fibres  to  the  brain. 

The  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  take  several  directions. 
Some  of  them  pass  to  the  gray  substance.  A  portion  passes 
to  the  posterior  columns,  some  extending  upward  and  others 
downward.  The  decussation,  which  is  rendered  certain  by 
physiological  experiments,  has  not  been  satislactorily  fol- 
lowed by  anatomists.  It  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  gray 
substance,  probably  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  the  fibres  them- 
selves, and  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  prolongations  from  the 
cells  with  which  certain  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  are 
connected. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

ACTION   OF  THE   SPINAL   OOKD   AS   A   NERVE-CENTEE. 

Uovcmcnts  in  decapitated  animals — Definition  and  applications  of  the  term 
**  reflex  " — Reflex  actian  of  the  spinal  cord — History  of  the  discovery  of 
so-called  reflex  action — Question  of  sensation  and  volition  in  frogs  after 
decapitation — Character  of  movements  following  irritation  of  the  surface 
in  decapitated  animals — Dispersion  of  impressions  in  the  cord — Conditions 
essential  to  the  manifestation  of  reflex  phenomena — Exaggeration  of  reflex 
excitability  by  decapitation,  poisoning  with  strychnine,  etc — Reflex  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  human  subject. 

It  lias  long  been  known  that  decapitation  of  animals  does 
not  immediately  arrest  muscular  action ;  and  the  movements 
observed  after  this  mutilation  present  a  certain  degree  ot 
regularity,  and,  of  late  years,  have  been  shown  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-defined  laws.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  regulation  of  such  movements  is  effected  through  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it.  If  an  animal  be 
decapitated,  leaving  only  the  cord  and  its  nerves,  there  is  no 
sensation,  for  the  parts  capable  of  appreciating  sensation  are 
absent ;  nor  are  there  any  true  voluntary  movements,  as  the 
organ  of  the  will  is  destroyed.  Still,  in  decapitated  animals, 
the  sensory  nei'ves  arc  for  a  time  capable  of  conducting  im- 
pressions, and  the  motor  nerves  can  transmit  a  stimulus  to 
the  muscles ;  but  the  only  part  capable  of  receiving  an  im- 
pression or  of  generating  a  motor  stimulus  is  the  gray  matter 
of  the  cord.  If,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  all  of  the  en- 
cephalic ganglia,  the  cord  itself  be  destroyed,  aU  movements 
of  voluntary  muscles  are  abolished,  except  as  they  may  be 
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produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  tissue  or  of 
individual  motor  nerves. 

We  must  regard  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  as  a  connected  chain  of  ganglia,  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  through  the  sensory  nerves,  and  of  generating 
the  so-called  nerve-force.  The  great  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  this  general  function  ;  but  some  parts 
have  separate  and  distinct  properties,  and  can  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  others.  The  cord,  regarded  as  a  conductor, 
connects  the  brain  with  the  parts  to  which  the  spinal  nerves 
are  distributed.  If  the  cord  be  separated  from  the  brain  in 
a  living  animal,  it  may  act  as  a  centre,  independently  of  the 
brain  ;  but  the  encephalon  has  no  communication  with  the 
pails  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  cord,  and  can  only  act 
upon  the  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  the  brain  itself. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  that  when  the  cord  is 
separated  from  the  encephalon,  an  impression  made  upon 
the  general  sensory  nerves  is  conveyed  to  its  gray  substance, 
and  is  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a  stimulus,  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  vohmtary  muscles,  giving  rise  to  certain 
movements,  independently  of  sensation  and  volition.  This 
impression  is  said  to  be  reflected  back  from  the  cord  through 
the  motor  nerves ;  and  the  movements  occurring  under  these 
conditions  are  called  reflex.  As  they  are  movements  excited 
by  stunulation  of  sensory  nerves,  they  are  sometimes  called 
excito-motor. 

The  term  reflex  may  properly  be  applied  to  any  genera 
tion  of  nerve-force  which  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  an  im- 
pression received  by  a  nerve-centre  ;  and  reflex  phenomena 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  movements  of  the  iris  are  reflex,  and  yet  they  take  place 
in  many  instances  without  the  intervention  of  the  cord. 
The  movements  of  respiration  are  reflex,  and  these  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  medulla  oblongata.  Movements  of  the 
intestines  and  the  involuntary  muscles  generally  are  reflex, 
and  they  involve  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
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cemed  in  the  reflex  phenomena  is  restricted;  and,  after 
section  of  the  cord  itself,  the  most  powerful  and  easily-ex 
cited  movements  are  produced  when  the  division  has  been 
made  low  down  in  the  lumbar  region.  He  has  also  shown 
that  simple  puncture  of  the  cord  produces  an  exaggeration 
of  the  reflex  excitabihty,  as  well  as  hypenesthesia.* 

In  experiments  upon  animals,  the  reflex  phenomena  are 
greatly  exaggerated  in  intensity  in  the  tetanic  condition  pro- 
duced by  poisoning  by  opium  or  strychnine.  Take,  for 
example,  a  frog  decapitated  and  poisoned  with  strychnine. 
No  reflex  movements  occur  unless  an  impression  be  made 
upon  the  sensory  nerves ;  but  the  faintest  irritation,  such  as 
a  breath  of  air  or  a  slight  jar,  throws  the  entire  muscular 
system  into  a  condition  of  violent  tetanic  spasm.  The  same 
phenomena  are  observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnine, 
or  of  tetanus,  in  the  human  subject.  This  fact  is  important 
in  its  relations  to  the  treatment  of  these  conditions ;  for  it 
is  evident  that,  in  such  cases,  the  exhaustion  due  to  the  vio- 
lent spasms  may  be  moderated  by  carefully  avoiding  all  un- 
necessary irritation  of  the  surface. 

It  w- as  shown  a  number  of  years  ago,  by  Longet,  that  the 
inhalation  of  anaesthetic  agents  may  abolish  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary reflex  phenomena.'  AVTiether  this  be  due  to  an  action 
upon  the  cord  itself  or  to  a  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
it  is  diflicult  to  determine.  Ordinarily,  in  animals  rendered 
insensible  by  amesthetics,  the  reflex  act  of  respiration  con- 
tinues ;  but  this  may  also  be  arrested,  as  has  been  observed 
by  all  who  have  experimented  with  anaesthetics,  especially 
with  chloroform.  A  common  way  of  determining  that  an 
animal  is  completely  imder  the  influence  of  ether  is  by  an 
absence  of  the  reflex  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  when  the 
cornea  is  touched. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  re- 
flex action  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  inferior  ani- 

*  VuLPiAN,  Sydeme  nerveux^  Paris,  1866,  pp.  441,  442. 

*  LoNOET,  Traite  de  phy&iologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  266. 
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nials,  especially  frogs,  are  applicable  to  the  human  subject, 
and  to  indicate  the  muscular  actions  which  depend  upon  the 
cord  as  a  nerve-centre. 

It  is  only  necessary,  after  what  has  gone  before,  to  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  human 
subject  which  illustrate  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  in  cases  of  paraplegia  iii  which  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cord  is  intact,  that  movements  of  the 
limbs  follow  titillation  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  these  move- 
ments taking  place  independently  of  the  consciousness  or  the 
will  of  the  subject  exj^crimented  upon.  Acephalous  foetuses 
will  present  reflex  movements,  movements  of  respiration, 
and  will  even  suck  when  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the 
mouth.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  and  fa- 
miliar, that  they  need  not  be  cited  in  detail.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  upon  criminals  after  decapitation ;  and 
although  the  reflex  phenomena  are  not  so  well  marked  and 
cannot  be  excited  so  long  after  death  as  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, they  are  sufliciently  distinct.  In  18G9,  quite  an  elab- 
orate series  of  investigations  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Ro- 
bin.* 

It  is  difficult,  in  studying,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  movements  in  the  voluntary  muscular 
eystem,  to  isolate  the  reflex  phenomena  from  those  acts  in- 
volving sensation  and  volition.  In  many  persons,  titillation 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet  produces  violent  contractions  of 
muscles,  which  cannot  be  arrested  by  an  eflbrt  of  the  will, 
and  this  may  even  be  followed  by  general  convulsions. 
When  we  unexj^ectedly  touch  an  irritating  surface  with  the 
hand,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  act  so  quickly,  that  we  may 
suppose  that  this  takes  place  before  we  really  appreciate  the 
painful  sensation ;  and,  if  the  impression  be  very  severe,  we 
may  have  movements  more  or  less  general.  Operating  upon 
highly-sensitive  parts,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  arrest  re- 

'  RoBiN)   ObBervatiOHt  atuUomigura  et  phynologiquet  faiiet  tur  des  suppiu 
eUs  par  decoilaiion. — Journal  de  Vanalomie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  vi.,  p.  69,  et  aeq. 
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flex  movements,  as  the  closing  of  the  eyelids  when  the  cor 
nea  is  touched.  True  reflex  movements  may  be  produced 
by  carefully-executed  experiments  upon  persons  asleep. 
We  cannot  arrest  the  act  of  vomiting  induced  by  titillation 
of  the  fauces ;  and  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
cited. 

Most  of  the  true  involuntary  movements  are  reflex ;  but 
these  have  been  or  will  be  considered  under  their  proper 
heads.  The  movements  of  deglutition  depend  upon  an  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mucou^  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
etc.  The  movements  of  respiration  are  excited  by  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  general  sensory  nerves,  due  to  want  of 
oxygen,  as  we  have  shown  in  treating  of  respiration.  Tlie 
ejaculation  of  semen  is  also  reflex.  Important  reflex  actions 
take  place  through,  the  sympathetic  nerves,  such  as  the 
movements  of  the  intestines,  vaso-motor  movements,  etc. ; 
but  these  will  be  considered  fully  under  the  head  of  the 
sympathetic  system.  Secretion,  the  action  of  the  heart, 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  the  action  of  the  sphincters, 
the  movements  of  the  iris,  etc.,  take  place  through  the  sym- 
pathetic and  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

As  regards  the  farther  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre, 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  functions  influenced  more  or 
less  by  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  but  these  have 
been  treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heads,  or  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 
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Pbjtiologictd  dirUions  of  the  encephalon — Wright  of  different  parta  of  tha 
brain  and  of  the  eolire  enccpbalon — Some  points  in  the  phj-sioiogical  anat- 
omy of  the  cncephalon  aod  its  cODncctione — The  curcbrum — General  prop- 
erttea  of  the  ccrebnun — Functions  of  tlic  cerebrum — Extirpation  of  tho 
ceTGbmm  in  Baimala — Fatho1<^cal  facts  bcariog  upon  the  functions  of 
the  ccTebnim — Comparatirc  derelopmeDt  of  tha  cerebruio  in  the  lower 
aninula — Derelopment  of  the  cerebrum  in  different  races  of  men  and  in 
different  individuals — Ethnological  table,  derived  from  autopaiL-s  of  while 
and  negro  brains — Table  of  weights  of  the  encepbalon  in  different  Indi- 
Tiduali — Location  of  the  facultj  of  articulate  lunfrunge  in  a  restricted  por- 
tion of  tlie  anterior  cerebral  lotiea. 

The  anatomy  of  the  enceplialon  is  so  complex,  that  it  can 
be  treated  of  with  advantage  only  by  a  very  minute  and  care- 
fully-illuBtrated  description,  sucli  as  is  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  elaborate  nnatomical  works  or  in  epecial  treatises  ou 
the  nervous  system,  We  shall  not  consider  under  a  distinct 
head  the  general  physiological  anatomy  of  tlic  brain,  for  tho 
reason  just  given,  and  alao  because  we  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  exact  connection  between  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  its  parts  and  their  physiology.  "We  know 
that  the  gray  substance  is  capable  of  appreciating  general 
and  special  impressions  received  by  the  peripheral  ner^^oua 
system,  and  of  generating  the  so-called  nerve-force,  Imprcs- 
eione  are  conveyed  to  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
by  tlie  sensory  conductors,  passing  to  the  brain,  either  through 
the  cord  or  by  the  cranial  nervee,  and  by  the  nerves  of  special 
eeuBe,  as  well  as  those  of  general  sensibility.     The  stimulus 
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which  gives  rise  to  voluntary  movements  is  generated  in  the 
brain,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  motor  nerv^es  to  the  aj)pro- 
priate  nmscles.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  th^  centres  of  tlie 
encephalon  may  be  concerned  in  reflex  action.  In  addition, 
parts  of  the  brain  act  as  centres  of  sensation  and  volition  and 
are  concerned  in  the  varied  phenomena  of  intellection. 

Tlie  encephalon,  or  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  brain, 
consists  of  a  number  of  ganglia,  or  collections  of  gray  matter, 
connected  with  each  other,  and  also,  by  the  different  columns 
of  the  cord,  with  the'  motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  gen- 
eral system.  Certain  of  these  ganglia  have  separate  and  dis- 
tinct functions,  which  are  more  or  less  completely  understood ; 
while  there  arc,  in  addition,  masses  of  gray  substance,  the 
physiological  relations  of  which  are  as  yet  obscure  or  entirely 
unknown.  The  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  undoubtedly  has 
subdivisions  connected  with  distinct  attributes  of  the  mind  ; 
but  our  positive  knowledge  with  regard  to  these  divisions  is, 
at  the  present  day,  very  meagre,  though  this  subject  has  long 
been  a  favorite  field  for  philosophic  speculation. 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  limits  of  positive  infor- 
mation, we  may  recognize  the  following  parts  of  the  encepha- 
lon as  distinct  ganglia:  1.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  ;  2.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum ;  3.  The 
olfactory  ganglia  ;  4.  The  gray  matter  ofthecoi'pora  striata; 
5.  The  gray  matter  of  the  optic  thalami ;  6.  The  tubercula 
quadrigemina ;  7.  The  gray  matter  of  the  tuber  annulare,  or 
pons  Varolii ;  8.  The  ganglion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In 
addition,  the  following  parts  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
physiological  investigation  or  speculation,  with  results  more  or 
less  definite.  The  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  the  pineal  gland  ;  the  corpus  callosum ;  the  septum 
lucidum ;  the  cerebral  ventricles ;  and  the  pituitary  body. 
We  have,  however,  little  if  any  positive  information  concern- 
ing these  parts,  except  their  general  anatomical  relations ; 
and  their  physiology  really  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
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history  of  the  vague  speculations  of  the  ancients  or  the  fruit- 
less experiments  of  modem  observers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
future  anatomical  investigations,  chiefly  in  following  out 
the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  encephalon  and  their  connec- 
tions with  the  cells  of  the  different  collections  of  gray  mat- 
ter, will  throw  light  upon  the  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis;  but  at  present,  all  physiologists  will 
admit  that  we  have  received  very  little  aid  from  this 
source.  In  our  anatomical  descriptions,  therefore,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  points  that  are  strictly  physio- 
logical. 

Weiffht  of  different  Parts  of  the  Brain  and  of  the  entire 
Encephalon, — ^Most  of  the  tables  of  the  weight  of  the  healthy 
adult  brain  of  the  Caucasian,  given  by  different  observers, 
show  essentially  the  same  results,  the  differences  amounting 
to  only  one  or  two  ounces  for  the  entire  encephalon.  The 
average  given  by  Quain  is  49 J  ounces,  avoirdupois,  for  the 
male,  and  44  ounces  for  the  female.  This  is  the  general  re- 
sult obtained  by  combining  the  tables  published  by  Sims, 
Clen dinning,  Tiedemann,  and  Reid.  The  number  of  male 
brains  weighed  was  278,  and  of  female  brains,  191.  In 
males,  the  minimimi  weight  was  34  ounces,  and  the  maxi- 
mum, 65  ounces.  In  170  cases  out  of  the  278,  the  weight 
ranged  from  46  to  53  ounces,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  average.  In  females,  the  minimum  w*as  31  ounces, 
and  the  maximum,  56  ounces.  In  125  cases  out  of  the  191, 
the  weight  ranged  from  41  to  47  ounces. 

Quain  assumes,  from  various  researches,  tliat  in  new- 
bom  infants,  the  brain  weighs  11-65  ounces,  for  the  male, 
and  10  ounces,  for  the  female.  In  both  sexes,  '*  the  weight 
of  the  brain  generally  increases  rai)idly  up  to  the  seventh 
year,  then  more  slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
again  more  slowly  to  between  thirty-one  and  forty,  at  which 
time  it  reaches  its  maximum  point.  Beyond  that  period, 
there  appears  a  slow,  but  progressive  diminution  in  weight 
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of  about  one  ounce  during  each  subsequent  decennial  period ; 
thus  confirming  the  opinion,  that  the  brain  diminishes  in  ad- 
vanced life." 

The  comparative  weights  of  the  several  parts  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  calculated  from  observations  on  the  bmins  of  fifty- 
three  males  and  thirty-four  females,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  are  as  follows : 


Males. 

FemalM. 

Averace  weisht  of  cerebrum 

43*98  oz. 
6-26  " 

0-98  " 

SS-YS  oz. 

Averaee  weieht  of  cerebellum 

4'76  " 

Average  weight  of  pons  and  medulla  oblongata 

1-01  " 

Avenige  weight  of  entire  encephalon 

60-21  oz. 

44-52  oz. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of 
the  cerebrum,  in  the  male,  is  as  1  to  S^,  and  in  the  female, 
as  1  to  8^. 

The  specific  gravity  of  tlie  whole  encephalon  is  about 
1,036,  that  of  the  gray  matter  being  1,034,  and  of  the  white, 
1,040.' 

The  above  weights  are  quoted  from  Quain's  admirable 
work  on  anatomy,  and  the  normal  range  of  variations  and 
averages  only  are  given.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
cerebrum  and  its  relations  to  intelligence,  we  will  discuss 
the  weights  of  the  brain  in  idiots  and  in  persons  of  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  power,  as  far  as  any  data  upon  these 
points  are  to  be  found. 

Some  Points  in  the  Pkysiological  Anatomy  of  the  En- 
C€j>halon  and  its  Connections. — The  direction  of  the  fibres 
in  the  encephalon,  their  connections  with  the  cells  of  the 
gray  substance,  the  course  of  commissural  fibres  connecting 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cere- 
brum, the  cerebellum,  and  the  deeper  ganglia,  and  finally 
the  avenues  of  communication  between  the  fibres  of  the  en- 
cephalon and  the  cord,  are  points  of  exceeding  intricacy ; 

*  QuAiN,  ElemenU  of  Anatomy ^  London,  186Y,  vol  ii.,  p.  568,  el  9eg. 
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and  many  of  them  arc  still  so  imcertain  and  obscure,  that 
they  cannot  as  yet  be  connected  satisfactorily  with  the  exact 
results  of  physiological  inquiry.  All  that  we  can  do  at  pres- 
ent, is  to  recognize  certain  ganglionic  masses,  the  separate 
functions  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  accurately  de- 
lined,  and  show,  as  far  as  possible,  their  anatomical  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  cord. 

The  separate  collections  of  gray  matter  concerning  which 
we  possess  positive  physiological  knowledge  are,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  tuber  annulare,  or  pons, 
and  the  medulla  oblongata.  To  these  may  be  added,  the 
olfactory  ganglia,  which  preside  over  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
the  tubercula  quadrigcmina,  or  optic  lobes,  which  are  the 
centres  connected  with  vision.  The  minute  anatomv  of  the 
nervt^-fibres  and  the  nerve-cells,  with  their  mode  of  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  have  been  alreadv  considered  with  suf- 
iicient  minuteness  under  the  head  of  the  general  stnicture 
of  the  nervous  system.*  We  shall  here  discuss  chiefly  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  through  which  the  encephalic  ganglia 
are  connected  with  the  periphery,  the  fibres  connecting  the 
difterent  ganglia  with  each  other,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  ganglia,  certain  commissural  fibres  connecting  to- 
gether their  different  parts. 

In  the  wealth  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  enccphalon,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate and  define  the  well-established  facts  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  physiology.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  most  satisfactory  observations  upon 
the  various  points  to  be  considered,  are  those  of  Luys  ;  but 
this  author  describes  the  course  of  the  fibres  with  an  exacti- 
tude that  seems  hardly  justified,  in  all  instances,  by  the  facts, 
in  view  of  the  inevitable  diflScultv  and  uncertaintv  of  some 
of  the  processes  employed  ;  and  the  gi'a]>hic  and  admirable 
delineations  by  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  though  i)rofess- 

*  See  Chapter  I. 
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edly  schematic,  present  a  degree  of  ideality  which  inspires 
some  distrust  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  general 
conclusions.*  According  to  Luys,  the  fibres  of  the  encepha- 
Ion  have  several  directions,  as  follows  : 

The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  we  shall 
see  farther  on,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  nerve-cells,  con- 
nected together  by  their  prolongations  into  a  plexus,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  white  sub- 
stance. 

From  this  cortical  cellular  plexus,  white  fibres  arise, 
which  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  direction  and  des- 
tination, into  two  classes :  The  first  class  consists  of  curved 
commissural  fibres,  which  pass  into  the  white  substance  to  a 
certain  depth  and  return  to  the  gray  matter,  connecting  thus 
the  gray  substance  of  adjacent  convolutions.  The  existence 
of  these  fibres  and  their  direction  are  well  established.  The 
second  class  consists  of  fibres  which,  arising  from  the  gray 
substance  of  the  convolutions,  connect  these  with  the  cor- 
pora striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  These  may  be  called  the 
converging  fibres ;  and  their  general  direction,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  ascertained,  is  as  follows : 

Arising  from  the  internal,  concave  surface  of  the  corti- 
cal substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  converging  fibres,  at  first 
running  side  by  side  with  the  curved  commissural  fibres, 
separate  from  the  latter  as  they  curve  backward  to  pass 
again  to  the  cortical  substance,  and  are  directed  toward  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  The  limits  of  the 
irregular  planes  of  separation  of  the  commissural  and  the 
converging  fibres  contribute  to  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
ventricular  cavities  of  the  brain.  If  we  study  the  course  of 
the  converging  fibres  arising  from  all  points  in  the  concave 
surfiice  of  the  cerebral  gray  matter,  we  find  that  they  take 
various  directions.     The  fibres  from  the  anterior  region  of 

o 

the  cerebrum  pass  backward,  and  form  distinct  fasciculi 

*  Luys,  Recherclies  sur  U  st/steme  nerveux  ceribraspinal^  m  ttradurt^  8e$  /one- 
iiofis  et  8€8  maladies^  Paris,  1865. 
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whicli  eoDTCTge  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  corpora  c^triatiU 
The  fibres  from  the  middle  portion  converge  ri^gularly  to  the 
middle  region  of  the  external  ix)rtions  of  the  optic  thalauii. 
The  fibres  from  the  posterior  iK)rtion  piss  fn.»m  behind  for- 
ward, and  distribute  themselves  in  the  iH>sterior  inu'tion  o{ 
the  optic  thalami.  The  fibres  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
hippocampi  and  the  fascia  dent;ita  are  lost  in  the  gray  sub- 
stance lining  the  internal  borders  of  the  optic  thahmii.  In 
addition  to  these  converging  fibres  and  the  cur\'eil  commis- 
sural fibres  connecting  the  diflerent  convolutions  of  each 
hemisj>here  with  each  other,  are  commissural  fibres  which 
connect  the  two  hemispheres,  as  well  as  fibres  couuc(»ting 
together  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  of  the 
two  sides. 

Certain  of  the  fibres  converorinff  from  the  i^rav  substance 
of  the  hemispheres  to  the  coi'pora  striata  and  optic  tlialami 
are  probably  connected  with  tlie  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of 
these  parts.  Other  fibres  pass  through  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  to  become  finally  connected  with  the 
fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  through  the  medulla 
oblongata,  with  the  colunms  of  the  spinal  cord.  Following 
the  antcro-lateral  columns  of  the  cord  from  below  upward, 
they  ascend  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  decussate  in  the  me- 
dian line,  and  from  the  medulla  i>as8  to  the  brain.  Certain 
of  these  ascending  fibres,  which  arc  nearly  all  continuations 
of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  ascend  to  the  brain 
by  passing  deeply  through  the  pons  Varolii ;  other  fibres  as- 
cend in  the  cerebral  peduncles,  or  crura  cerebri ;  and  other 
fibres  pass  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  As  the  bundles 
of  fibres  ascend  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  thcjy  b(;conie 
more  and  more  numerous  by  reenfontements  of  libres,  ] proba- 
bly derived  from  the  cells  of  the  collections  of  gray  matter  in 
their  course. 

AVe  have  attempted,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  fibres  of 
the  brain,  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  jjoints  that  are 
most  interesting  from  their  ])hyrtiological  relations,  and  to 

121 
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confine  our  description,  as  far  as  possible,  to  anatomical  facta 
that  have  been  definitively  settled  and  are  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. But,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  course  of  the 
fibres  and  their  connections  are  so  exceedingly  intricate,  that 
we  cannot  rely  entirely  upou  purely  anatomical  investiga- 
tions. The  results  obtained  by  anatomists  should  be  con- 
trolled, as  far  as  possible,  by  physiological  and  pathological 
observations.  When  anatomical  researches  are  directly  op- 
posed to  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  experiments 
upon  living  animals,  in  view  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
former,  it  will  generally  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
are  erroneous  or  incomplete.  We  know,  as  the  results  of 
experiments  on  animals,  that  the  motor  stimulus  is  con- 
ducted from  the  brain  by  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
cord,  and  that  the  conducting  fibres  decussate  at  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  fact  has  been  verified  by  pathological  ob- 
servations, chiefly  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  brain-substance 
from  haemorrhage,  softening,  etc.  We  know  that  impres- 
sions are  appreciated  as  sensations  in  some  part  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  that  the  sensory  conductoi*s  also  decussate ;  as  is 
shown  by  occasional  paralysis  of  both  motion  and  sensation 
following  brain-lesions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sensory 
conductors  pass  to  the  brain,  but  their  precise  course  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  action 
of  the  cord  as  a  conductor,  that  sensory  impressions  are 
transmitted  by  the  gray  substance  alone,  and  it  is  probably 
through  connections  between  the  celU  of  the  different  cen- 
tres that  these  impressions  are  finally  carried  to  the  brain. 
The  physiological  fact  of  the  conduction  of  sensory  impres- 
sions is  fully  confirmed  by  pathology,  but  its  mechanism  has 
been  very  little,  if  at  all,  elucidated  by  anatomical  re- 
searches. 

We  have  left  certain  anatomical  points  relating  to  the 
cerebrimi,  cerebellum,  tuber  annulare,  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata, to  be  described  separately  in  connection  with  these 
divisions  of  the  encephalon. 
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The  Cereh^m. 

The  anatomical  description  which  we  have  just  given  of 
the  encephalon  will  answer  for  most  of  the  points  of  physio- 
logical interest  connected  with  the  cerebrum.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  cerebrum  constitutes  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
encephalic  mass.  Its  gray  matter,  which  is  external  and 
follows  the  convolutions,  is  from  -j^  to  |^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.' Writers  have  described  this  substance  as  existing  in 
seveml  layers,  but  this  division  is  mainly  artificial.  In  cer- 
tain parts,  however,  particularly  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  gray  substance  is  quite  distinctly  divided 
into  two  layers,  by  a  very  delicate  intermediate  layer  of  a 
whitish  color. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
cells  in  the  most  superficial  and  in  the  deepest  portions  of 
the  gray  substance.  The  superficial  cells  are  small,  and 
present  a  net-work  of  delicate,  anastomosing  fibres,  re- 
sembling the  cells  of  the  posterior  cornua  of  the  gray 
substance  of  the  cord ;  while  the  deepest  cells  are  large,  and 
resemble  the  so-called  motor  cells  of  the  cord.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  in  the  intermediate  layers,  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  in  the  size  of  the  cells.*  This  anatomical 
feet  points  to  the  possibility  of  distinct  functions  of  the  cells 
belonging  to  the  superficial  and  the  deep  layers ;  viz.,  that 
the  larger  cells  are  for  the  generation  of  the  motor  stimulus, 
while  the  smaller  a^e  for  the  reception  of  sensory  impres- 
sions. This,  however,  is  mere  supposition,  incapable,  as 
yet,  of  positive  demonstration. 

*  LcYS,  Syni^me  nerveux,  Paris,  1865,  p.  161. 

'  The  above  general  description  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  nenrc-ccUs  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions  is  the  one  given  by  most  anatomists.  Lately,  Lockhart 
Clark  has  described  the  structure  of  the  convolutions  very  minutely,  dividing 
the  gray  substance  into  seven  distinct  layers.  This  description  is  interesting, 
but  chiefly  so  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view.  (Lockilart  Clark,  The 
Structure  of  the  Cerebral  Convclutiona. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  New  York,  1869,  vol.  iii.,  p.  517.) 
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The  mode  of  connection  between  the  cellular  and  the 
fibrous  elements  of  the  nervous  system  has  already  been 
considered,  and  does  not  demand  further  mention.*  We 
will  also  pass  over  the  amorphous  matter,  nuclei,  myelo- 
cytes, etc.,  found  in  the  central  nervous  matter,  as  these 
points  possess  little  or  no  physiological  interest. 

General  Properties  of  the  Cerebrum. — ^By  the  general 
properties  of  the  cerebrum,  we  mean  the  effect,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  effect,  observed  when  the  gray  or  white  substance 
is  subjected  to  direct  irritation.  While  some  of  the  older 
writers  state  that  the  brain  is  both  iiTitable  and  sensible,' 
nearly  all  authorities,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  are  agreed 
that  direct  stimulation  of  the  white  or  the  gray  substance  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  brain  produces  neither  pain  nor 
convulsive  movements.  Among  the  numerous  experimenters 
who  have  exposed  the  brain  and  noted  the  absence  of  pain 
and  convulsions  after  direct  stimulation  of  both  the  gray 
and  the  white  matter,  may  be  mentioned  Flourens,"  Ma- 
gendie,*  and  Longet.  Longet  states  that  he  has  exposed  the 
cerebrum  in  goats,  and  irritated  both  the  white  and  the  gray 
substance  by  laceration,  cauterization  with  potash  and  nitric 
acid,  the  galvanic  current,  etc.,  with  purely  negative  results.* 
In  numerous  experiments  upon  pigeons,  we  have  invariably 
observed  the  same  insensibility  and  inexcitability  of  both 
the  gray  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. 

*  See  page  50. 

'  The  most  definite  experiments  on  this  point  are  those  made  by  Haller  and 
Zinn,  these  observers  noting,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  indications  of  pain,  and 
convulsive  movements,  immediately  following  mechanical  irritation  of  the  brain. 
(Haller,  Memoirea  tur  la  nature  aensible  et  irritahh  des  parties  du  corps  auhndl^ 
Lausanne,  1756,  p.  201,  et  scq.) 

*  Flourens,  Systhme  nervcuXy  Paris,  1842,  p.  18. 

^  Maoendie,  Lepons  sur  les  fonctions  et  les  maladies  du  systhne  nervenZy  Paris, 
1841,  tome  i.,  p.  176,  ei  seq. 

*  Lonoet,  Anatomie  ei  pkysiologie  du  systhne  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  tome  i, 
pp.  642,  644. 
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From  the  above  facts,  all  physiologists  of  the  present  day 
are  agreed  that  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
is  neither  excitable  nor  sensible,  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
terms  are  applied  to  the  ordinary  mixed  nerves.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  conducting  properties  of  the 
whitd  matter  of  the  brain,  but  the  nerve-fibres  here  seem  to 
conduct  impressions  conveyed  to  them  by  the  sensory  nerves 
and  the  stimulus  generated  by  the  nerve-cells,  without  being 
capable  of  receiving  or  conducting  artificial  impressions  ap- 
plied directly  to  their  substance. 

AVe  have  said  that  a  great  part  of  the  cerebral  substance 
seems  to  be  neither  excitable  nor  sensible  to  direct  stimula- 
tion ;  but  we  must  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  have  lately  been  shown  to 
possess  excitability,  their  action  being  confined  to  particular 
sets  of  muscles.  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  exposing  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  in  dogs,  found  that  certain  parts  of  its  an- 
terior portion  responded  to  a  feeble  galvanic  current.  The 
stimulation  was  applied  by  means  of  two  needles,  conducting 
a  feeble  galvanic  current,  introduced  through  the  gray  into  the 
white  substance.  Each  galvanization  produced  movements 
restricted  to  particular  sets  of  muscles ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  contractions  were  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
white  or  of  the  gray  substance.  Different  centres  for  the 
sets  of  muscles  were  accurately  determined.  The  centre  for 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
frontal  convolution  ;  external  to  that,  was  a  centre  for  the 
extensor  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  forelegs ;  and  so  on, 
other  centres  for  sets  of  muscles  being  found  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  hemispheres.  By  passing  an  interrupted  cur- 
rent through  these  parts,  tetanus  of  particular  muscles  was 
produced.  In  other  observations,  when  the  gray  substance 
was  removed  at  the  points  mentioned,  there  was  partial  loss 
of  power,  but  not  paralysis,  of  the  sets  of  muscles  correspond- 
ing to  the  centres  operated  upon.  The  authors  regarded 
this  as  due  to  a  loss  of  "  muscular  sense."      In  these  experi- 
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ments,  the  action  was  always  crossed.  It  was  also  found  that, 
after  severe  hsBmorrhage,  the  excitability  of  the  cerebrum 
quickly  disappeared,  which  may  account  for  the  negative  re- 
sults obtained  by  previous  experimenters.  No  motor  pro])- 
erties  were  found  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum.* 
The  experiments  just  cited  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
properties  of  the  cerebral  substance.  It  has  always  been  found 
dijficult  to  experiment  upon  the  great  encephalic  centres 
without  disturbing  the  physiological  conditions  so  seriously 
as  to  render  the  results  of  direct  observations  of  this  kind 
more  or  less  indefinite.  Now  that  it  is  ascertained  that,  in 
all  probability,  these  centres  readily  lose  their  normal  prop- 
erties as  a  simple  consequence  of  haemorrhage  and  exposure 
of  the  parts,  we  are  less  disposed  to  accept  the  older  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  cerebral  tissue  was  apparently  shown  to 
be  incapable  of  receiving  direct  artificial  impressions.  There 
can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  positive  results 
obtained  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  further  investigations  may  show  that  other 
parts  of  this  centre  are  excitable.  For  the  present,  we  can 
only  accept  the  definite  conclusions  drawn  by  these  physiolo- 
gists from  their  direct  experiments,  admitting  that  we  are 
prepared  to  learn,  from  further  observations,  that  other  parts 
have  analogous  properties. 

Fv/actioTia  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  history  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalon  belongs 
without  question  to  physiology,  and  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 

^  Fritsch  und  Hitzig,  Uehcr  die  electritche  ErrfgharJceit  dea  Grosahinu. — 
Archiv  fur  AncUomie,  Phyiiologie^  und  vmsemckafUiche  Mediein^  Leipzig,  1870, 
S.  300,  et  8cq. 

In  the  London  Lancet^  October  21,  1871,  No.  xvii.,  p.  581,  is  a  note  stating 
tXat  the  experiments  of  Fritach  and  Hitzig  have  been  confirmed  by  Schiflf.  Schiff 
is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  movements  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
brain-substance  do  not  depend  upon  direct  excitability  of  the  brain,  but  are  re- 
flex, the  result  of  irritation  of  parts  concerned  in  tactile  sensibility.  As  far  a^ 
we  know,  the  experiments  of  Schiff  have  not  yet  been  published  in  full. 
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sivd  and  interesting  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  science ;  but 
its  range  is  so  extensive,  that  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
science  by  itself,  and  is  only  treated  of  exhaustively  in  special 
treatises  on  psychology.  The  study  of  psychology  has  been 
pursued  by  the  method  of  observation  much  more  than  by 
direct  experiment.  It  comprehends,  it  is  true,  the  facts  de- 
duced from  experiments  upon  living  animals,  but  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  comparatively  few  and  their 
scope  is  restricted.  Nevertheless,  they  are  suflSciently  defi- 
nite ;  and  if  these  results  be  corrected  and  applied  to  the  hu- 
man subject  by  a  comparison  with  pathological  facts,  there 
still  remains  in  psychology  much  that  may  be  regarded  as 
within  the  range  of  experimental  physiology ;  for  pathologi- 
cal cases  are  very  frequently  available  to  the  physiologist  as 
accidental  experiments  indicating  the  functions  of  parts  of 
the  human  organism.  We  cannot  restrict  ourselves,  how- 
ever, to  this  method  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  phenom- 
ena ;  and  must  draw  upon  facts  in  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  anthropology,  and,  finally,  upon  the  direct  obser- 
vation and  classification  of  the  intellectual  processes. 

The  experimental  physiologist  has  shown  that  the  en- 
eephalon  may  receive  impressions  and  appreciate  them  as 
sensations ;  that  impressions  may  be  here  connected  and  give 
rise  to  various  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  intellectual 
existence ;  that  impressions  are  recorded  by  the  mcmoiy ; 
and,  finally,  that  certain  parts  are  endowed  with  special  func- 
tions. But  beyond  this,  psychology  is  a  science  mainly  of  in- 
trospective obser\"ation  ;  the  facts  contributed  by  the  experi- 
mentalist being  few  and  barren.  The  observer  of  intellectual 
phenomena  studies  the  process  of  development  of  the  mind. 
He  soon  separates  the  instinctive  phenomena,  observed 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  in  the  human  being  without  expe- 
rience, from  the  acts  which  follow  experience,  observation, 
the  recording  of  impressions  by  memory,  and  the  generation 
of  ideas.  He  brings  his  perfected  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
the  process  of  development  of  the  same  kind  of  intelligence 
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in  the  human  being  progressing  from  infancy  to  adult  life ; 
and  finally,  the  psychological  philosopher  attempts,  by  intro- 
spective observation,  to  study  the  workings  of  the  perfect 
intellect,  his  only  means  of  investigation  being  the  very  in- 
telHgence  he  is  endeavoring  to  comprehend. 

K  it  were  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  speculative  phi- 
losophy the  same  positive  methods  employed  with  success  in 
most  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  results  of  the  study  of  the 
mind  would  be  much  more  definite ;  for  we  would  then  be 
able  to  eliminate  much  that  is  purely  hypothetical,  resting 
on  no  established  basis  in  fiict.  As  we  are  studying  the 
mind  itself  with  the  mind,  and  as  many  psychologists  en- 
deavor to  submit  their  ideas  to  the  test  of  personal  expe- 
rience, it  is  necessary  that  the  investigator  should  be  entirely 
free  from  the  disturbing  elements  of  intellectual  inaccuracy 
or  unjustifiable  prejudice ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  effects  of 
early  impressions  made  by  faulty  education  are  not  often  en- 
tirely removable ;  and  notions  that  apparently  can  never  be 
supported  by  facts  are  apt  to  take  the  place  of  sound  philo- 
sophic reasoning.  Ideas  of  this  kind  might,  perhaps,  be  ra- 
tionally entertained  and  discussed  at  a  period  when  our  posi- 
tive physiological  knowledge  amoimted  to  almost  nothing, 
as  before  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  when  our  literature 
was  filled  with  disquisitions  upon  the  generation  of  the  "^*- 
intm^'*  the  location  of  the  passions,  etc. ;  but  as  knowledge 
has  advanced  and  as  established  facts  are  more  and  more  nu- 
merous and  available  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomcna,-the 
range  of  pure  speculation  should  become  more  and  more  re- 
stricted.* 

At  the  present  day,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  positive  facts  to  render  it  certain  that  there  is  and  can 

^  A  striking  example  of  rapid  advance  from  the  most  vague  and  absurd 
mysticism  toward  positive  physiological  knowledge  is  afforded  by  a  comparison 
of  the  ^^ (Economla  Regni  Animaliay^  written  by  Swedenborg,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  great 
work  by  Haller  {Elemenla  Fhi/sioloffia)^  published  only  a  few  years  later. 
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be  no  intelligence  without  brain-substance  ;  that  when  brain- 
substance  exists  in  a  normal  condition,  intellectual  phenom- 
ena are  manifested,  with  a  vigor  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  matter  existing;  that  destniction  of  brain-substance  pro- 
duces loss  of  intellectual  power ;  and  finally,  that  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  involves  a  physiological  destruction 
of  nervous  substance,  necessitating  regeneration  by  nutrition, 
here,  as  in  other  tissues  in  the  living  organism.  The  brain 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  for  this  state- 
ment would  imply  that  the  mind  exists  as  a  force,  indepen- 
dently of  the  brain  ;  but  the  mind  is  produced  by  the  brain- 
substance  ;  and  intellectual  force,  if  we  may  term  the  intellect 
a  force,  can  be  produced  only  by  the  transmutation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  matter. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  have  long  been  more  or  less 
fully  recognized,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  accurately  defined 
in  words  until  w^ithin  a  few  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  locate  the  different  mental  attri- 
butes in  particular  portions  of  the  brain.*  The  old  pseudo- 
science  of  phrenology  is  the  most  marked  example  of  such 
an  attempt ;  but  this  has  so  slight  a  basis  in  fact,  that  it  docs 
not,  at  the  present  day,  merit  serious  scientific  discussion. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  we  shall 
not  discuss  psychology,  except  in  so  far  as  physiologists  have 
been  able  to  connect  the  mind,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  a  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  we  will  dniw 
upon  experiments  on  living  animals,  facts  in  comparative 

'  Gall,  who«e  labors  have  hardly  received  proper  conBiderntion  at  the  hands 
of  many  physiological  writers,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  untenable  system  of  phrenology,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  ira 
mensely  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  ;  but  unfortunately, 
his  visionary  and  unsupported  theories  overshadowed  his  merits  as  an  exact 
anatomical  investigator.  As  we  do  not  enter  into  the  early  history  of  anatom- 
ical researches,  we  have  not  referred  before  to  his  great  work  in  six  volumes, 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  important  facts,  novel  and  interesting  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  (Gall,  Sur  lea  foticiions  du  cerveau  et  8ur  cdles  de  cha» 
cane  de  u*  parties^  Paris,  1822-^25.) 
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physiology,  in  pathology,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  rela^ 
tions  clearly  shown  to  exist  between  the  development  of  in- 
telligence and  cert:iin  of  the  nerve-centres,  in  different  races 
of  men  and  different  individuals.  With  regard  to  the  locatioD 
of  particular  functions  in  distinct  portions  of  the  cerebrum, 
we  have  but  little  definite  knowledge,  beyond  the  experi- 
ments already  cited  in  treating  of  the  irritability  of  the  cere- 
bral substance,  and  the  probable  location  of  the  faculty  of 
speech.  The  latter  point  will  be  fully  discussed  in  its  appro- 
priate place. 

Extirpation  of  the  Cerebrum  in  Animals. — It  is,  perhaps, 
suflBciently  evident,  from  anthropological  and  pathological 
observations,  as  well  as  the  study  of  comparative  physiology, 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  reside  in  the  encephalon ;  but 
these  methods  of  investigation  do  not  clearly  indicate  the 
special  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cranial  contents. 
We  have  seen,  in  our  general  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  simple  organ,  and  that  cer- 
tain parts,  though  they  are  bound  together  by  commissural 
fibres,  have  suflScient  anatomical  distinctness  to  lead  the 
physiologist  to  suppose  that  they  have  separate  and  peculiar 
properties  and  functions.  One  of  the  most  valuable  methods 
of  investigation  of  the  functions  of  these  separate  ganglia  is 
that  of  extirpation  of  one  or  more,  leaving  the  others,  as  far 
as  possible,  intact.  This  method  was  firet  employed  with 
marked  success  by  Flourens,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by 
numerous  experimenters.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  is  no  subject  of  physiological  inquiry  in  which  it 
is  so  diflScult  to  apply  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals  to 
the  human  subject,  and  none  in  which  the  results  of  experi- 
ments should  be  received  with  greater  caution.  The  reason 
for  this  is  apparent  enough.  The  brain  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  man  are  so  far  superior  to  the  development  of  this 
organ  and  its  properties  in  the  lower  animals,  that  some 
philosophers  have  regarded  the  human  intelligence  as  distinct 
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in  nature  as  well  as  in  amount.  Although  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  accept  this  proposition,  regarding,  as  we 
must,  the  intelligence  of  man  as  simply  superior  in  develop- 
ment to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  evident  that  this 
difference  in  the  degree  of  development  is  so  enormous  as  to 
render  the  human  mind  hardly  comparable  jvith  the  intellect- 
ual attributes  of  animals  low  in  the  scale.  But  when  the 
human  brain  is  slightly  developed,  as  in  idiots,  or  when 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  simply  diminished  in  activity, 
as  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  the  being  is  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion very  like  that  of  some  of  the  lower  animals. 

Experiments  upon  different  classes  of  animals  show  clear- 
ly that  the  brain  is  less  important,  as  regards  the  ordinary 
manifestations  of  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  its  relative  de- 
velopment is  smaller.  For  example :  if  we  remove  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  in  fishes  or  reptiles,  the  movements  which 
we  call  voluntary  may  be  but  little  affected ;  while,  if  the 
same  mutilation  be  performed  in  birds  or  some  of  the  mam- 
malia, the  diminished  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  much 
more  marked.  It  would  be  plainly  unphilosophic  to  assume, 
because  a  fish  or  a  frog  will  swim  in  water  and  execute 
movements  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres,  very  like 
those  of  the  uninjured  animal,  that  the  feeble  intelligence 
possessed  by  these  animals  is  not  destroyed  by  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  in  the  very 
lowest  of  the  vertebrates,  the  functions  of  the  ncr\^ous  cen- 
tres are  not  the  same  as  in  higher  animals.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  fish  (the  lancet-fish,  Amphiaxus  lanceolatus)^  that 
has  no  brain,  all  of  the  functions  of  animal  life  being  regu- 
lated by  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.*  It  is  essen- 
tial, in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  upon 
the  brain  in  the  lower  animals  to  human  physiology,  to  iso- 
late, as  far  as  possible,  the  distinct  manifestations  of  intclli- 

'  Meynert,  in  Stricker,  Handhich  der  Lehre  von  den  Oewcben^  Leipzig,  1868, 
S.  695 ;  and,  Van  dkr  Hoeten,  Handbook  of  Zoology^  Cambridge,  1868,  vol  ii, 
p.  66. 
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gence,  from  automatic  movements.  Bearing  in  mind,  then, 
the  difficulties  of  tlie  question  and  the  caution  with  which 
all  observations  upon  the  great  nerve-centres  of  the  lower 
animals  must  be  received  in  their  applications  to  pure  human 
physiology,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  phenomena  follow- 
ing removal  or  injury  of  the  cerebrum  in  direct  experiments. 
In  1822  and  1823,  Flourens  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  his  remarkable  observations  upon  the 
different  parts  composing  the  enccphalon.  His  experiments 
are  so  familiar  to  physiologists,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  give  his  general  conclusions.  As  regards  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  he  found  that  the  complete  removal  of  these 
parts  in  living  animals,  frogs,  pigeons,  fowls,  mice,  moles, 
cats,  and  dogs,  was  invariably  followed  by  stupor,  apparent 
loss  of  intelligence,  and  absence  even  of  the  ordinary  instinc- 
tive acts.  Animals  thus  mutilated  retained  general  sensibil- 
ity and  the  power  of  voluntary  movements,  but  were  thought 
to  be  deprived  of  the  special  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
and  taste.  As  regards  general  sensibility  and  voluntary 
movements,  Flourens  was  of  the  opinion  that  animals  de- 
prived of  their  cerebral  lobes  possessed  sensation,  but  had 
lost  the  power  of  perception,  and  that  they  could  execute 
voluntary  movements  when  an  irritation  was  applied  to  any 
part,  but  had  lost  the  power  of  making  such  movements  in 
obedience  to  a  spontaneous  effort  of  the  will.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  observed  was  entire  loss  of 
memory  and  the  power  of  connecting  ideas.  The  voluntary 
muscular  system  was  enfeebled,  but  not  paralyzed.  Removal 
of  one  hemisphere  produced,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals 
experimented  upon,  enfeeblement  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
opposite  side,  but  the  intellectual  faculties  were  in  part  or 
entirely  retained.  Removal  of  even  a  considerable  portion 
of  both  hemispheres  was  followed  by  no  very  marked  effect 
as  regards  the  intelligence.* 

^  Flourens,  Recherches  expert inentales  sur  les  proprietes  d  let  fonctions  du 
si/sterti€  ncrvettXj  Paris,  1842,  pp.  18,  31,  98,  etc. 
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The  observations  of  Flourons  have  been  repeated  by  nu- 
Dierous  experimentalists,  and  were,  in  the  main,  confirmed, 
except  as  regards  the  special  senses.  Bouillaud,  in  1826, 
made  a  large  number  of  observations  on  pigeons,  fowls,  rab- 
bits, etc.,  in  which,  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres,  he 
noted  the  persistence  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.* 
Longet  finally  demonstrated  the  fact  that  both  sight  and 
hearing  arc  retained  after  extirpation  of  the  hemispheres, 
even  more  clearly  than  Bouillaud,  by  the  following  experi- 
ments: He  removed  the  hemispheres  from  a  pigeon,  the 
animal  surviving  the  operation  eighteen  days.  AVTien  this 
animal  was  placed  in  a  dark  room  and  a  light  was  suddenly 
brought  near  the  eyes,  the  iris  contracted  and  the  animal 
winked ;  "  but  it  was  remarkable,  that  when  a  lighted  candle 
was  moved  in  a  circle,'  and  at  a  sufficient  distance,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  sensation  of  heat,  the  pigeon  executed  an 
analogous  movement  with  the  head."  An  examination  after 
death  showed  that  the  removal  of  the  cerebrum  had  been 
complete.  An  animal  deprived  of  the  hemispheres  also 
opened  the  eyes  at  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  gave  other 
evidence  that  the  sense  of  hearing  was  retained.' 

With  regard  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  their  presence  than  to  ascertain  that 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  retained.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  abolished,  if  the  hemi- 
spheres be  carefully  removed,  leaving  the  olfactory  ganglia 
intact ;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  extirpation  of 
the  cerebrum  affects  the  sense  of  taste ;  indeed,  in  young 
cats  and  dogs,  Longet  has  noted  evidences  of  a  disagreeable 
impression  following  the  introduction  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  colocynth  into  the  mouth,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  same 
animals  in  a  normal  condition.' 

^  Bouillaud,  Recherches  eiperimeniaiea  sur  lesfonctioM  ducerveau. — Journal 
de  phyKtotoffie^  Paris,  1830,  tome  x.,  p.  36,  et  9cq. 

•  I^XGET,  Traite  de  pfiysiologie^  Pari?,  1869,  tome  iii.,  pp.  828,  329. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  480. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble, the  condition  of  an  animal  after  complete  extirpation  of 
the  cerebrum,  as  observed  in  numerous  experiments  that  we 
have  ourselves  made  on  this  subject,  premising  the  statement 
tliat  these  are  merely  repetitions  of  observations  made  by 
other  physiologists. 

A  pigeon,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  is  deprived 
of  the  hemispheres,  by  removing  the  calvarium  and  carefully 
scooping  out  the  parts  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  This 
operation  is  usually  not  difficult,,  and  the  haemorrhage  is  soon 
arrested  spontaneously.  The  slit  in  the  scalp  is  closed  with 
sutures,  and  the  animal  is  set  at  liberty. 

The  appearance  of  the  animal  after  this  mutilation  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  There  immediately  supervenes 
a  condition  of  stupor.  There  is  usually  no  attempt  at  move- 
ment, and,  though  the  pigeon  stands  upon  its  feet,  the  head 
is  almost  buried  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  the  eyes  are 
closed,  and  the  attitude  is  one  of  absolute  indifference  to 
surrounding  conditions.  The  muscles  seem  to  act  with  just 
sufficient  vigor  to  maintain  the  standing  position.  If  we 
pinch  one  of  the  toes,  or  grasp  the  beak,  there  is  evident 
sensation,  and  a  persistent  and  more  or  less  vigorous  effort 
is  made  to  release  the  part.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from 
these  and  other  tests,  that  sensation  and  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion  are  retained ;  but  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  left 
quiet,  it  relapses  into  its  stupid  condition,  makes  no  effort 
to  escape,  and  apparently  loses  immediately  all  recollection 
of  having  been  disturbed.  The  irritation  has  evidently  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  discomfort,  and  has  given  rise  to  a 
volimtary  muscular  effort ;  but  there  has  been  no  idea  of 
danger,  nor  an  intelligent  effort  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
disagreeable  or  painful  impression. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  experiments  such  as  we 
have  just  alluded  to,  that  the  animal  sees  and  hears,  and 
retains  the  sense  of  taste  ;  but  it  connects  no  idea  with  any 
thing  seen,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol,  which,  under  natural 
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conditions,  would  excite  terror  and  an  idea  of  danger,  simply 
causes  the  pigeon  to  give  evidence  that  the  sound  has  been 
heard.  As  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the 
animal  has  the  sense  of  smell,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  establish  this  point  experimentiilly.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
animal  mav  feel  the  want  of  water  and  food,  but  it  has  no 
idea  of  relieving  these  sensations  by  drinking  and  eating, 
and,  if  left  to  itself,  will  die  of  inanition. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  experi- 
mentalists with  regard  to  spontaneous  voluntary  movements 
in  animals  deprived  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  ex- 
perimental conditions  necessary  for  determining  this  point 
are  the  following :  The  observer  must  be  certain  that  the 
removal  of  the  hemispheres  has  been  complete ;  for  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  even  when  a  small  amount  of  cere- 
bral substance  has  escaped,  the  functions  of  these  lobes  are 
not  entirely  abolished.  Again,  we  must  be  equally  certain 
that  movements  which  seem  to  be  due  to  a  spontaneous  act 
of  volition  take  place  when  the  animal  has  not  been  aroused 
from  the  condition  of  stupor  which  results  from  the  opera- 
tion. Generally,  when  the  animal  is  left  to  itself,  the  con- 
dition of  stupor  persists ;  but  when  aroused  by  artificial 
means,  it  will  walk  a  few  steps,  plume  the  feathers,  shake 
its  head,  and  make  various  voluntary  movements  without 
further  irritation,  soon  relapsing,  however,  into  somnolency. 
One  of  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  of  the  recent  observ- 
ers of  these  phenomena,  Vulpian,  asserts  without  reserve, 
that  an  animal,  deprived  completely  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, is  incapable  of  a  spontaneous  voluntary  effort  ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  an  unqualified  adoption  of  this  opinion. 
With  regard  to  a  rabbit,  from  which  Vulpian  had  removed 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  striata,  he  makes 
the  following  statement :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
rabbit  is  completely  deprived  of  spontaneous  volition.  All 
its  movements,  which  are,  indeed,  much  less  varied  than 
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tliose  of  a  bird  operated  on  in  the  same  manner,  are  ex- 
clusively and  directly  due  to  a  stimulation  produced  by 
exterior  excitations,  or  by  interior  inclinations,  such  as  fa- 
tigue, etc."  * 

In  view  of  the  very  great  variety  of  movements  that 
occur  in  animals  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  define  precisely  what  movements  are  due  to  vol- 
untary action  depending  upon  some  external  or  interior  im- 
pression, which  are  really  reflex  voluntary  movements,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  arise  from  a  spontaneous 
and,  perhaps,  an  intelligent  etibrt  of  the  will.  These  }X)int3 
have  been  so  admirably  described  in  a  recent  article,  by 
Oninnis,  that  we  quote  his  concluding  summary  : 

"  As  a  summary,  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  in  the  suj)e- 
rior  animals,  the  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  does 
not  cause  to  disappear  any  of  the  movements  that  previous- 
ly existed.  Only,  these  movements  assume  certain  pccidiar 
characters.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  regular,  they 
have  the  true  normal  type,  for  no  psychical  influence  inter- 
venes to  modify  them  ;  the  locomotor  apparatus  is  brought 
into  action  without  interferences,  and  one  could  almost  say 
that  the  ensemhle  of  movements  is  then  more  normal  than 
in  the  normal  condition. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  movements  executed  take 
place  inevitably  after  certain  excitations.  It  is  a  nccej^sity 
that  the  frog  placed  in  water  should  swim,  and  that  the 
])igeon  thrown  into  the  air  should  fly.  The  physiologist 
can  then,  at  will,  in  an  animal  without  the  brain,  detennine 
such  and  such  an  act,  limit  it,  arrest  it ;  he  can  anticipate 
the  movements  and  affirm  in  advance  that  they  will  take 
]>lace  under  certain  conditions,  absolutely  as  the  chemist 
knows  in  advance  the  reactions  that  he  will  obtain  in  mix- 
inii:  certain  bodies. 

"Another  peculiarity  in  the  movements  that  take  place, 
when  the  cerebral  lobes  arc  removed,  is  their  continuation 

'  VcLPiAN,  Systems  ncrveux^  Paris,  1866,  p.  680. 
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after  a  first  impression.  On  the  ground,  a  frog  without  the 
brain  when  irritated  makes,  in  general,  two  or  three  jumps 
at  the  most ;  it  is  rare  that  it  makes  but  one.  l^laced  in 
water,  it  continues  the  movement  of  natation  until  it  meets 
with  an  obstacle  ;  it  is  the  same  in  the  carj^,  eel,  etc.  The 
pigeon  continues  to  fly,  the  duck  and  goose  continue  to 
swim,  etc.  AVo  should  say  that  there  is  a  sj)ring  which 
needs  for  its  action  a  first  impulsion,  and  which  is  stopped 
by  the  slightest  resistance.  Uut,  what  is  striking,  is  pre- 
cisely that  continuation  of  the  condition  once  determined, 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  connecting  the  facts  observed  in 
an  animal  deprived  of  the  cerebral  lobes  with  those  which 
constitute  the  characteristic  properties  of  inorganic  matter. 
Brought  into  movement,  the  animal  without  a  brain  retains 
the  movement  until  there  is  exhaustion  of  the  conditions  of 
movement,  or  until  it  meets  with  resistance ;  taken  in  re- 
pose, it  remains  in  the  state  of  inertia  until  an  exterior 
cause  intervenes  to  bring  it  out  of  this  condition.  It  is 
living^  inert  mattery  * 

There  is  now  no  room  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
persistence  of  general  sensibility  after  removal  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  experiment  upon  a  pigeon  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  this  point ;  but  the  susceptibility  to  pain  has  been 
much  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  other  animals.  A'ulpian, 
in  describing  the  condition  of  animals  o])erated  u])on  in  this 
way,  illustrates  the  persistence  of  sensibility  in  rats  and  rab- 
bits, by  the  violent  cries  which  follow  painful  im]>ressions.^ 

In  concluding  our  consideration  of  the  observations  upon 
inferior  animals,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  discuss  briefly  cer- 
tain late  experiments,  which  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  from  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  show  that  sponta- 
neous volition  exists  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
brum.    These  experiments  have  been  most  ably  and  satis- 

'  Ommus,  RecJurchn  nrpentnentales  sur  Us  phenonuuea  cojw'cutiftt  ti  rahlailon 
du  cerf'cnu. — Journal  dc  Vanaiomie^  Paris,  ISVO-*?!,  tome  vii.,  p.  044. 
*  Vllpiak,  SyUeme  nerveux,  Fari«,  1866,  p.  667. 
122 
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factorily  analyzed  by  Vulpian.*  Goltz  argues,  from  experi- 
ments on  frogs  and  the  movements  executed  after  extirpation 
of  the  brain,  that  these  animals  make  intelligent  muscular 
efforts  when  deprived  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  the  phenom- 
ena observed  after  this  mutilation  are  indeed  very  curious. 
As  was  shown  by  Vulpian,  in  his  own  experiments,  frogs  and 
fishes  thrown  into  water  will  swim  about  and  the  frogs  will 
even  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  water,  but  then  they  im- 
mediately relapse  into  a  torpid  condition.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive that  these  facts  are  in  opposition  to  the  statement  just 
made  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  spontaneous  volition  in 
birds  and  the  mammalia,  particularly  in  view  of  the  slight 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  as  compared  with 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrate  animals. 
The  views  lately  advanced  by  Voit  are  based  upon  an  iso- 
lated experiment  upon  a  pigeon  that  was  kept  alive  for  five 
months  after  the  cerebral  lobes  had  been,  as  stated  by  Voit, 
completely  removed.  At  first  the  pigeon  presented  the  phe- 
nomena usually  observed  after  this  operation  ;  but  it  gradu- 
ally recovered,  until  finally  it  seemed  entirely  normal,  with 
the  single  exception  that  it  never  would  eat,  all  food  being 
introduced  forcibly.  Five  months  after  the  operation,  the 
pigeon  was  killed  and  the  encephalic  cavity  was  found  fiUed 
with  a  white  substance  containing  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres 
and  nerve-cells.  Voit  never  before  observed  any  tiling  like 
regeneration  of  the  nervous  substance  or  so  complete  a  res- 
toration of  the  cerebral  functions  ;  and  he  regarded  this  as 
an  instance  of  anatomical  and  physiological  regeneration  of 
the  hemispheres.  The  objections  to  accepting  this  observa- 
tion with  the  physiological  conclusions  presented  by  Voit 
are,  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  probable,  that  the  hemi- 
spheres were  not  entirely  removed,  and  that  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  encephalon  had  advanced  to  occupy  in  part 
the  space  originally  filled  by  the  extirpated  mass.'    Wliilo 

*  Archives  de  physioioffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  801. 

'  Goltz,  Coniributiom  d  VHade  det  fonctions  du  cerveau  de  la  grenouilU  ; 
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we  do  not  assume  that  anatomical  and  fmictional  regenera- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  in  a  pigeon  is  impossible,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  an  extraordinary  statement  as  that  made 
by  Voit  cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve,  upon  the  basis 
of  a  single  observation.* 

Pathological  Facta  hearing  upon  the  Functions  of  the 
Cereh^m, — A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  which  attend 
certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  in  the  human 
subject,  such  as  laceration  or  pressure  from  effusion  of  blood, 
softening  of  the  nervous  substance,  etc.,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  functions  of  certain  distinct  por- 
tions of  the  encephalon.  Cerebral  lijcmorrhagc  very  common- 
ly involves  the  corpus  striatum,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  then  we  have  paralysis  of  motion  limited  to  the  side  of 
the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion.  Wlicn  the  optic  thalamus  is 
affected,  there  is  impairment  of  sensibility  upon  the  opposite 
half  of  the  body.  These  facts  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  conductors  from  and  to  the  cerebrum. 
It  is  not  very  common  to  observe  lesions  confined  to  the 
gray  or  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  but  when  this 
occurs,  and  when  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  corpora 
striata  or  optic  thalami,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  motion  or 
sensation,  though  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  upon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to 
the  injury.     Experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  have 

Rosenthal,  Siur  lc8  mouvemcnls  qui  ont  lieu  apns  rablation  des  lumisj^res 
ccrebraux ;  Sur  un  pigeon  auquel  leprofc»8e\tr  Voit  avail  enltve  ks  Jthnisphtrrs 
'eertbraux  daru  le  mcis  de  juillet  1861  ;  VoiT,  Obxervaiiojis  9itr  VaUation  d*s 
hemispht-res  eertbraux  chez  le  jAgton. — Archives  dc  p/tt/siologie^  Paris,  1860,  tome 
ii.,  p.  801. 

*  VoiT,  Phtfiorn^nea  qui  suivcrU  Vablalion  des  henwplurcs  du  crrveau  chez  let 
pigeons. — Revue  des  eours  scientifqucs^  Paris,  1868-1869,  tome  vi.,  p.  256. 

Tliis  obserration  has  olrea<ly  been  detailed  in  full,  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  possible  regeneration  of  the  nerve-centres  after  extirpation. 
(See  page  63.) 
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confirmed  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  pathologi* 
cal  facts.  In  frogs,  fishes,  and  birds,  when  one  hemisphere 
has  been  removed,  the  evidences  of  feebleness  of  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side  are  not  very  marked ;  but  they  are  quite 
distinct  in  the  adult  mammalia.  Vulpian  noted,  in  experi- 
ments upon  dogs,  that  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  produced  feebleness,  but  a  very  incom- 
plete paralysis  of  motion  upon  the  opposite  side.* 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  admitted  in  pathology,  that  loss 
of  cerebral  substance  from  repeated  haemorrhage  is  sooner 
or  later  followed  by  impairment  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
This  point  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  in  a  single 
instance,  but  an  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
shows  impaired  memory,  tardy,  inaccurate,  and  feeble  con- 
nection of  ideas,  abnormal  irritability  of  temper,  with  a  child- 
ish susceptibility  to  petty  or  imaginary  annoyances,  easily- 
excited  emotional  manifestations,  and  a  variety  of  phenom- 
ena denoting  abnormally  feeble  intellectual  power,  following 
any  considerable  loss  of  cerebral  substance.  In  short,  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  brain  all  go  to  show  that  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  reside  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

As  a  final  argument  drawn  from  pathology,  in  favor  of 
the  view  just  stated,  we  have  only  to  allude  to  the  size  of 
the  brain  in  certain  cases  of  idiocy.  Prof.  Hammond,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Is  crvous  System,"  has 
cited  several  examinations  of  the  brain  in  idiots,  in  which 
this  organ  has  been  found  to  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
ordinary  weight ;  as  the  cases  reported  by  Tiedemann,  of 
19f ,  2oJ,  and  22^  ounces,  in  three  idiots,  whose  ages  were, 
respectively,  sixteen,  forty,  and  fifty  years.*  A  case  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Gore,  of  an  idiotic  woman,  forty-two  years 
of  age,  whose  brain  weighed  ten  ounces  and  five  grains ; ' 

^  Vulpian,  St/sltme  nervrnx^  Paris,  1866,  p.  6TY. 
*  Hammond,  iJheascs  of  the  Kervom  Sj/stcm^  New  York,  1871,  p.  826. 
^  Gore,  Aoiice  of  a  case  of  MUro-crjthafi/. — Anthropological  Jierinc^  London, 
1868,  No.  i.,  p.  170. 
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and  one  is  reported  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  an  idiotic  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  whose  brain  weighed  but  8i  ounces.*  *  Mr.  Brad- 
ley,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Jouimal  of  Anatomy  and  Phijs- 
iology^  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  brain  of  an 
idiot,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  extremely  emaciated  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  he  weighed  but  sixty  pounds.  The. 
encephalon,  including  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  pons, 
weighed  twenty-eight  ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  was  as  1  to  5*5.  In  the  healthy 
adult  male,  of  ordinary  weight,  the  encephalon  weighs  fifty 
ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebnim 
is  as  1  to  8^.  Mr.  Bradley  calls  attention  to  the  proportion 
of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  in  this  case,  stating  that 
this  is  common  in  the  encephalon  of  idiots.*  In  idiots,  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  generally  much  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard ;  and  in  the  case  reported  by  Bradley,  the  proportionate 
weight  of  the  encephalon  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  healthy  adult.  If,  for  example,  we  double 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  brain,  we  would  have,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  weight,  an  encephalon 
of  fifty-six  ounces.  This  point,  however,  cannot  be  admitted 
as  an  argument  against  the  fact  that  congenital  idiocy  is 
usually  attended  with  an  abnormally  small  development  of 
the  hemispheres.  Most  idiots  take  little  or  no  exercise  ;  they 
are  under-sized,  and  have  but  little  muscular  vigor ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  general  development  of  the  body  is  more 
or  less  a  consequence  of  the  abnormal  cerebral  condition. 

*  Marshall^  Brain  and  Caharium  of  a  3ficrot'ep?iaff. — Anthropological  Rb" 
view^  London,  1863,  Xo.  ii.,  Appendix,  containing  the  Transactions  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  London^  p.  ix. 

*  Bradlct,  Desa'iption  of  the  Brain  of  an  Lliot. — Journal  of  Auatomi/  and 
Phifsiolorpj^  Cambridge  and  London,  ISTI,  vol.  vi.,  p.  67. 

Gratiolet,  in  an  article  on  microcophalT,  states  that  the  development  of  the 
cerebellum,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cerebrum,  is  enormous,  and  that 
the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  encephalon  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  (Memoire  sur  la  microcephalic. — Journal  de  la  physiohgie,  Paris, 
1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  115.) 
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We  might  compare  the  wciglit  of  tlie  body  in  Mr.  Bradley 's 
case  with  that  of  a  child  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
and  at  this  period  of  life,  according  to  the  tables  compiled 
by  Quain,  the  average  weight  of  the  encephalon  is  45*96 
ounces,  for  the  male,  and  40*78  ounces,  for  the  female.* 

The  statements  just  made  with  regard  to  the  brains  of 
idiots  refer  to  cases  characterized  by  complete  absence  of  in- 
telligence, and  furthermore,  probably,  by  very  small  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances 
of  idiocy,  the  body  being  of  ordinary  size,  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  encephalon  is  little  if  any  below  the  average.  L61ut 
reports  several  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  these,  a  deaf- 
mute  idiot,  forty-three  years  of  age,  a  little  above  the  ordinary 
stature,  presenting  "  idiocy  of  the  lowest  degree ;  no  speech ; 
almost  no  sign  of  intelligence  ;  no  care  for  cleanliness,"  the 
encephalon  weighed  48*32  oz.  Other  cases  of  idiots  of 
medium  stature  are  given,  in  which  the  brain  weighed  but 
little  less  than  the  normal  average.  *  These  facts  illustrate 
the  difficulty  of 'subordinating  individual  observations  to  any 
general  rule,  and  this  is  particularly  marked  with  regard  to 
the  brain,  the  structure  of  which  is  so  complex  and  difficult 
of  investigation. 

Comparative  Develojmient  of  the  Cerebruin  in  the  Lower 
Animals, — It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  animals  as  compared 
with  the  human  subject,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  hemi- 
spheres with  intelligence.  In  man,  the  cerebrum  presents  an 
immense  preponderance  in  weight  over  other  portions  of  the 
encephalon  ;  and  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  cerebnmi 
is  even  less  in  weight  than  the  cerebellum.  In  man,  also,  not 
only  the  relative  but  the  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  greater 
than  in  lower  animals,  with  but  two  exceptions.     Todd  cites 

*  Quain,  ElemenU  of  Anatomy^  London,  1867,  vol.  ii.,  p.  569. 
'  Lklct,  Du  poids  du  ccrveau  considere  dans  8e$  rapports  arec  le  devehjipemeni 
de  rinielligence, — Physiologie  de  lapensee^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  808. 
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ft  number  of  observations  made  upon  the  brains  of  elephants, 
in  which  the  weights  ranged  from  nine  to  ten  pounds.* 
Kudolphi  gives  the  weiglit  of  the  encephalon  of  a  whale, 
seventy-five  feet  long,  as  considerably  over  five  pounds." 
With  the  exception  of  tliese  animals,  man  possesses  the  . 
largest  brain  in  the  zoological  scale. 

Another  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  de- 
velopment of  cerebral  convolutions  in  certain  animals,  by  . 
which  the  relative  amount  of  gray  matter  is  increased.  In 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  surface  of  tlie  hemispheres  is 
smooth;  but  in  many  mammalia,  especially  in  those  remark- 
able for  intelligence,  the  cerebrum  presents  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  convolutions,  as  it  does  in  the  human  subject.^ 

Comparing  the  relative  size  of  the  brain,  its  complexity 
of  organization,  and  the  increase  of  its  gray  substance  by 
convolutions,  with  the  development  of  intelligence  in  the 
animal  scale,  it  is  so  evident  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  that  this  point  in  our  argument 
6c6ms  to  need  no  farther  discussion. 

DevelopinerU  of  tlve  Cerebrum  in  Different  Races  of  Men 
and  in  Different  Individuals. — It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  in  the  different  races  of  men,  the  cerebrum  " 
is  developed  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  power ;  and 
in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race,  the  same  general 
rule  obtains.  Still,  this  law  presents  marked  exceptions. 
Certain  brains  in  *an  inferior  race  may  be  larger  than  the 
average  in  the  superior  race  ;  and  it  is  frequently  observed 
that  unusual  intellectual  vigor  is  coexistent  with  a  small 
brain,  and  the  reverse.  These  exceptions,  however,  do  not 
take  away  from  the  force  of  the  original  proposition.     As 

*  Todd,  CydopcBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy»iologif^  London,  1839-'4'7,  vol.  iii., 
p.  664,  Article,  Nervous  Centres. 

'  RuDOLPHi,  Gruudiss  der  Physiologie^  Berlin,  1823,  Bd.  ii.,  Erete  AbUici- 
lung,  S.  12. 

*  Van  der  IIoeten,  Handbook  of  Zoolo^^  Cambridge,  1858,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  42, 
227,  358,  596. 
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regards  races,  the  rule  is  found  invariable,  when  a  snflSeient 
^umber  of  observations  are  analyzed,  and  the  same  holds 
true  in  comparing  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  the  same 
race.  Average  men  have  an  advantage  over  average  women 
of  about  six  ounces  of  cerebral  substance ;  and,  while  many 
women  are  far  superior  in  intellect  to  many  men,  such  in 
stances  arc  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  invalidate  the  general 
law,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  capacity  and 
mental  vigor  goes  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  cerebral  sub- 
stance. If  we  acjccpt  the  view,  which  is  in  every  way  rea- 
sonable, that  the  gi'ay  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
is  the  generator  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  com- 
paring different  individuals  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
definite  relation  between  brain-substance  and  intelligence, 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  gray  matter ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  sec  how  this  can  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  proper  training  and  exercise 
develop  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  that  thereby  the  brain  is  increased  in  power,  as  are  the 
muscles,  under  analogous  conditions.  This  will  perhaps  ex- 
plain some  of  the  exceptions  above  indicated  ;  but  an  addi- 
tional explanation  may  be  found  in  differences  in  the  quality 
of  brain-substance  in  different  individuals,  independently  of 
the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  One  evidence  that 
these  differences  in  the  quality  of  intellectual  working  matter 
exist  is,  that  some  small  brains  actually  accomplish  more 
and  better  work  than  some  large  brains.  This  fact  may  be 
due  to  differences  in  training,  to  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  some  individuals  of  certain  qualities,  to  intensity 
and  pertinacity  of  purpose,  capacity  for  persistent  labor  in 
certain  directions,  a  fortunate  direction  of  the  mental  cfi'orts, 
opportunity  and  circumstances,  etc.  But,  aside  from  these 
considerations,  there  are  analogies  in  the  muscuLir  system, 
which  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  there  are  impor- 
tant individual  diiierences  in  the  quality  of  generating  ner- 
vous matter. 
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We  have  in  our  mind  at  this  moment  two  persons,  in  a 
condition  of  perfect  health  and  nmscular  development,  who 
have  devoted  about  fifteen  years  to  the  same  kind  of  athletic 
exercise,  but  who  present  the  most  marked  diftcrences  in 
mnscnlar  power.  One  of  these  has  an  enonnously-developed 
muscular  system,  the  muscles  being  large  and  as  hard  as  is 
ever  seen.  In  this  individual,  the  arm  over  the  biceps  meas- 
ures seventeen  inches  in  circumference.  lie  can  raise  from 
the  shoulder  with  the  right  hand  and  stand  erect  with  the 
arm  straight  under  a  weight  of  a  little  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  other  individual  has  muscles  of  about  the  same 
hardness,  but  verv  much  smaller.  Ilis  arm  measures  over 
the  bicepd  a  little  more  than  fourteen  inches ;  but  he  can 
raise  from  the  shoulder  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pounds.  A  third  individual  can  "  put  up  "  from  the 
shoulder,  a  dumb-bell  of  the  cnonnous  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds.  This  feat  we  have  seen  executed, 
and  have  accurately  verified  the  weight.  The  gentleman 
referred  to,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Pennell,  of  Xew  York,  is  not  a 
professional  gymnast,  but  is  one  of  the  strongest  men,  in  this 
particular  exercise,  on  record,  certainly  in  this  country.  Ilis 
height  is  five  feet  ten  inches ;  weight,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds,  without  clothing;  his  muscles  are  large, 
but  rather  soft.  As  this  exhibition  of  muscular  power  is, 
we  believe,  almost  unparalleled,  we  may  state  that  the  weight 
is  pushed  slowly  and  gradually  from  the  shoulder,  the  arm  is 
straightened,  and  the  body  is  brought  to  an  erect  position 
under  the  weight,  which  is  held  perfectly  balanced  in  the 
right  hand  for  several  seconds.  Less  striking  examples  of 
such  dificrences  in  muscidar  quality  are  innumerable,  and 
must  have  been  observed  bv  those  interested  in  athletic  exer- 
cise ;  and  in  view  of  this,  it  seems  not  only  possible  but  prob- 
able, that  the  generating  portion  of  the  nervous  system  pos- 
sesses analogous  differences  in  quality  in  different  persons. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  our  argument,  we  present 
d  table  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  obsers^atious 
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of  the  comparative  weights  of  the  enceplialon  in  the  Cauca- 
sian, tne  negro,  and  tlie  intermediate  grades  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  two  races.  The  observations  in  this  table  are 
hardly  sufficient  in  number  to  establish  the  exact  relations 
between  the  brains  in  the  different  grades  of  color,  but  they 
illustrate  points  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  country,  where 
the  blachs  are  so  numerous,  m:  .1  where  the  union  of  the  two 
races,  white  and  black,  is  so  common.  As  far  as  the  re- 
sults go.  they  are  in  decided  opposition  to  those  given  by 
Ticdemaun,  in  his  remarkable  memoir  on  the  brain  of  the 
negro.' 

Wo  also  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  well-authenticated 
weigiits  of  the  enceplialon  in  men  whose  intellectual  faculties 
had  been  observed  during  life.'  This  latter  list  we  have  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  have  introduced  some  observa- 
tions not  found  in  the  works  on  physiology.  In  estimating 
the  intellectual  power  of  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  exact  conclusions,  except  with  regard  to  men  of  acknowl- 
edged eminence.  Still,  the  statements  are  as  accurate  as 
possible,  and  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Sev- 
eral of  the  examples  given  in  this  list  are  marked  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  mental  vigor  is  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  brain-substance.* 

*  TiKPKMAXX,  Da8  Him  dtn  Xcgera^  Heidelberg,  1837. 

-  We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  facial  angle  to  intelligence,  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  different 
races  of  men.  It  wai<  proposed  by  Camper  to  take  the  angle  made  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  moht  projecting  part  of  the  forehead  to 
the  alveol.e  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  another  passing  horizontally  back- 
ward from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first  line,  as  the  facial  angle.  This  angle 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  measure  of  the  projection  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  Numerous  observations  upon  the  facial  angle  in  different  races  were 
made  by  Camper  and  other  physiologists  and  ethnologists.  Tliey  show,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  the  angle  is  larger  in  man  than  in  any  of  the  inferior  animals,  and 
IB  largest  in  those  races  that  possess  the  greatest  development  of  intellectual 
power.  (Campkr,  J) inner tation  physique  8ur  /«  difftrcnca  rieflfs  que  pritetif^nl 
lea  trallH  du  visage^  etc.,  Autrecht,  1791.  Broca,  Sur  V angle  facial  ct  le  triangU 
fae'iuL — Mhiioires  cCafUhropohfgie^  Paris,  1871,  tome  i.,  p.  110.) 
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Ethnological  Table,  derieed  from  405  Avloptia  of  White  nnd  Negro 
Uraim.  Made  under  the  direction  of  burgeon  Ira  Riutell,  lltA 
MatiaehvMetU  Volvntetrt.^ 
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Table  of  Wei'ghtii  of  the  Eneephalon,  in  omifct,  ar. 
tome  of  Khom  the  Degree  of  Intelligence  is  wo 

1,  Cromwell,'  ngcd  SB  (not  aeofpted  by  pliTslolonisIa) 

i.  Bjron,*  aged  36  (not  accepted  bj  physiologists) 

8.  Cuvier,  iged  63 

4.  AbercroDibic,  aged  63 


'  SiNFOHD  B,  Hunt,  7*A«  Kegro  at  a  Soldier. — Quarterly  Journal  of  PtgeAa- 
logical  Mfdicine,  Xcw  York,  1867,  vol,  i.,  p.  182. 

•  Weight  taken  ftorn  WaqSer,  Fonclioiit  da  ecnvau. — Journal  de  la  phg. 
tiolagit,  raris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  BB6.  Soemin erring  {De  Corporii  Jlamani 
Fahriea,  TrajecU  ad  Moenum,  1798,  tonius  It.,  p.  -88)  states  tliat  he  examined 
the  ekull  of  Cromwell,  and  thinks,  from  the  size  of  the  crnnial  cavity,  that  (he 
weight  of  the  brain  ordinarily  given  niiut  be  inaccurate. 

'  Dittidion  of  Lord  Byron. — Jfedico-Chirurgical  Hceira,  London,  182,1,  vol. 
.i.  (American  Reprint),  p.  164.  The  tlutemcnt  is  quoted  from  tlie  Gazelle  de 
lante,  S5  August,  1834,  that  "tlu  eerebruin  and  certbetluin  teeijhtd  ttz  medi- 
cinal poaiidi,"  Tbia  equaU  79  ot  av.,  less  2B  grains.  This  niatemcnt  is  made 
on  the  aulhoritj  of  Dr.  Orutio,  and  is  certainly  inaccurate,  especially  aa  many 
biographers  of  Byron  stale  tbat  his  head  was  unusually  smaU. 
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6.  Ruloff,  aged  ^.3 ;  above  medium  stature  ;  executed  for  murder,  m 
1871;  well  versed  in  languages,  imagining  that  be  had  dis- 
covered new  and  important  principles  in  philology  .        .        .  59*00  oi 

6.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,»  aged  37  ;  killed  in  New  York,  in  1872 ;  illiterate, 

but  said  to  possess  great  executive  ability ;   notorious  for  co- 
lossal and  unscrupulous  financial  speculations  .        .         .  58*00  ^ 

7.  Spurzbeim 65*06  " 

8.  Adult  man ; '  an  idiot  siuce  two  jears  of  age        ....  54*95  " 

9.  Laborer,'  aged  22 ;  died  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  .         .        .  63*79  " 

10.  Daniel  Webster,  aged  70 63*50  ** 

11.  Celebrated  mathematician,'  aged  54;  above  the  ordinary  stature    53*41  ** 

12.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  45 ;  medium  stature;  of  less  than  ordi- 

nary intelligence,  and  uncultivated 53*12  ** 

13.  Celebrated  clinical  professor,*  aged  52  ;  medium  stature       .         .  52*88  " 

14.  Mathematician  of  the  first  rank,*  aged  78;  medium  stature  .  52*62  '* 

15.  Executed  criminal,^  aged  84  ;  rather  large  in  stature ;  ordinary  in- 

telligence, but  singular,  and  somewhat  cultivated      .         .         .  60*09  " 

16.  Dupuytren,  aged  58 49*68  " 

17.  Day-laborer,'  aged  49 48*85  " 

18.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  29;  medium  stature;  of  scarcely  ordi- 

nary intelligence,  and  uncultivated 48*81  " 

19.  Executed  criminal,^  aged  42 ;  a  little  above  medium  stature ;  in- 

telligence fine,  developed,  and  slightly  cultivated      .        .         .  48*81  " 

20.  Idiot,  of  a  very  low  degree  of  intelligence ;  *  aged  87  ;  a  little  above 

medium  fetature ;  movements  very  active  ....  48*67  " 

21.  Deaf-mute,'*  aged  43  ;    a  little  above  medium  stature ;  an  idiot,  of 

the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence 48*32  ** 

22.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  46 ;  medium  stature ;  of  ordinary  intelli- 

gence, uncultivated,  but  proud  and  vivacious  .        .        .  48*14  " 

23.  Man,  slightly  imbecile,*  aged  67 ;  medium  stature         .        .        .  48*14  " 

24.  Man  about  60  years  of  ago  * 48*14  " 

25.  Celebrated  philologist,^  aged  54  ;  5  feet  7^  inches  tall  .         .  47*90  ** 

26.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  34  ;  small  stature ;  intelligence  developed 

and  cultivated 47*79  " 

27.  Man,  about  24  years  of  age;*  died  of  aortic  insufficiency     ,         .  47*69  *' 

28.  Day-laborer,*  aged  51 47*44  " 

29.  Man  34  years  of  age;*  died  of  pneumonia 47*26  ** 


^  This  is  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  autopsy  of  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  by 
Dr.  E.  T.  T.  Marsh,  deputy  coroner,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cerebrum  weighed  51  ounces;  the  cerebellum, 
6  oz.,  and  the  pons,  1  oz. 

*  Wagner,  Journal  de  la  physiohgh^  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  558. 

*  Lelut,  Phifsioloffk  de  la  pemtc^  Paris,  1862,  tome  iL,  pp.  304-310. 

*  Lelut,  loc.  ciL  *  Wagner,  loc,  cU, 
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80.  Brigand  and  assassin,^  aged  32  ;  beheaded 46*91  oz. 

81.  Idiot  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence,'  aged  24 ;  medium  stature   46*56  ** 

82.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  2*7 ;  medium  stature ;  of  ordinary  and 

lincultiyated  intelligence 46*21  ** 

88.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  40 ;  at  least  of  medium  stature ;  intelli- 
gence developed  and  cultivated 46*21  ** 

84.  Raih^ad  laborer/  aged  23 46*21  '' 

85.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  29;  intelligence  hardly  ordinary,  and 

uncultivated 46-50  ** 

86.  Wood-cutter,*  aged  57 ;  died  of  vertebral  caries  .        .        .  44*90  " 

87.  Idiot,  below  the  condition  of  a  brute ; '  aged  39  .        .        .  44*30  ** 

88.  Imbecile,  with  difficulty  in  movements ; '  aged  57 ;   intelligence 

correct,  notwithstanding  its  slight  development       .        .        .  43*56  ** 

89.  Man,  34  years  of  age ;  *  died  of  phthisis 43*38  ** 

40.  Celebrated  mineralogist,*  aged  77  ;  above  medium  stature    .        .  43*24  ** 

41.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  31;  small  stature;  intelligence  mobile 

and  exaggerated 42*04  ** 

42.  Upholsterer,*  aged  60 ;  died  of  phthisis 40*91" 

43.  Imbecile,'  aged  23 ;  large  sUture 88*97  " 

44.  Idiot,  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence ; '    aged  46 ;  medium 

suture 36*86  " 

45.  Man,  46  years  of  age ; '  idiocy  very  profound ;  very  large  stature   36*15  " 

46.  Man,  44  years  of  age ; '  idiocy  very  profound ;  a  little  below  me- 

dium stature    ....  .....  34*39  " 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  table,  we  have  in  every  in* 
Btance  consulted  the  authentic  reports  of  the  weights  of  the 
brain,  and  have  reduced  them  all  to  ounces  av.  with  the 
greatest  care.  This  was  found  necessarj^,  on  account  of  the 
important  variations  in  the  reports  quoted  by  difterent  phys- 
iological authors,  especially  as  regards  the  brains  of  Cuvier, 
Webster,  and  Dupuytren.  We  believe  that  our  figures  arc 
absolutely  correct.  The  weights  of  the  brains  of  Cromwell 
and  Byron  arc  given,  but  there  can  be  hardly  any  question 
tkit  they  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

In  the  report  of  the  autopsy  of  Cuvier,  the  weight  of  the 
brain  is  given  as  ^^  trots  livrea  onze  otices  quatres  gro8  et 
demi.^^ '     Cuvier  died  in  1832,  and  the  weight  is  in  the  old 

*  Wagner,  loc.  cit,  '  Lelct,  loc.  cit. 

*  Note  sur  la  maliuUe  et  la  mort  de  G,  Cuvier. — Archivea  generalet  de  medc- 
tine^  Paris,  1832,  tome  xxix.,  p.  144. 
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poid^  de  mavc^'^  *  tlie  livre  =  7,561  troy  grains.  Tlie  weigLt 
above  given,  reduced  to  ounces  av.,  =  64'33. 

Tlie  weiglit  of  tlio  brain  of  Abercrombie  is  taken  from 
the  original  report  fumislied  by  Dr.  Adam  Hunter.'  The 
weiglit  of  the  brain  of  RiilofF  is  taken  from  a  full  report  of 
the  autopsy  in  the  Psychological  Journal*  The  weight  of 
the  brain  of  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Edward 
T.  T.  Marsh,  Deputy  Coroner  of  New  York,  who  conducted 
tlie  autopsy.*  The  weight  of  Spurzheim's  brain  was  taken 
from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.^ 

The  report  of  Daniel  Webster's  brain  is  certainly  a  curi- 
osity in  scientific  literature.  In  the  account  of  the  autopsy, 
by  Dr.  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  the  actual  weight  of  the  enceph- 
alon,  taken  by  that  most  accurate  and  reliable  observer.  Dr. 
Jeffries  "NVyman,  was  53*5  oz.  av.  It  is  stated,  however,  by 
Dr.  Jeffries,  that  "  the  weight  of  the  brain  deviated  much 
less  from  the  average  than  the  measurements ;  it  was  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  unusual  dimensions  of  the 
cranial  cavity.  .  .  .  Both  serum  and  lymph,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  encroached  upon  and  occupied  the  space  once  filled 
with  cerebral  substance.  The  weight  given  above,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  regjirdcd  as  being  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
brain  in  a  state  of  health."  To  supply  this  hypothetical  de- 
ficiency in  cerebral  substance  in  this  remjirkable  man.  Dr. 
Jeffries,  aided  by  Prof.  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  makes  an 

*  In  1812,  by  a  ministerial  decree,  the  livre  was  fixed  at  600  grammes,  in- 
stead of  489*5  grammes,  the  equivalent  of  the  Uvrc  poiils  de  marc  ;  but  the  old 
weight  was  generally  in  uge  m  1832,  and  all  of  the  calculations,  both  for  Cuvier 
and  Dupuytrcn,  are  from  the  poids  de  marc.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
livre  of  500  gramnics  was  httle  used,  and  should  not  be  taken,  unless  expressly 
stated. 

*  Account  of  the  late  Dr.  Ahcrcromhie. — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal^  Edinburgh,  1845,  vol  Ixiii.,  p.  448. 

*  Burr,  Medico4eifal  Xotcjt  on  the  Cane  of  Edward  If.  Ruloff. — Journal  of  Ay- 
cholopical  Medicine^  New  York,  1871,  vol.  v.,  p.  738. 

*  Written  communication  from  Dr.  Marsh. 

*  The  Skull  of  Sjmrzkeim. — Medico- Chirurgicai  Review^  London,  1836,  New 
Series,  vol.  xxv.  (American  Reprint),  p.  448. 


nijproxiniativc  ealeulation,  based  upon  tlie  cranial  capacity, 
the  Bjiccific  gravity  of  the  brain  (according  to  Cruveilhicr, 
and  not  tlie  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  examined), 
and  arrives  at  tlie  conclusion  that  "  Mr.  Wcbfiter's  brain  will 
be  found  to  rank  among  those  whose  brains  are  generally 
cited  as  instances  of  remarkable  size."  The  brain  of  Cuvicr 
is  then  given  as  weighing  64^  oz. ;  Webster,  63J  oz. ;  and 
Abererombie,  63  oz.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion, 
in  readingjhia  report,  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  the 
weight  of  the  brain  accord  with  the  acknowledged  remark- 
able intellectual  power  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  well  as  the  un- 
usual crani.il  capacity." 

Tho  account  of  Dupiiyti-cn's  brain,  the  weight  of  which 
is  often  misquoted  by  authors,  is  taken  from  the  official  re- 
port of  the  autopsy,  published  in  the  lieeue  medicaU.  The 
uncephalon  weighed  2  Uvrcs,  14  ontufs.  Taking  this  Hsjmds 
de  marc,  the  weight  is  49-68  oz.  av.' 

The  other  weights  given  in  the  table  are  taken  from 
li^Ht'  and  Wagner.* 

A  careful  study  of  the  weights  given  in  the  preceding 
table  shows  the  impossibility  of  applying  to  individuals  an 
absolute  rule  that  the  greatest  brain-power  is  connected  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  brnin-substanco.  The  men  of  acknowl- 
edged intellectual  ability  in  the  table  are,  Cuvier,  Abererom- 
bie, Spurzheim,  Webster,  Dupuytren,  andithose  cited  by 
Wagner  as  celebrated  mathenmtictanB,  professors,  etc.  Cu- 
vicr and  Abererombie  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  re- 
gards the  weight  of  the  brain  ;  l>nt  above  Webster  and 
Dupuytren,  are  Kuloff,  Fisk,  an  idiot,  and  a  common  labor- 
er. Far  down  in  the  list,  is  a  celebrated  mineralogist,  whoso 
brain  is  at  least  sbf  ounces  below  the  average.     The  ad- 

•  Jou.i  Jeitoiis,  Ah  AcenmU  of  Iht  latl  niam  of  the  lale  aoxitttraUe  DaHui 
ITfiifrr.— -Iiwriwii  Javnal  of  the  Medir.d  ScKwet,  Philndi-lpbia,  IBB3,  New 
Sarien,  vol.  uv.,  p.  117,  ri  mj, 

'  CkdteilHiek,  Ul-SSoN,  BouiLLACn,  Prodt-^trbat  di  rnurerlvn  o'u  eorp*  de 
It.  Dn/nn/tren.^ncvue  midiralr,  Pmris,  ISSC,  tome  i.,  p.  2ST. 

» loe.  eil.  *  iiK.  eiL 
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vanced  age  of  the  person  referred  to,  seventy-seven  years, 
would  not  account  for  the  small  weight  of  the  brain,  though 
the  weight  is  undoubtedly  diminished  in  old  persons.  AVe 
are  not  surprised,  then,  in  the  tables  based  upon  observa- 
tions of  thousands  of  healthy  brains  of  men  not  remarkable 
for  great  intellect,  to  find  many  between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
ounces  in  weight. 

As  the  general  result  of  all  the  observations  upon  the 
human  subject,  while  we  admit  that  intellectual  vigor  is  in 
general  coincident  with  large  development  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  there  are  certainly  many  striking  excei>tions  to 
this  rule  when  it  is  applied  to  individuals. 

Location  of  the  Faculty  of  Articulate  Language  in  a  Re- 
stricted Portion  of  the  Anterior  Cerebral  Lobes, — Physiolo- 
gists are  often  slow  to  accept  important  facts  bearing  directly 
upon  the  functions  of  parts,  drawn  exclusively  from  pathol- 
ogy, especially  when  these  facts  are  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals ;  and  per- 
haps this  is  due  to  a  certain  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of 
pathological  researches  as  compared  with  the  exact  results 
of  well-executed  experimental  observations.  As  regards  the 
faculty  of  speech,  however,  our  study  must  be  confined  to 
man,  the  only  animal  capable  of  articulate  language,  and  our 
data  are  drawn  exclusively  from  pathology.  Some  physio- 
logical writers  are  still  disposed  to  regard  the  location  of 
the  faculty  of  speech  as  not  definitively  settled  ;  but,  from  a 
careful  study  of  tlie  pathology  of  aphasia,  wo  arc  convinced 
that  there  is  no  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  more 
exactly  determined  than  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  located 
in  a  well-defined  and  restricted  portion  of  the  anterior  lobes. 
This  is  the  more  interesting  and  important,  as  it  is  the  only 
sharply-defined  faculty  that  has  been  accurately  located  in  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  brain. 

"We  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of 
aphasia,  as  this  belongs  to  pathology.     In  the  companion- 
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treatise  to  tliis  volume,  Hammond  on  the  "Diseases  of  the 
Ken'ons  System,"  the  chapter  on  aphasia  not  only  contains 
a  full  historical  account  of  the  disease,  but  is  enriched  bv 
numerous  original  observations  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acter. The  profound  acquirements  of  Dr.  Hammond  as  a 
physiologist,  and  his  skill  as  an  original  investigator  in  this 
department,  lend  additional  weight  to  his  deductions.  In 
our  references  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
make  use  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hammond,  by  whom  the  lit- 
erature has  been  exhaustivelv  studied.* 

Dr.  Hammond  states  that  "  by  ai)hasia  is  understood  a 
condition  produced  bv  an  aftection  of  the  brain  bv  which  the 
idea  of  language,  or  of  its  expression,  is  impaired."  Certain 
cases  of  this  disease  present  loss  of  speech  because  the  sub- 
ject is  incapable  of  coordinating  the  muscles  used  in  articu- 
lation. The  patient  has  a  clear  idea  of  language  and  (►f  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  is  able  to  write  perfectly  well.  In 
other  cases,  the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor  express  ideas 
in  writing.  In  these,  the  idea  of  language  is  lost.  In  both 
of  these  varieties  of  the  disease,  the  difficultv  is  either  in  the 
organ  presiding  over  the  faculty  of  speech  or  in  the  connec- 
tions of  this  organ  with  the  muscles  concerned  in  articula- 
tion. Thus  regarded,  aphasia  does  not  include  aphonia  from 
larj'ngeal  disease,  or  loss  of  speech  such  as  is  observed  fre- 
quently in  hysteria,  in  the  insane,  who  sometimes  refuse  to 
speak  from  pure  obstinacy,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  • 
parts  immediately  concerned  in  articulation.  The  whole 
history  of  the  disease  points  to  a  particular  part  of  the  brain 
which  presides  over  the  faculty  of  speech. 

While  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  the  history  of  apha- 
sia, we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  case,  detailed  in  1700, 
by  Pourfour  du  Petit,  which  possesses  great  historical  inter- 
est, as  one  of  the  fii*st,  if  not  the  very  first,  in  which  the 
symptoms  now  recognized  as  aphasie  were  connected  with 
disease  of  the  left  anterior  cerebral  h)be.     AVe  quote  this 

'  Hammond,  Dhf^nes  of  the  Xtrvovu  Syiftem^  Xcw  York,  1871,  p.  166,  eite^ 
]L>3 
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case  in  full,  because  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  writers  on  aphasia  : 

"  Some  time  after  I  had  made  the  experiments  which  I 
have  just  reported,  a  cavaliyman  of  the  garrison,  aged  thirty- 
five  years,  was  brouglit  into  our  hospital.  He  had  been 
seized  the  day  before  with  paralysis  of  the  entire  right  side, 
which  had  occurred  after  a  slight  pleurisy,  from  which  he 
had  recovered ;  he  could  move  neither  the  arm,  nor  the  right 
leg,  nor  could  he  maintain  himself  in  his  seat.  The  lower 
jaw  was  not  .distorted ;  he  opened  and  closed  the  mouth 
with  facility.  He  could  move  the  tongue  only  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  could  not  protrude  it  from  the  mouth, 
nor  pronounce  any  word. 

"  The  right  eye  seemed  dimmed,  and  its  sight  was  en- 
tirely lost,  which  I  recognized,  because,  in  presenting  the 
finger,  or  a  stick,  very  near  this  eye,  he  made  no  movement 
of  the  lid.  But  as  soon  as  I  touched  the  eye,  he  closed  the 
lid.  When  I  presented  the  finger  or  a  stick  to  the  left  eye, 
he  immediately  closed  it,  though  it  was  not  touched. 

"  lie  retained  sensation  on  the  paralyzed  side  as  well  as 
on  the  sound  side. 

"  A  month  after  he  had  entered  the  hospital,  he  moved 
the  tongue  pretty  easily,  and  even  protruded  it  a  little  from 
the  mouth,  but  he  could  pronounce  nothing  but  non. 

''He  was  attacked  with  scurvy  fifteen  days  after,  and 
with  abdominal  flux,  from  which  he  died  two  months  after 
his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  not  being  relieved  by  any 
remedies. 

"Ills  judgment  was  always  perfectly  normal  during  his 
disease,  and  he  had  no  convulsive  movements. 

"  After  death  I  removed  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  I  be- 
gan by  dissecting  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  I  found  nothing 
abnormal,  nor  in  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  But  I  found 
on  the  left  side,  the  entire  anterior  protuberance  which  con- 
tains the  internal  and  superior  corpora  striata  {corps  cannele8\ 
the  middle  and  the  external  or  inferior,  dissolved  and  con- 
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verted  into  a  substance  resembling  tlie  lees  ol'  wine.  It  did 
not  appear  that  tliia  part  liad  been  sw-ollcn,  and  tliat  it  liad 
become  larger  tban  natural, 

"Neither  the  optic  thalami  nor  the  optic  nerves  were 
injured." ' 

Tlie  great  interest  of  this  case  will  appear  when  we  coino 
to  note  the  connection  between  aphasia  and  the  left  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

As  a  preliminaiy  to  the  location  of  the  nerve-centro  jirc- 
siding  exclusively  over  speech,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
existence  of  the  power  of  articulate  language  as  a  distinct 
faculty ;  and  this  is  done  by  eases  of  disease  in  which  this 
faculty  seems  to  be  lost,  the  general  mental  condition  being 
nnatfceted.  Passing  over  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  power  of  specL-h  is 
Eomctiines  lost,  and  even  some  writers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  who  connected  this  difficulty  with  lesions 
of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  briiin,  we  come  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Mare  Dax,  who,  in  183fi,  read  a  paper  before 
the  medical  congress  at  Montpcllier,  in  which  he  showed  ini- 
painnent  or  loss  of  speech  in  one  luindred  and  forty  cases  of 
right  hemiplegia.  l)ax  concluded,  from  these  observations, 
that  the  faculty  of  articulate  language  occupies  the  left  ante- 
rior lobe.  This  memoir,  however,  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, until  18C>l,whcn  the  discussion  was  renewed  by  Eroca ; 
and  since  then,  3'roca,  Aubertin,  Charcot,  Falret,  Perroud, 
and  Trousseau,  have  reixirted  numerous  cases  of  aphasia 
with  lesion  of  the  left  anterior  lobe.  In  1803,  M.  G.  Dax, 
a  Etm  of  Marc  Dax,  limited  the  lesion  to  the  anterior  and 
middle  part  of  the  left  anterior  lobe.  It  was  further  stated, 
by  liroca  and  Ilugldings  Jackson,  to  be  that  portion  of  tlie 
orain  nourislied  by  the  left  middle  eerebi-al  artery,  Tliis 
subject  has  been  more  lately  investigated  by  Sanders,  iloxon. 
Ogle,   Batcman,   Eastian,  Von  Benedict,  Uraunwart,   and 

'  I'OCBFOOtt  DO  PiriT,  JVoHMOii  tj/tOntt  Jh  eerVMH. — Baaed  J'oburi-alion* 
tanalomie  et  dl  ehiivrgit,  Fwil,  I'i&i,  p.  !i. 
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by  A.  Flint,  II.  B.  Wilbur,  E.  C.  Seguin,  and  others,  in 
this  country.  According  to  recent  observers,  the  most  fre- 
quent lesion  in  aphasia  is  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery,  particularly  the  lobe  of  the  insula, 
or  the  island  of  Keil ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  tliis  part  is 
found  only  in  man  and  monkeys,  being  in  the  latter  very 
slightly  developed.  While  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond in  the  statement  that  the  organ  of  language  cannot 
be  absolutely  restricted  to  these  parts,  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  they  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  lesion  in 
aphasia. 

As  illustrating  the  loss  of  the  faculty  of  speech  without 
any  marked  impairment  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  can 
cite  numerous  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Hanomond.  A  woman 
is  described  as  presenting  a  countenance  remarkably  bright 
and  cheerful,  her  whole  expression  being  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent. "  She  comprehends  every  word  that  is  said  to  her, 
and  attends  to  all  her  household  duties.  Yet  she  is  unable 
to  utter  any  words  but  'no,'  'yes,'  and  'dado.'"*  Other 
cases  are  given,  in  which  the  intellect  seemed  to  be  clear,  but 
in  some,  the  foculty  of  speech  was  lost,  and  in  others,  both 
the  faculty  of  speech  and  of  writing.  One  case  reported  by 
Dr.  Hammond  is  so  striking  that  we  give  it  in  full : 

"  The  patient  was  a  retired  officer  of  the  army,  and  con- 
sulted me  in  the  autumn  of  1869  for  paralysis,  vertigo,  and 
slight  difficulty  of  speaking,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
some  months.  Several  years  previously  he  had  been  under 
the  care  of  my  friend  Dr.  Metcalfe,  for  acute  rheumatism, 
with  cardiac  complications.  The  history  of  the  case  pointed 
strongly  to  embolism,  and,  as  the  paralysis  affected  the  right 
side,  I  diagnosticated  a  previous  attack  of  embolism  of  the 
left  middle  cerebral  artery. 

"  The  difficulty  of  speech  was  slight ;  there  were  both 
amnesic  and  ataxic  aphasia. 

"  Under  the  treatment  employed  he  improved  very  much 

1  Op.  ci/.,  p.  210. 
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in  the  ability  to  walk,  to  use  his  arm,  and  to  speak,  so  lyiuch 
BO,  that  he  and  his  friends  considered  him  better  than  he 
had  been  for  several  years.  But,  about  six  weeks  after  he 
came  imder  my  charge,  he  had  another  attack.  This  time 
the  left  side  was  paralyzed,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  of 
speech.  Galvanism  was  employed,  as  before,  and  he  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  go  to  Washington  City.  While  there, 
he  had  a  third  attack,  characterized  by  right  hemiplegia  and 
aphasia.  lie  soon  recovered  his  power  of  speech,  and  soon 
afterward  had  a  further  attack,  involving  the  left  side,  and 
imattended  by  aphasia.  lie  recovered  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Basil  Norris,  of  the  anny,  and  soon  afterward  came 
again  to  Xew  York.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  I  re- 
quested my  friend  Prof.  Flint  to  see  him  in  consultation, 
with  the  special  view  of  having  him  examine  his  heart. 
This  was  done  with  thoroughness,  but  no  abnormal  sounds 
were  detected.  Wliile  in  Kew  York  he  had  two  other  at- 
tacks, during  both  of  which  he  was  delirious ;  both  were 
characterized  by  hemiplegia.  That  of  the  left  side  was  un- 
aceompanicd  by  aberrations  of  language ;  that  of  the  right 
side  was  attended  with  ataxic  and  amnesic  aphasia.  He  for- 
got the  names  of  the  most*  ordinary  things,  and  there  were 
many  words  that  he  could  not  articulate  at  all.  Thus,  when 
he  wanted  a  fan,  he  called  it  'a  large,  flat  thing,  to  make 
wind  with.'  He  forgot  my  name,  and  could  not  i)ronounce 
the  words  beetle,  general,  physician,  and  many  others.  I 
sent  him  to  Xewport  greatly  improved,  but  he  had  other 
attacks  there,  and  finally  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year,  of,  I  presume,  cerebral  softening. 

"The  interesting  features  of  this  case  are  the  concurrence 
of  hemiplegia  and  ataxic  and  annesic  aphasia,  and  the  strik- 
ing fact  that  there  was  no  aphasia  when  the  paralysis  in- 
volved the  left  side.  Thus,  according  to  my  views  of  the 
case,  the  patient  had  repeated  attacks  of  cerebral  embolism. 
Wlien  the  embolus  lodged  in  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery, 
there  was  aphasia  accompanied  by  right  hemiplegia ;  when 
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tlie  embolus  obstructed  tlie  right  middle  cerebral   arterj', 
there  was  left  hemiplegia,  but  no  aphasia."  * 

An  analysis  of  a  large  nimiber  of  cases  of  aphasia  re- 
corded by  different  observers  shows  that  the  great  majority 
occur  in  connection  with  right  hemiplegia.  Dr.  Hammond 
quotes  243  cases  with  right,  against  17  cases  with  left  hemi- 
plegia. In  cases  verified  by  post-mortem  examination,  514 
occurred  when  the  lesion  involved  the  left,  and  31,  when  it 
involved  the  right  anterior  lobe.  Dr.  Hammond  cites  addi- 
tional eases,  in  80  of  which  the  lesion  involved  the  left  lobe, 
and  in  2,  the  right  lobe. 

While  the  above  facts  show  that  the  cerebral  lesion  in 
aphasia  involves  the  left  anterior  lobe  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  right  lobe  alone 
was  affected  ;  and  this  has  led  physiologists  and  pathologists 
to  deny  the  absolute  location  of  the  organ  of  language  on  the 
left  side.  Even  if  we  reject  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
aphasia  with  the  brain-lesion  limited  to  the  right  side,  in 
which  we  may  suppose  that  the  post-mortem  examinations 
were  incomplete,  or  the  impairment  of  speech  was  due,  per- 
haps, to  simi)le  paralysis  of  muscles,  we  must  admit  that,  in 
a  few  instances,  aphasia  has  followed  injury  or  disease  of  the 
brain  on  the  right  side.  Aside  from  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  the  arteries,  which  seem  to  ftirnish  the  greater 
amount  of  blood  to  the  left  hemisphere,  it  is  evident  that, 
as  far  as  voluntary  movements  are  concerned,  the  right 
hand,  foot,  eye,  etc.,  are  used  in  preference  to  the  left ;  and 
that  the  motor  functions  of  the  Icfl:  hemisphere  are  superior 
in  activity  to  those  of  the  right.  It  would  be  interesting, 
then,  to  note  the  physical  peculiarities  of  persons  affected 
with  left  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  Dr.  Bateman  quotes  two 
cases  of  aphasia  dependent  upon  lesion  of  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  and  consequent  left  hemiplegia,  in  which  the  per- 
sons were  left-handed ; '  and  these,  few  as  they  are,  are  in- 
teresting, as  showing  that  a  person  may  use  the  right  side 

*  Hammoxd,  op,  cU.j  p.  215.        '  Bateman,  OnAphaiia,  London,  1870,  p.  164. 
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of  the  brain  in  speech,  as  in  the  other  motor  functions.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  tliat, 
although  most  anatomists  have  failed  to  find  any  marked 
difierence  in  the  weight  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres, 
Dr.  Boyd  has  shown  bv  an  "examination  of  nearlvtwo  hun- 
dred  cases  at  St.  Marylebone,  in  which  the  hemispheres  were 
weighed  separately,  that  almost  invariably  the  weight  of  the 
left  exceeded  that  of  the  right  by  at  least  the  eighth  of  an 
ounce."  *  To  conclude  our  citations  of  pathological  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  location  in  the  brain  of  the  organ  of  speech, 
we  may  refer  to  an  account,  by  Dr.  Broadbent,  of  the  brain 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman.  In  this  case,  the  brain  was 
found  to  be  of  about  the  usual  weight,  but  the  left  third 
frontal  convolution  was  of  "  comparatively  small  size  and 
simple  character."  * 

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  pathological  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  persons,  the  organ  or  part  presiding  over  the 
laculty  of  articulate  language  is  situated  at  or  near  the  third 
frontal  convolution  and  the  island  of  Ileil  in  the  left  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  mainly  in  the  parts  nourished  by 
the  middle  cerebral  artery.  In  some  few  instances,  the  or- 
gan seems  to  be  located  in  the  corresponding  part  on  the 
right  side.  It  is  possible  that,  originally,  both  sides  preside 
over  speech,  and  the  superiority  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain 
over  the  right  and  its  more  constant  use  by  preference  in 
right-handed  persons  may  lead  to  a  gradual  abolition  of  the 
functions  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  in  connection  with 
speech,  simply  from  disuse.  This  view,  however,  is  hypo- 
thetical, but  is  rendered  probable  by  certain  considerations, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  statement  by 

*  BoTD,  Tabie  of  the  WtigliU  of  the  Human  Body  and  Internal  Orgnm. — 
Philoeophical  TraneaetUme^  Loodon,  1861,  yol.  cli.,  part  i.,  p.  261. 

*  Broadbknt,  On  the  Cerebral  Connolutwne  of  a  Deaf  and  I>umh  Woman. — 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  MjfMogy,  Cambridge  and  London,  1870,  vol  iv.,  p. 
825. 
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Longet,  that  "  one  cerebral  liemispliere  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition may  suffice  for  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  the  ex- 
ternal senses."  In  support  of  this  statement,  Longet  cites 
several  cases  of  serious  injury  of  one  hemisphere  without 
impairment  of  the  intellect.* 

Another  very  important  point,  which  we  believe  had 
never  before  been  noted,  is  brought  forward  vei-y  strongly 
by  Dr.  Hammond.  In  what  is  called  the  ataxic  form  of 
aphasia,  the  idea  and  memory  of  words  are  intact,  and  there 
is  simply  loss  of  speech  from  inability  to  coordinate  the  mus- 
cles concerned  in  articulate  language.  Patients  aflected  in 
this  way  cannot  speak,  but  can  write  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness. In  the  amnesic  form  of  the  disease,  the  idea  and 
memory  of  language  are  lost ;  patients  cannot  speak,  an'd  are 
affected  with  agraphia,  or  inability  to  write.  In  cases  in 
which  hemiplegia  is  marked,  the  aphasia  is  of  the  ataxic 
form ;  while  in  cases  in  w^hicli  there  is  no  hemiplegia,  the 
aphasia  is  amnesic. 

"  The  gray  matter  of  the  lobes  presides  over  the  id^a  of 
language,  and  hence  over  the  memory  of  words.  When  it 
only  is  involved,  there  is  no  hemiplegia,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty of  articulation.  The  trouble  is  altogether  as  regards 
the  memorv  of  words. 

"  The  coi*j3us  striatum  contains  the  fibres  which  come  from 
the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  besides  con- 
nected with  the  hemisphere.  A  lesion,  therefore,  of  this 
ganglion,  or  other  part  of  the  motor  tract,  causes  paralysis 
of  motion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  cases  I 
have  detailed  show,  without  exception,  that  the  power  of 
coordinating  the  muscles  of  speech  is  directly  associated 
with  this  hemiplegia.  A  lesion,  therefore,  followed  by  hemi- 
plegia and  ataxic  aphasia,  indicates  the  motor  ti*aet  as  the 
seat.  If  amnesic  aphasia  is  also  present,  the  hemisphere  is 
ikewise  involved."  * 

*  IjONOEt,  Anaiomie  ei  phyaioicffie  du  ttyUhne  nervettx,  Paris,  1842,  tome  L,  p. 
666,  et  aeg.  *  HAimoHD,  €p.  cU.,  p.  217. 
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or  injury  of  the  cerebellum. 

• 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  functions 
of  the  cerebellum,  as  far  as  these  arc  known,  to  enter  into  a 
full  description  of  its  anatomical  characters.  The  points,  in 
this  connection,  that  are  most  interesting  to  us  as  i)hy6iolo- 
gists  are,  the  division  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebelhim  into 
gray  and  white  matter ;  the  connection  between  the  cells 
and  fibres  ;  the  connection  of  the  fibres  with  the  cerebrum, 
and  with  the  prolongations  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  the  passage  of  fibres  between  the  two  lateral 
lobes.  These  points,  therefore,  will  be  the  only  ones  that 
will  engage  our  attention. 

Some  JPoint^  in  the  Physiological  Anatomij  of  the  Cere- 

heUuui. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  encephalon,  the  cerebellum,  situated  beneath  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  weighs  about  5*20  ounces  av. 
in  the  male,  and  4*70  omices  in  the  female.     The  proper- 
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tionatc  weight  to  that  of  the  cerebrum  is  as  1  to  Sf-  in  the 
male,  and  as  1  to  SJ  in  the  female.  It  is  separated  from  the 
cerebrum  by  a  strong  process  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the 
tentorium.  Like  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum  presents  an 
external  layer  of  gi*ay  matter,  the  interior  being  formed  of 
white,  or  fibrous  nerve-tissue.  The  amount  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance is  very  much  increased  by  numerous  fine  convolu- 
tions, .and  is  farther  extended  by  the  penetration,  from  the 
surface,  of  arborescent  processes  of  gray  matter.  [Near  the 
centre  of  each  lateral  lobe,  embedded  in  the  white  substance, 
is  an  irregularly  dontated  mass  of  cellular  matter,  called  the 
corpus  dcntatum.  The  cerebellar  convolutions  are  more 
nunieroui^,  and  the  gray  substance  is  deeper,  than  in  the 
cerebrum  ;  and  these  convolutions  are  present  in  many  of 
the  inferior  animals  in  which  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is 
smooth. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres,  more 
largely  developed  in  man  than  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  a 
median  lobe.  The  hemispheres  are  subdivided  into  smaller 
lobes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  Beneath  the 
cerebellum,  bounded  in  front  and  below  by  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons,  laterally  by  the  superior  peduncles,  and 
superiorly  by  the  cerebellum  itself,  is  a  lozenge-shaped 
cavity,  called  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  crura,  or  peduncles 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  direction  of  the 
fibres. 

The  structure  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions 
presents  certain  peculiarities.  This  portion  is  di\aded  quite 
distinctly  into  an  internal  and  an  external  layer.  The  inter- 
nal layer  presents  an  exceedingly  delicate  net-work  of  fine 
nerve-fibres,  which  pass  to  the  cells  of  the  external  layer. 
In  the  plexus  of  anastomosing  fibres,  are  found  numer- 
ous bodies  like  free  nuclei,  called  by  Kobin,  myelocytes. 
The  external  layer  is  somewhat  like  the  external  layer  of  gray 
substance  on  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is 
more  'or  less  sharply  divided  into  two  or  more  secondaiy 
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lavers.  The  most  external  portion  of  this  layer  contains  a 
few  small  nerve-cells  and  line  filaments  of  connective  tissue ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  layer  contains  a  great  number  of  large 
cells,  rounded  or  ovoid,  with  two  or  three,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  four  prolongations.*  The  mode  of  connection 
between  the  nerve-cells  and  the  fibres  has  already  been  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  the  general  structure  of  the  nen'ous 
system.' 

Course. of  the  Fibres  in  the  Cerebellum, — Most  anatomical 
writers  give  a  very  simple  description  of  the  course  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  cerebellum.  From  the  gi*ay  substance 
of  the  convolutions  and  their  prolongations,  the  fibres  con- 
verge to  form  finally  the  three  crura,  or  peduncles  on  each 
side.  The  superior  peduncles  pass  forward  and  uj)ward  to 
the  cnira  cerebri  and  the  optic  thalami.  These  connect  the 
cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum.  Beneath  the  tubercular  quad- 
rigemina,  some  of  these  fibres  decussate  with  the  corre- 
sponding fibres  upon  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  certain  of 
the  fibrtfsof  the  superior  i)e<luncles  pass  to  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  cerebrum,  and  others  pass  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere of  the  opposite  side. 

The  middle  peduncles  arise  from  the  lateral  hemispheres 

of  the  cerebellum,  pass  to  the  pons  Varolii,  where  they  de- 

xcussate,  connecting  together  the  two  sides  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  inferior  peduncles  pass  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  restiform  bodies,  which,  in  turn, 
are  continuations  chiefly  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

According  to  Luys,  the  fibres  from  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  all  pass  to  the  cori)ora  dentata  and  there 
terminate,  being  connected  with  the  cells.  From  the  cor- 
pora dentata,  new  fibres  arise,  which  go  to  form  the  cerebel- 
lar peduncles.     Luys  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  com- 

*  KoLLiKEiv  Elements  d'histoioffie  humainey  Paris,  1868,  p.  387,  d  seg, 

*  Sec  page  00. 
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missural  fibres  connecting  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  assumes  that  the  decussation  between  the 
two  sides  takes  place  through  a  special  system  of  decussating 
prolongations  from  the  cells  of  the  cortical  substance,  which 
he  calls  "  intercortical  commissural  fibres." '  This  view, 
however,  is  not  adopted  by  the  best  anatomists  ;  but  nearly 
all  agree  that  new  fibres  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  corpora 
dentata  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  peduncles. 

From  the  above  sketch,  the  physiological  significance  of 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  as  appears  from  the  most  reliable 
(ind  generally-accepted  anatomical  investigations,  is  suflS- 
cicntly  evident.  By  the  superior  peduncles,  the  cerebellum 
is  connected,  as  are  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  with  the 
cerebrum ;  by  the  middle  peduncles,  the  two  lateral  halves 
of  the  cerebellum  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other; 
and  by  the  inferior  peduncles,  the  cerebellum  is  connected 
with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  shall 
see,  when  we  come  to  study  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
that  its  connection  with  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the 
cord  is  a  point  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

General  Properties  of  the  CereheUum. — There  is  now 
no  diflference  of  opinion  among  physiologists,  with  regard  to 
the  general  properties  of  the  cerebellum.  We  may  safely 
discard  the  observations  of  Zinn  and  Haller  upon  this  point, 
for  these  experimenters,  who  conceived  that  irritation  of  the 
cerebellum  produced  convulsive  movements,*  undoubtedly 
stimulated  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  at  least,  this 
must  be  assumed,  if  we  accept  the  results  of  the  more  recent 
experiments  of  Flourens,  Longet,  and  many  others.  Flou- 
rens,  who  made  the  first  elaborate  and  entirely  satisfectory 
observations  upon  the  cerebellum  in  living  animals,  noted, 

'  Ldys,  RccJierches  sur  le  systkme  nerveux  cSrehro-tpitud^  Paris,  1865,  p.  126, 
ti  §eq. 

*  Haller,  Memoires  sur  la  nature  sensible  el  irritable  dcs  parties  du  corps 
animal^  Lausanne,  1756,  p.  208. 
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Ji  all  of  liis  experiments,  tliat  lesion  or  in-itation  of  the  eere- 
bellura  alone  produced  neither  pain  nor  convulsions;'  and 
the  6ame  resulte  have  followed  the  observations  of  Longct ' 
and  of  all  modem  physiologists  who  liave  investigated  this 
question  practicjilly,  AVe  have  ouraclves  frequently  exposed 
and  mutilated  the  cerebellum  in  pigeons,  and  have  never 
observed  any  evidence  of  excitability  or  sensibility.  From 
tliesc  fiicts,  we  must  conclude  that  the  cerebellum  is  inex- 
citable  and  insensible  to  direct  stinnilatiou,  at  least  as  far  as 
has  been  shown  by  direct  observations.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, however,  tliat  future  esperimenta  may  reverse  this  gen- 
orally-recoived  opinion ;  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  ob- 
sepvations  of  Fritsch  and  Ilitzig,  already  cited,'  which  show 
that  cortain  parts  of  the  cerebrum  are  excitable,  and  that  the 
excitability  of  the  encephalic  centres  rapidly  disappears  in 
living  animals,  as  the  result  of  pain  and  hiEmorrhage.  Wo 
should  note,  also,  the  experiments  of  Budge,  who  observed 
movements  in  the  testicles  and  vnsa  deferentia,  in  males,  and 
in  the  comna  of  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in 
females,  following  irritation  of  the  cerebellum.*  Hammond 
noted  movements  of  this  kind  in  eats  just  killed,  and  also 
movements  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen, thigh,  and  back.' 

Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. 
There  are  stiU  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  among 
physiologists,  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  exjxsrimeuts  upon  the  lower 

'  >'lOCRES$i,  Itfchrchr*  aperimrntala  tur  It*  propriilia  il  lo  f-iirlmrm  du  tyt- 
lint  HTifUZ,  I'ariB,  ISH,  p.  18. 

*  LOKGBT,  Anatomit  et  pliyii/logie  du  tj/ttiint  nmitu-,  Farif,  1842,  Ionic  i',  [ip. 

;s3,  '.zt. 

'  See  p«gc  32^. 

*  BCDGE,  I'lirbtirh  drr  ip/fictttn  I^yndogie  ia  Mmichen,  Leipzig,  1862,  S. 
788. 

■  lfulU0M>,  I^iynniogy  and  FoIMd^  tfUtt  OertbtBum. — QHarferlj/  Journal 
of  Fiyrhologiail  3frdieiiu,  Hew  Turk,  IStS,  lol.  ill,  p.  322. 
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animals,  made  by  Floiirens  and  his  followers,  tlioiigli  in 
tliemselvcs  snflSciently  definite,  are  apparently  contradicted 
by  pathological  observations  upon  the  human  subject.  There 
should  be  no  such  discrepancy  between  well-conducted  ex- 
periments and  carefuUy-observ^ed  cases  of  disease  or  injury ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  present  no 
essential  differences  in  different  animals,  at  least  in  man,  the 
mammalia,  and,  birds.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  phy- 
siologist, by  carefully  analyzing  and  correcting  the  results 
obtained  by  direct  experimentation,  and  by  applying  to  the 
study  of  palological  observations  the  facts  elicited  by  thes^ 
experiments,  to  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  real  or  apparent 
contradictions ;  for,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark, 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  laws  to  which  the  functions 
of  similar  classes  of  animals  are  subordinated ;  and  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  apparently  discordant,  will  always  be 
found,  as  our  positive  knowledge  advances,  to  present  differ- 
ences in  the  conditions  imder  which  the  phenomena  have 
been  observed.  To  apply  tliis  to  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  is  impossible  for 
this  organ  to  preside  directly  and  exclusively  over  the  mus- 
cular coordination  in  birds  and  the  inferior  mammals,  and 
in  man,  to  possess  different  functions.  With  regard  to  the 
cerebrum,  man  possesses,  not  only  a  higher  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  certain  intellectual  faculties  than  the  inferior 
animals,  but  is  endowed  with  others,  such  as  the  power  of 
articulate  language.  But  in  man  and  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  the  general  properties  and  functions  of  the  mus- 
cular system  are  essentially  the  same.  To  take  one  of  the 
most  generally-accepted  views  of  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, if  this  be  the  centre  for  muscular  coordination  in 
birds  and  mammals,  it  has  the  same  office  in  man,  though 
it  may  possess  additional  functions  not  found  lower  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life.  Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  desirability 
of  bringing  into  accord  the  results  of  experiments  and  of 
pathological  observations,  we  will  first  study  carefully  the 
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phenomena  which  follow  injury  or  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
bellum in  animals.    .* 

Extirpation  of  the  Cerebellum  in  Animals, — In  hirds, 
and  in  certain  mammals  in  wliicli  the  operation  has  been 
successfiil,  the  more  or  less  complete  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  followed  by  well-marked  phenomena,  presenting 
always  the  same  character,  but  somewhat  differently  inter- 
preted by  various  experimenters.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
were  first  made  by  Flourens ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vations has  never  been  successfully  controverted,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  of  his  physiological  deductions.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  if  any  important  points  in  the  phenom- 
ena following  partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  cerebellum 
that  escaped  the  attention  of  this  most  accurate  observer. 

Laying  aside,  for  the  present,  the  deductions  to  be  made 
from  experiments  on  animals,  the  phenomena  noted  by  Flou- 
rens and  by  all  who  have  repeated  his  observations  on  the 
cerebellum  are  as  follows  :  ' 

"  I  extirpated  the  cerebellum  by  successive  layers  in  a 
pigeon.  During  the  removal  of  the  first  layers,  there  only 
appeared  slight  feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  in  the 
movements. 

"  At  the  middle  layers,  there  was  manifested  an  almost 
universal  agitation,  although  there  was  not  added  any  sign 
of  convulsion ;  the  animal  executed  sudden  and  disordered 
movements ;  it  heard  and  saw. 

"  On  the  removal  of  the  last  layers,  the  animal,  the  facul- 
ty of  jumping,  flying,  walking,  and  maintaining  the  erect 
position  being  more  and  more  disturbed  by  the  preceding 
mutilations,  lost  this  faculty  entirely. 

"  Placed  on  the  back,  it  was  not  able  to  recover  itself. 
Far  from  resting  ciilin  and  steady,  as  occurs  in  pigeons  de- 
prived of  the  cerebral  lobes,  it  became  vainly  and  continually 
agitated,  but  it  never  moved  in  a  firm  and  definite  manner. 

"  For  example,  it  saw  a  blow  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
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wished  to  avoid  it,  made  a  thousand  eflforts  to  avoid  it,  but 
did  not  succeed.  K  it  were  placed  on  its  back,  it  would  not 
rest,  exhausted  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  get  up,  and  finished 
by  remaining  in  that  position  in  spite  of  itself. 

"  Finally,  volition,  sensation,  perception,  persisted ;  the 
possibility  of  making  general  movements  persisted  also  ;  but 
the  coordination  of  the  movements  in  regular  and  definite 
acts  of  locomotion  was  lost." ' 

These  are  the  phenomena  observed  after  total  extirpation 
of  the  cerebellum.  Voluntary  movement,  sensation,  general 
sensibility,  and  the  special  senses,  seem  to  be  intact ;  but 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  the  power  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
movements  executed  are  never  regular,  efficient  and  coor- 
dinate. Flourens  farther  states  that  animals  operated  upon 
in  this  way  retain  the  intellectual  and  perceptive  faculties.* 

It  is  exceedingly  important  now  to  note  the  effects  of 
partial  removal  of  the  cerebellum,  as  these  bear  directly  upon 
cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  this  organ  in  the  human  subject, 
in  which  its  disorganization  is  very  rarely  complete.  We 
may  illustrate  this  also  by  citing  two  of  Flom^ens's  typical 
experiments : 

"  I.  I  removed  by  successive  Liyers,  all  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  cerebellum  in  a  young  cock. 

"  The  animal  immediately  lost  all  stability,  all  regularity 
in  its  movements;  and  its  tottering  and  bizarre  mode  of 
progression  reminded  one  entirely  of  the  gait  in  alcoholic 
intoxication. 

"  Four  days  after,  the  equilibrium  was  less  disturbed,  and 
the  progression  was  more  firm  and  assured. 

"  Fifteen  days  after,  the  equilibrium  was  completely  re- 
stored. 

"  II.  I  removed,  in  a  pigeon,  about  the  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  and  I  removed  this  organ  completely  in  a  fowl. 

*  Flourens,  Recherchea  cxperimenlaUs  sur  lea  propriStes  et  lea  fonetiona  du  sya^ 
Ume  nerveuXy  Paris,  1842,  p.  87. 
•  Op.  cif.y  p.  134. 
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» 

"  At  tlie  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  pigeon  had  regained 
its  equilibrium  ;  the  fowl  did  not  regain  it  at  all :  the  latter 
lived  nevertheless  for  more  than  four  months  after  the  opera- 
tion." ' 

These  important  observations  we  have  repeatedly  con- 
firmed, and  have  in  our  possession  the  encephalon  of  a  pigeon 
which  recovered  completely  after  removal  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  animal  first  presenting  marked  defi- 
ciency in  coordinating  power. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  observed  in  experiments  upon 
the  cerebellum  in  birds,  and  they  have  been  extended  by 
Flourens'  and  others*  to  certain  mammals,  as  young  cats, 
dogs,  moles,  mice,  etc.  Our  o^ti  experiments,  which  have 
been  very  numerous  during  the  llist  twelve  years,  are  simply 
repetitions  of  those  of  Flourens,  and  the  results  have  been 
the  same  without  exception. 

The  only  difficulties  in  operating  upon  the  cerebellum 
arise  from  hoemorrhage  and  the  danger  of  injuring  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  skull  is  exposed  by  slitting  up  the 
scalp,  and  the  calvarium  is  removed  in  its  posterior  portion, 
penetrating  just  above  the  upper  insertion  of  the  cen^ical 
muscles.  It  is  well  to  leave  a  strip  of  bone  in  the  median 
line,  thereby  avoiding  haemorrhage  from  the  great  venous 
sinus,  though  this  is  not  essential.  The  cerebellum  is  thus 
exposed,  and  may  be  removed  in  part  or  entirely,  by  a  deli- 
cate scalpel  or  forceps,  when  the  characteristic  phenomena 
just  described  are  observed.  Animals  operated  upon  in  this 
way  feel  the  sense  of  hunger  and  attempt  to  eat,  but  when 
the  movements  are  very  irregular,  they  are  unable  to  take 
food.  We  have  frequently  compared  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented after  removal  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  movements 
of  a  pigeon  intoxicated  by  forcing  down  the  oesophagus  a 

*  Flocress,  op.  «■/.,  p.  102. 
»  Op,  cU.y  p.  138,  et  »eq. 

•  VcLPiAX,  Le^na  aur  la  phytltAogie  gincrale  et  comparee  da  tyateme  ner- 
veux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  606. 
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little  bread  impregnated  with  alcohol,  and  they  present  a 
striking  similarity. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  actual  results 
obtained  by  diflferent  experimenters,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  .. 
cite  all  of  the  observations  made  upon,  the  lower  animals. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Flourens  have  been  in  the  main 
confirmed  by  Fodera,*  Bouillaud,*  Magendie,*  Wagner,*  Lus- 
sana,*  Hammond,'  Dalton,^  Vulpian,"  Mitchell,*  Onimus," 
and  many  others.  Certain  of  these  authors  differ  from  Flou- 
rens in  their  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, while  they  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  observations. 

We  will  eliminate  from  the  present  discussion  the  experi- 
ments made  upon  animals  low  in  the  scale,  such  as  (rogs  and 
fishes,  though  in  some  of  these,  the  results  are  in  accord  with 
the  observations  just  cited  upon  birds  and  mammals,"  and 
confine  ourselves  to  an  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
served after  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  in  animals  in  which 
the  muscular  and  nervous  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the 

*  FoDBRA,  Jiecherehes  experimeniales  8ur  U  syslime  nerveux. — Journal  de 
physiologie,  Paris,  1828,  tome  iii.,  p.  198. 

*  BouiLLAUD,  JRecfurches  €3y)erimmial€8  tendant  d  prouver  que  U  cfrv^et  preside 
anx  ades  de  la  station  et  dela  progression. — Archives  generals  de  mededne^  Paris, 
1827,  tome  xv.,  p.  68,  et  seq. 

*  Maoendie,  Precis  Sletnentaire  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1836,  tome  L,  p. 
409. 

*  Wagner,  RecJierches  critiques  e(  experimental^  sur  les  foncHons  du  eerveau, 
— JoumcU  de  la  physiologie^  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  258. 

^  LussANA,  Le^ns  sur  les  /onctions  du  cervelet. — Journal  de  la  physiologie, 
Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  418. 

*  Hammond,  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Cerebellum. — Quarterly 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  New  York,  1869,  vol.  iii.,  p.  230. 

'  Dalton,  Human  Physiology^  Philadelphia,  1871,  p.  445. 
®  VuLPiAN,  Systeme  nerveux^  Paris,  1866,  p.  618. 

*  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Researches  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Cer^Uum. — Amtri' 
can  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  1869,  New  Series,  No.  cxiv.,  p. 
831. 

'^  Onimus,  Recherches  experimeniales,  etc. — Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1870- 
1871,  tome  vii.,  p.  652,  et  seq.  Onimus  believes  that  the  cerebellum  presides 
over  equilibration  rather  than  general  muscular  coordination. 

"  VuLPiAN,  op.  cit.j  p.  689. 
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human  eubiect.  Tlio  results  of  this  mutilation  are  as  defi- 
nite, distinct,  and  invariable,  as  in  any  experiments  on  living 
animals,  and,  taken  hy  themselves,  lead  inevitably  to  but 
one  conclusion. 

When  the  greatest  part  or  the  ivhole  of  the  cerebellum  is 
removed  from  a  bird  or  mammal,  the  animal  being,  before 
tlie  operation,  in  a  perfectly  nonnal  condition,  and  no  other 
parts  being  injured,  there  are  no  phenomena  constantly  and 
invariably  observed  except  certain  modifications  of  the  volun- 
tary movements.  The  intelligence,  general  and  E]>ecial  sen- 
sibility, the  involuntary  movements,  and  the  simple  faculty 
of  vohmtnry  motion,  remain.  Tlie  movements  arc  always 
exceedingly  irregular  and  incoordinate;  the  animal  cannot 
maintain  its  e<p]ilibrium ;  and,  on  account  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  making  regular  movements,  it  cannot  feed.  This  want 
of  e<iui!ibrium  and  of  the  power  of  coordinating  the  muscles 
of  the  general  voluntary  system  causes  the  animal  to  assume 
tho  most  absurd  and  remarkable  postures,  which,  to  one  ac- 
customed to  these  experiments,  are  entirely  cliaracteristic. 
Call  this  want  of  equilibration,  of  coordination,  of  "  muscular 
sense,"  an  indication  of  vertigo,  or  what  we  will,  the  fact 
remains,  that  regular  and  coordinate  muscular  action  in 
standing,  walking,  or  flying,  is  impossible,  although  volun- 
tary power  remain.  It  is  well  known  that  many  nniscnlar 
acts  are  more  or' less  automatic,  as  in  standing,  and,  to  a  cor- 
t.iin  extent,  in  walking.  These  acts,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
voluntary  movemouts,  require  a  certain  coordination  of  tlie 
musclei*,  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  abolished  by  extirpiition 
of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  true  that  defifruction  of  tlie  spiral 
canals  of  the  internal  ear  produces  analogous  disiirders  of 
movement,'  but  this  is  the  only  mutilation,  except  division 

'  Fluckkss,  llifherfhi»  rrp-riiufnlnlrt    air  hi  propri 
tgilhiie  «rnr't7.  Pari?,  1S43,  p.  440. 

fioLTZ,  r.hrr  'He  /ili!iiili-l'ifri''-Ut  B'ilnHuns  drr 
—Avhiepf  fli.- !tf<.„nm<f.  IV.fi.Jiffi'; 

that  lliu  acrnkirculiir  t-a 
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of  the  anterior  white  columns  of  the  cord,  which  produces 
any  thing  like  the  results  of  cerebellar  injury.  Certain  im- 
portant coordinate  muscular  movements  are  well  known  to 
be  dependent  upon  distinct  nerve-centres.  The  acts  of  res- 
piration are  presided  over  exclusively  by  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Deglutition  probably  has  its  distinct  nerve-centre,  as 
well  as  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  The  centre  regulating 
the  coordinate  movements  in  speech  is  situated  in  the  an- 
terior cerebral  lobes.  None  of  these  peculiar  movements 
are  affected  by  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum. 

If  there  be  a  distinct  nerve-centre  which  presides  over 
the  coordination  of  the  general  voluntary  movements,  ex- 
periments upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals  show  that  this 
centre  is  located  in  the  cerebellum.  It  may  be  either  in  the 
entire  cerebellum  or  in  a  certain  portion  of  this  organ,  but 
if  it  be  confined  to  a  restricted  part,  this  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  K  the  cerebellum  preside  over  coordination, 
as  a  physiological  necessity,  the  centre  must  be  connected 
by  nerves  with  the  general  muscular  system.  If  this  con- 
nection exist,  a  complete  interruption  of  the  avenue  of  com- 
mimication  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  muscles,  we 
would  naturally  expect,  would  be  followed  by  loss  of  coor- 
dinating power.  From  the  anatomical  connections  of  the 
cerebellum,  it  appears  that  the  only  communication  be- 
tween this  organ  and  the  general  system "  is  through  the 
posterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  have  seen 
that  these  columns  are  not  for  the  transmission  of  the  gen- 
eral sensory  impressions,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  convey  to  the  encephalon  the  so-called  mus- 
cular sense.  As  regards  general  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion,  we  cannot  ascribe  any  function  to  the  posterior 

rium  of  the  head,  and  thereby  of  the  whole  body  ;  that  the  pressure  of  the  liquid 
in  these  canals  Taries  with  the  moyements  of  the  head,  and  that  the  brain  re- 
ceives from  these,  information  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  head,  and  is 
able  to  regulate  the  general  movements  accordingly ;  and  that  this  information 
is  inaccurate  when  the  pressure  of  liquid  in  the  canals  is  abnormal,  the  result 
being  disturbance  •of  the  general  equilibrium. 
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white  columns,  except  that  when  they  are  divided  at  several 
points,  we  invariably  have  want  of  coordination  in  the  gen- 
eral muscular  system.*  When  the  posterior  white  columns 
are  disorganized  in  the  human  subject,  we  have  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  coordinating  power,  even  though  the  general 
sensibility  be  not  aifected,  as  in  the  disease  called  locomotor 
ataxia. 

Confining  ourselves  still  to  the  interpretation  of  experi- 
ments upon  living  animals,  and  leaving  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease  or 
injury  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  human  subject,  we  are  led 
to  the  following  conclusions  : 

There  is  a  necessity  for  coordination  of  the  movements 
of  the  general  voluntary  system  of  muscles,  by  means  of  a 
nerve-centre  or  centres. 

Whatever  other  functions  the  cerebellum  may  have,  it 
acts  as  the  centre  presiding  over  equilibration  and  general 
muscular  coordination. 

The  cerebellum  has  its  nervous  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral muscular  system  through  the  posterior  white  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  a  fact  which  is  capable  both  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  demonstration. 

If  the  cerebellum  be  extirpated,  there  is  loss  of  coordi- 
nating power ;  and  if  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the 
cord  be  completely  divided,  destroying  the  communication 
between  the  cerebellum  and  the  general  system,  there  is 
also  loss  of  coordinating  power. 

When  a  small  portion  only  of  the  cerebellum  is  removed, 
there  is  shght  disturbance  of  coordination,  and  the  disor- 
dered movements  are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
injury  to  the  cerebellum. 

After  extirpation  of  even  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  disturbances  in  coordination   immediately 

*  The  reader  is  advised  to  study,  in  this  connection,  that  portion  of  the 
chapter  on  the  spinal  cord  as  a  conductor,  which  treats  of  the  probable  func* 
tions  of  the  posterior  white  columns  (see  page  289). 
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following  the  operation  may  disappear,  and  the  animal  may 
entirely  recover,  without  any  regeneration  of  the  extirpated 
nerve-substance.  This  important  fact  enables  us  to  under- 
stand how,  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  in 
the  human  subject,  when  the  disorganization  of  the  nerve- 
tissue  is  slow  and  gradual,  there  may  never  be  any  disorder 
in  the  movements. 

We  present  the  above  conclusions,  as  in  our  own  mind 
positive  and  definite.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that 
the  definition  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  one  of  the 
points  stated  by  most  physiological  authors  as  doubtful  and 
unsettled ;  and  this  is  so,  mainly  because  many  writers  have 
been  unable  to  harmonize  the  experimental  facts  above  de- 
tailed, with  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cerebellum  in 
the  human  subject.  We  conceive  that  this  has  frequently 
been  due  to  an  imperfect  study  of  the  pathological  facts, 
which  we  now  propose  to  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Pathological  Facts  hearing  upon  the  Functions  of  the 
Cerebellum, — Nearly  all  writers  on  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  while  they  agree  that  extirpation  of  the 
cerebellum  in  the  lower  animals  produces  irregularity  of 
movements,  are  arrested,  as  it  were,  in  their  deductions,  by 
the  following  quokition  from  Andral,  in  his  report  of  ninety- 
three  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  : 

"  A  more  remarkable  alteration  of  movement  is  noted 
in  the  observation  of  M.  Lallemand.  The  patient  staggered 
on  his  legs,  and  often  came  near  falling  forward.  In  this 
case,  the  only  one  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
physiologists  who  regard  the  cerebellum  as  the  organ  of 
the  coordination  of  movements,  the  cerebellum  was  entirely 
transformed  into  a  sac  filled  with  pus."  * 

'  Andral,  Clinique  medlcaie^  Bruxellcs,  1834,  tome  v.,  p.  601. 
The  case  alluded  to  is  quoted  from  Lallemand,  which  we  have  consulted  in 
the  original,  and  will  refer  to  again. 
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The  bare  statement,  such  as  is  generally  made,  that  An- 
dral  collected  ninety-three  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum, 
only  one  of  which  tends  to  show  that  this  is  the  organ  of 
muscular  coordination,  is  suflScient  to  arrest  any  physiologist 
in  the  conclusions  that  would  naturally  be  drawn  from  ex- 
perimental facts ;  and  nearly  all  writers  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  uncertain  upon  the  question  of  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum.  Before  we  go  any  farther,  we  wish  to  settle, 
once  for  all,  the  physiological  bearing  of  these  cases ;  and, 
with  this  end  in  view,  have  carefully  studied,  analyzed,  and 
tabulated  them.  Out  of  the  ninety-three  cases,  fifteen  were 
observed  by  Andral,  and  seventy-eight  are  quoted  from 
various  authors.  An  analysis  of  these  cases,  with  reference 
to  conditions  likely  to  complicate  the  effects  of  the  cerebellar 
disease,  etc.,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Analysis  of  Andral! %  nineiy'three  Cases  of  D{s€<xse  of  the 

Cerebellum, 


{Six  Cases,  observed  hy  Andral.) 


Hemiplegia 
Hemipli'gia 
Hemiplegia 
Hemiplegia 


case. 


death  in  fifly  hours 1 

Budden  death 1 

death  in  two  days 1       ** 

associated  with  cerebral  hsemorrhage      .        .        .  8 — 6  ^  cases. 


{Seventy -eight  Cases,  quoted  from  varhus  Authors.) 
Haemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum  ;  quoted  from  Serres 
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quoted  from  Dance 
quoted  from  Bayle 
quoted  from  Guiot 
(Serres)  hemiplegia 
(Cazes)  coma 
(Morgagni) ;  found  dead 
(Sedillot) ;  died  in  fifteen  mm 

utes  .        .      '  . 

(Cafford) ;  died  suddenly 
Haemorrhage  (Michelet) ;  apoplexy  two  years  before  death  ;  found 
an  old  clot  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum    . 
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cases. 
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cases. 
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cases. 

>  In  these  six  cases,  there  was  haemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum. 
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Brought  forward 16  cnse^ 

Haemorrhage  (quoted  f:*o7n  various  authors);  haemorrhage  into 

the  cerebrum  as  well  as  the  cerebellum         .        .        .        •  9  ** 

Atrophy  of  the  left  cerebral  and  the  right  cerebellar  hemisphere  2  " 

Cases  of  disease,  with  paralysis ;  quoted  from  various  authors   .  9  " 

Cases  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  quoted  from  various  authors  .  3  " 

Cyst  (Keeamicr) ;  convulsions 1  case. 

Abscess  (Laugier);  convulsions 1  " 

Abscess,  involvhig  the  entire  cerebellum  (Lallemand) ;  want  of 

coordination^ 1  " 

Cases,  quoted  from  variouM  authors,  in  which  no  disturbance  was 

noted  in  the  movements ;  the  disease  was  confined  to  one 

lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 5  cases. 

Cases  of  tumor,  quoted  from  various  authors,  in  which  there 

was  paralysis 15  " 

Cases  of  tumor,  associated  witli  disease  of  the  cerebrum      .         .  7  '* 
Cases  of  tumor,  associated  with  convulsions ;  the  descriptions 

are  very  indefinite 9 — 78  cafles. 

{Xine  Cases,  ohserved  hy  Aiidral.) 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  convulsions 1     case. 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  ha?morrhage     .         .         .     1        " 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  haemorrhage 1        ** 

Softening ;  agitation,  like  convulsions,  of  the  members       .        .     1       *^ 

Cyst ;  paralysis  and  convulsions 1        " 

Tubercle ;  hemiplegia 1       " 

Five  small  tubercles  hi  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  move- 
ments normal 1        " 

Tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  one  side  of  the 

cerebellum ;  movements  normal 1       " 

Cyst,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  one  side  of  the  cerebellum; 

movements  normal 1 — 9  cases. 

Add  cases  of  haemorrhage,  previously  cited,  observed  by  Andral,  6      " 

Add  cases  quoted  from  various  authors 78      ** 

Total  cases  collectc<l  by  Andral '      ....        93  cases. 

In  six  cases,  quoted  from  Serrcs,  marked  *,  "  there  were 
observed  all  the  signs  of  violent  apoplexy  ;  nothing  in  par- 
ticular is  said  with  regard  to  disorders  of  movement "  (An- 
dral, op,  city  p.  475).     In  the  case  quoted  from  Dance, 

*  This  is  the  single  case,  noted  by  Andral,  out  of  the  ninety-three,  showing 
want  of  coordination. 

•  Andral,  CVmique  midicalr^  Bruxclles,  1834,  tome  v.,  p.  468,  ei  teq. 
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marked  f,  the  patient  was  struck  with  apoplexy  (Andral, 
op.  city  p.  475).  In  the  case  quoted  from  Bayle,  marked  J, 
the  patient  suddenly  lost  consciousness,  had  convulsive  move- 
ments on  the  third  day,  and  died  in  coma,  on  the  fifth  day 
(Andral,  op.  cit.^  p.  476).  In  the  case  quoted  from  Guiot, 
marked  §,  there  was  "  no  lesion  except  eftusion  of  blood  in 
the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  The  individual  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  observation  had  had  an  attick  of  apo- 
plexy. Before  his  attack,  he  had  for  some  time  a  tottering 
gait  (dimarche  chancelante)^  and,  after  the  attack,  remained 
hemiplegic  on  the  right  side"  (Andral,  op,  cit,  p.  476). 

Let  us  now  carefully  review  these  nhiety-three  cases  of 
Andral,  M'hich  have  been  hold  in  terrore/n  over  those  who 
have  ventured  to  argue,  from  experiments  on  animals,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  the  coordinator  of  the  muscular  movements, 
and  see  how  many  may  properly  be  thrown  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ! 

We  can  discard  the  first  six  cases,  observed  by  Andral,  in 
which  there  was  hemiplegia,  speedy  death,  and  in  three  of 
which,  there  was  cerebral  haemorrhage  ;  for  we  could  hardly 
observe  want  of  coordination  in  hemiplegics  or  in  cases 
complicated  with  cerebral  disease.  We  can  discard  the  six 
cases,  quoted  from  Serres,  in  which  there  was  violent  apo- 
})lexy,  as  well  as  the  case  quoted  from  Dance,  with  apoplexy 
and  the  case  quoted  from  Bayle,  with  coma  and  convulsions. 
It  is  evident  that  these  cases  are  useless  in  noting  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  coordinating  power.  We  can  discard  two 
cases  (Serres)  with  hemiplegia  ;  one  (Gazes)  with  coma  ;  one, 
(lilorgagni)  found  dead ;  one  (Sedillot)  died  in  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  one  (Caflbrd)  died  suddenly ;  one  (Michelet)  apoplexy 
two  years  before  death,  and  an  old  clot  in  the  right  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.  This  last  case  is  in  accord  with  experi- 
ments on  animals ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  coordinating 
power  may  be  restored  after  loss  of  one-half  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. We  can  discard  nine  cases  quoted  from  various  authors, 
in  which  there  was  cerebral  as  well  as  cerebellar  haemor- 
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rliage ;  two  cases  of  paralysis,  with  atropliy  of  one  heiui 
sphere  of  the  cerebnira  and  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebel- 
lum ;  nine  indefinitely  described  cases,  with  paralysis  ;  three 
cases  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  one  case  of  cyst  and  one  of 
abscess,  with  paralysis ;  fifteen  cases  of  tumor,  with  paraly- 
sis ;  seven  cases,  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum  and 
paralysis ;  nine  very  indefinitely  described  cases,  associated 
w^ith  convulsions.  Of  the  remaining  cases  observed  by  An- 
dral,  we  can  discard  one,  with  hemiplegia  and  cou\ailsions ; 
one,  with  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  haemorrhage ;  one, 
w-itli  hemiplegia ;  one  case  of  cyst,  wuth  paralysis  and  con- 
vulsions ;  one,  of  tubercle,  with  hemiplegia.  AVe  can  also 
discard  one  case  of  five  small  tubercles  in  one  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum  ;  one,  of  a  tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  on  one  side ;  one,  of  a  cyst,  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut, on  one  side.  These  last  cases  do  not  present  suflicient 
destruction  of  the  cerebellar  substance  to  lead  us  to  expect 
any  disorder  in  the  movements. 

Thus  far  we  have  discarded  eighty-five  cases,  leaving 
eight  to  be  analyzed.  Of  these  eight  cases,  in  five,  it  is 
simply  stated  that  the  movements  w-ere  unaffected,  and  that 
"  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of 
abscess  "  (Andral,  op,  cit,^  p.  500).  In  view  of  this  bare  state- 
ment, and  the  fact  that,  in  animals,  recovery  of  coordinating 
power  takes  place  when  half  of  the  cerebellum  has  been 
removed,  we  may  throw  out  these  cases  as  incomplete.  It 
must  1)0  remembered  that  the  abscesses  were  probably  of 
slow  development ;  and  if  they  did  not  destroy  a  sufficiently 
large  portion  of  the  cerebellum  to  influence  the  coordinating 
power  permanently,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  functions  of 
this  organ  would  be  at  all  affected,  as  there  would  be  no 
shock,  as  in  the  sudden  removal  of  substance  by  an  operation. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  three  cases ;  and  in  all  of  these, 
the  movements  were  more  or  less  affected.  These  cases  we 
will  now  study  as  closely  as  is  possible  from  the  details  given. 

Case  I. — The  first  case  is  quoted  from  Guiot.    There  was 
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no  lesion,  except  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  median  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  there  was  probably  no  pressure  upon 
the  peduncles.  "  The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this 
observation  had  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Before  the  at- 
tack, he  had  for  some  time  a  staggering  gait  {une  demarche 
chancdunte),  and,  after  the  attack,  he  had  remained  hemi- 
plegic  on  the  left  "side"  (Andral,  op.  oit,  p.  476).  From 
these  meagre  details,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  diflSculty  of  coordination,  though  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  as  definite  as  could  be  desired. 

Case  II. — The  second  case  was  observed  by  Andral.  A 
groom,  not  quite  forty  years  of  ag^,  was  brought  into  the 
Jifalsan  7*oyaU  de  santdj  having  suffered  from  severe  head- 
ache, vertigo,  etc.,  for  fifteen  days,  which  finally  became 
fixed  at  the  occiput.  During  the  first  three  days  in  the  hos- 
pital, ^'  he  was  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation  ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  members,  on  the  right  as  well  as  the  left 
§ide,  were  sometimes  so  brusques  and  disordered  that  they 
resembled  convulsive  movements."  Soon  the  respiration 
became  disturbed,  and  he  died  in  asphyxia.  "  Upon  post- 
mortem examination,  there  was  found  general  injection 
of  the  meninges ;  nothing  particular  in  tlie  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres; a  moderate  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ventricles; 
reddish  softening  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  in 
its  posterior  and  inferior  half;  no  other  lesion"  (Andral, 
op.  ciLj  p.  490). 

The  only  marked  symptom  relating  to  the  movements  in 
this  case  was  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity  and  convulsive 
action  of  the  muscles,  while  the  patient  was  in  bed.  The 
case  is  not  strong  in  its  bearings,  cither  for  or  against  the 
coordination-theory  ;  for  there  must  have  been  a  great 
amount  of  irritation  of  the  encephalic  centres,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  npte  disturbance  of  equilibration  or 
of  coordination  in  a  patient  confined  to  the  bed. 

The  third  case  is  quoted  by  Andral  from  Lallemand,  and 
is  taken  by  Lallemand  from  Delamare. 
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Case  III. — "  M.  Gn^rin,  vicar  at  G^zeville,  forty-six  years 
of  age,  of  a  good  temperament,  strong,  and  corpulent,  with 
a  good  appetite,  complained  of  a  dull  pain,  which  finally  be- 
came acute,  under  the  frontal  bone.  For  a  year  he  experi- 
enced attacks  of  vertigo  and  vomiting,  without  fever.  He 
staggered  on  his  legs,  and  was  often  near  falling  forward. 
The  treatment  employed  was  antiphlogistic  and  derivative." 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found 
entirely  healthy,  but  the  envelop  of  the  cerebellum  was  col- 
lapsed, folded,  and  only  contained  about  the  half  of  an  egg- 
shell full  of  a  brown  and  fetid,  lymphatico-purulent  liquid.* 

This  case,  as  far  as  the  description  goes,  shows  marked 
difficulty  in  equilibration  or  coordination. 

If  the  reader  have  carefully  studied  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  Andi'al's  cases,  he  will  see  that  eighty-five  may  be  thrown 
out  altogether,  leaving  but  eight ;  and  of  these  eight  cases, 
five  are  so  imperfectly  described,  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  cerebellmn  is  so  restricted,  that  they  may  also  be  disre- 
garded. The  ninety-three  cases  are  thus  reduced  to  three. 
Of  these  three  cases,  in  two,  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not 
there  were  deficiency  of  coordinating  power ;  and  in  one,  the 
difficulty  in  equilibration  or  coordination  was  distinctly  noted. 
This,  we  conceive,  disposes  of  the  much-quoted  ninety-three 
cases  of  Andral ;  and  they  are  certainly  iTot  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  equilibration  or 
muscular  coordination. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  collected  by  Andral,  there  are 
numerous  other  instances  on  record  of  disease  confined  to 
the  cerebellum. 

Case  IY. — An  interesting  case  of  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  reported  by  Gall,  in  1823.'*  This  patient  "  com- 
plained for  several  months  of  a  very  disagreeable  sense  of 
pressure  at  the  nucha,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  forward  as  if 

*  Lallemand,  R*'4:h€rchat  anaioniico-paihologiquea  sur  Vencephaley  Paris,  1823, 
tome  ii.,  p.  39. 

*  Gall,  Sur  Icsfonctions  dn  cerveau^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iiL,  p.  841. 
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he  saw  a  precipice  at  liis  feet.  Several  physicians  attributed 
these  symptoms  to  hflemorrhoids ;  for  myself,  I  conchided 
that  there  was  an  organic  disease  in  the  brain.  Several 
months  after,  the  patient  died,  and  we  found  on  the  tento- 
rium a  fleshy  mass  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  com- 
pressed the  cerebellum." 

Case  V. — In  1826,  Petiet  reported  a  case  of  disease,  in 
which  the  cerebellum  was  entirely  destroyed,  its  tissue  being 
broken  down  into  a  sort  of  whitish  iouiUie^  The  cerebrum 
was  healthy.  The  observation  was  made  in  1796.  The  pa- 
tient, before  death,  was  observed  to  present  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  walk  backward.  He  rose  from  his  seat  with 
difliculty,  and,  once  erect,  the  first  movements  of  the  feet 
were  lateral,  and  he  finally  walked  by  moving  the  feet  from 
before  backward.  His  locomotion  consisted  simply  in  pass- 
ing from  his  own  to  an  adjoining  bed  in  the  ward,  a  distance 
of  about  six  feet. 

Case  VI. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  and  the  one 
most  frequently  quoted  by  physiological  writers,  was  report- 
ed by  Combette,  in  1831.'  This  patient,  Alexandrine  La- 
brosse,  in  her  seventh  year,  was  seen  by  M.  Miquel.  Since 
the  age  of  five  years  only  had  she  been  able  to  sustain  her- 
self on  her  feet.  M.  Miquel  was  struck  with  her  slight  de- 
velopment and  the  feebleness  of  the  extremities.  At  the 
age  of  nine  and  a  half  years,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Or- 
2)heHnfi,  "^Vlien  spoken  to,  she  answered  with  difficulty 
and  hesitation.  Her  legs,  although  very  feeble,  enabled  her 
still  to  walk,  but  she  often  fell."  She  was  first  seen  by  M. 
Combette,  in  January,  18'U.  She  had  then  kept  the  bed  for 
three  months ;  was  constantly  lying  on  the  back,  .:d  could 
scarcely  move  the  legs  ;  she  used  her  hands  with  ease.  She 
died  of  some  intestinal  disorder,  March  25,  1831.     On  post- 

*  Petiet,  Journal  de  physiologic^  Paris,  1826,  tome  vi.,  p.  162,  et  teq. 

•  Combette,  Observation  d'une  jeune  Jille^  morte  dans  sa  omitme  annee,  chat 
Utqudle  il  y  avail  absence  cornplele  du  cervcht^  dts  pedonculcs  ifostericitres  et  de  la 
protuberance  annulaire. — Journal  de physioloffie^  Paris,  1831,  tome  xi.,  p.  27,  etaeq. 
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mortem  examination,  "  in  place  of  the  cerebellum  there  waa 
a  cellular  membrane,  gelatiniform,  semicircular,  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  lines  in  its  transverse  diameter."  There  was 
no  trace  of  the  pons  Varolii.  Combette  states  that  Alcx- 
andi'ine  Labrosse  was  able  to  walk  for  several  years,  always, 
it  is  true,  in  an  uncertain  manner ;  later,  her  legs  became 
more  and  more  feeble,  and  finally  she  ceased  to  be  able  to 
sustain  her  weight.  She  had  the  habit  of  masturbation.  Com- 
bette further  states  that  this  observation  is  not  in  accord 
"w^th  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  regulator  of  movements."  The 
encephalon  was  also  examined  by  Guillot,  who  noted  ab- 
sence of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  pons. 

This  case  is  somewhat  imperfect,  as  it  was  not  seen  by 
Combette  until  the  patient  had  kept  the  bed  for  three 
months.  By  some  writers,  it  is  quoted  in  favor  of,  and  by 
some,  in  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  coordi- 
nates the  muscular  movements.  It  was  not  a  case  of  simple 
disease  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the  pons  and  the  posterior  pe- 
duncles w^ere  also  absent.  It  was  noted,  before  the  case  was 
seen  by  Combette,  that  the  patient  walked  in  an  imcertain 
manner  and  often  fell. 

Several  cases  of  injury  of  the  cerebellum  are  reported  by 
Larrey.* 

Ca8E  YII. — One  case  is  described,  in  which  the  patient 
was  struck  by  a  ball  from  a  blunderbuss,  which  grazed  the 
occipital  protuberances.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  move- 
ment. The  patient  died  on  the  thirty-ninth  day,  in  opisthot- 
onos. On  post-mortem  examination,  "the  occipital  bone 
had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  of  substance ;  the  slit  into 
the  dura  mater,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  corresponded  to 
the  centre  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  w4iich  was 
sunk  downward  and  was  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  free  from 
suppuration  or  eftusion.     The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 

^  Larrey,  Injuries  of  t/ic  Cerebellum. — Observations  <m  Wounds^  etc.,,  Philip 
dclphia,  1832,  p.  199,  ei  seq. 
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marrow  bore  a  dull,  white  aspect,  were  of  greater  consist- 
ence than  is  natural,  and  had  lost  about  a  quarter  of  their 
Bize ;  the  nerves  arising  from  them  appeared  to  us  also 
to  be  in  a  state  of  atrophy  near  their  origin "  (Larrey, 
op.  cit.y  p.  207). 

Case  VIIL — ^Another  patient  was  struck  by  a  piece  of 
wood  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  He  was  found  dead  a 
little  over  three  months  after  the  injury.  "  The  riglit  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebellum  was  entirely  disorganized  by  an 
abscess  which  pervaded  its  whole  substance "  (Larrey,  op. 
cit.j  p.  210).    No  disturbances  of  movement  were  noted. 

Case  IX. — Another  patient  had  erj-^sipelas  following  a 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  abscess.  He  lived  for  three 
or  four  months.  Five  or  six  weeks  after  the  injury,  he  had 
severe  pains  in  the  occiput,  and,  "when  standing  he  could 
with  diflSculty  only  preserv^e  his  equilibrium."  On  post- 
mortem examination,  the  deep-seated  vessels  of  the  cere- 
brum were  found  injected.  "We  found,  in  the  left  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum,  about  three  tablespoonfuls  of  pus  of  a 
whitish  and  gelatinous  aspect,  which  had  encroached  upon, 
or  rather  displaced  entirely,  the  hemisphere  of  tlie  cerebel- 
lum ;  this  punilent  substance  was  enveloped  within  the  pia 
mater,  which  Lad  acquired  a  somewhat  firmer  consistence, 
and,  as  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  case,  assumed  a  pearly 
color.  The  other  half  of  the  cerebellum  was  shrivelled,  and 
the  medullary  substance  forming  the  arbor  vitie  was  of  a 
grayish  color  and  very  dense"  (Larrey,  oj).  clt,,  p.  211). 

The  first  of  tliese  cases  was  found  by  Larrey  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  extinction  of  sexual  appetite,  and  atrophy  of  the 
organs  of  generation.  In  the  first  two  cases,  judging  from 
the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  there  was  not  enough 
injury  of  the  cercbclluui  to  necessarily  influence  the  power 
of  coordination.  In  the  last  case,  there  was  difficulty  in 
equilibration,  but  also  some  paralysis. 

A  number  of  cases,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
fiilly,  arc  cited  by  Wagner,  in  the  Journal  de  la physioloffic^ 
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in  which  tottering  gait  and  want  of  equilibration  or  of  mus- 
cular coordination  were  noted,  in  connection  with  greater  or 
less  disorganization  of  the  cerebellum.'  In  the  same  jour- 
nal, is  a  brief  note  of  a  case,  reported  by  Laborde,  in  which 
there  was  a  large  cyst  in  the  cerebellum,  with  incomplete 
paraplegia  and  "  want  of  coordination  of  the  movements  of 
progression."  * 

Case  X. — A  most  remarkable  and  carefully-observed  case 
of  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum  was  reported  by  Dr.  Fiedler, 
in  18G1.'  The  subject  of  this  observation,  a  man,  aged  about 
fifty  years,  had  remarkable  peculiarities  in  his  movements 
for  thirty  years.  After  the  age  of  twenty  years,  it  is  stated 
that  "  he  could  no  lonorer  walk  with  as  much  certaintv  as 
before ;  the  gait  was  staggering  {taumelnd).  .  .  .  Not  only 
in  the  house,  but  also  in  the  street,  the  patient  often  fell,  so 
that  he  was  very  frequently  taken  for  a  drunkard,*  and  was 
either  earned  home  or  taken  to  the  police-station.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  had  dnmk  spirituous  liquors. 

"  Sometimes  the  patient  walked  backward,  but  only  a  few 
steps.  lie  never  had  any  turning  movements ;  the  gait  was 
always  tottering  {wacklig)  and  slow "  (Fiedler,  op.  city  p. 
251).  He  never  fell  forward,  but  always  on  the  back.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found  healthy, 
"  but  the  cerebellum  was  atrophied,  especially  at  its  posterior 
and  inferior  portion,  and  was  reduced  in  size  at  least  one- 
half"  (Fiedler,  op.  cit.j  p.  258).  This  case  presented  the 
j)henomena  of  defective  coordination  to  a  marked  degi*ee. 
Nothing  is  said  of  vertigo. 

Case  XI. — In  an  elaborate  article  by  Lussana,  on  the 
cercbelluin,  a  case  is  quoted  from  Pourfour  du  Petit,  in 
which  a  soldier,  who  received  a  gunshot-wound  traversing 

*  Wagner,  RecJierchea  critiqves  H  expervneniales  sxtr  les  fonctions  du  ccrveau, 
— Journal  de  la  physioloffie^  Paris,  1861,  toir.e  iv.,  p.  386. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  637. 

'  Fiedler,  Ein  Fall  von  Vcrkummerujig  dfs  Cerebellum. — Zeiischrift  fur  ra- 
iumelle  Medicln,  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1861,  Bd.  xi.»  S.  260,  d  $e^. 
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the  lefk  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  immediately  presented  "  a 
great  disorder  in  his  movements."  * 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cerebellum,  are  two  observed  by  Vulpian. 

Case  XIL — The  first  was  a  woman,  forty-nine  years  of 
age,  in  the  hospital  of  la  Saljjctriere.  "  All  of  the  move- 
ments were  preserved,  but  locomotion  was  most  irregular 
and  difficult ;  she  could  only  walk  in  the  most  hizan^e  man- 
ner, resting  on  a  chair  which  she  placed  before  her  at  every 
step,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  equilibration,  she  often 
fell."  This  patient,  however,  retained  great  muscular  power. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  "  the  cortical  gray  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  was  found  entirely  atrophied  :  all  the 
nerve-cells  of  this  layer  had  disappeared."  There  was  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  size  of  the  cerebellum.  The  cor- 
pora dentata  were  perfectly  preserved,  "  showing  that  these 
parts,  at  all  events,  have  but  a  slight  office  in  coordination."  • 

Case  XIII. — The  second  casc  presented  an  old  softening, 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  destroying  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  cerebellar  substance  of  one  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  corj^us  dentatum  was  completely  destroyed.  This  wom- 
an "  walked  well,  but  it  appears  nevertheless  that  she  vacil- 
lated very  slightly  in  her  gait,  without,  however,  a  tendency 
to  fall."  * 

"We  have  thus  cited  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  disease 
confined  to  the  cerebellum,  in  which  there  was  marked  dis- 
turbance in  the  muscular  movements  ;  but  there  are  others, 
in  which  the  movements  were  unaftected.  As  an  example 
of  the  latter,  we  may  refer  to  a  case  cited  from  Bouvier,  by 
Prof.  Hammond. 

Case  XIV. — In  this  case,  the  movements  of  the  limbs 
were  all  preserved.  On  post-mortem  examination,  there 
was  found  an  abscess  involving  the  two  outer  thirds  of  the 

*  LussANX,  Ijffons  iur  lea  fonctiona  du  cervdlet. — Journal  de  la  physiologies 
Taris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  429. 

«  Vulpian,  Stfsthne  ncrveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  629.  «  Op,  cit,  p.  682. 
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left  liemispbere  of  the  cerel)ellum  ;  tlie  walls  of  this  cavity, 
which  contained  several  tablespoonfdls  of  pus,  were  soft- 
ened. 

"  As  M.  Bouvier  remarks,  a  circumstance  of  great  inter- 
est connected  with  this  case  is  the  entire  absence  during  life 
of  any  symptoms  indicating  an  augmented  sensibility,  loss 
of  equilibrium,  or  excitation  of  the  genital  organs."  * 

With  regard  to  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  disease  of 
the  cerebellum  was  of  slow  development  and  did  not  involve 
enough  of  its  substance  to  necessarily  interfere  with  its  func- 
tions, as  has  been  clearly  shown  in  other  pathological  cases 
and  in  experiments  upon  animals. 

Prof.  Ilammond  also  reports  two  interesting  cases  which 
came  under  his  own  observation.'* 

Cask  XV. — "In  1851,  a  Mexican  shepherd  was  attacked 
near  Gebolleta,  in  Xew  Mexico,  by  Navajo  Indians.  He 
managed  to  escape,  but  in  fleeing  from  his  enemies  received 
an  arrow-wound  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  lie  was 
on  horseback,  and,  though  stunned  by  the  blow,  maintained 
his  seat  in  the  saddle.  So  firmly  was  the  arrow  implanted 
that  the  shaft  became  detached  by  his  eftbrts  to  remove  it, 
leaving  the  head  of  the  weapon  in  the  skidl.  I  saw  him 
about  two  hours  subsequently.  He  was  then'  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses  and  was  suffering  no  pain.  There  were, 
however,  constant  vertigo  and  nausea,  together  with  a  sen- 
sation, as  he  described  it,  as  if  lus  head  were  balanced  on  a 
very  delicate  point,  and  the  least  inclination  to  one  side 
or  the  other  would  cause  it  to  foil  off.  On  examining  the 
wound,  I  found  the  arrow  still  sticking  in  the  bone,  and  T 
had  to  use  considerable  force  before  I  could  remove  it.  It 
had  entered  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half — a  little  be- 
low and  to  the  left  of  the  occipital  protuberance — wounding 
the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.     The  vertigo  continued  all 

*  Hammond,  The  Phi/Hiologif  and  PatlMloffy  of  the    Cerebellum, — Quarterly 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medici tu^  New  York,  1869,  vol  iii.,  p.  237. 

•  Ldc.  cit. 
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that  night,  tut  the  nausea  and  vomiting  stopped  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

"  The  next  day  he  attempted  to  walk,  but  was  obliged  to 
desist  on  account  of  the  vertigo.  ^  He  felt,'  he  said,  *  as  if 
he  were  drunk,'  and  he  staggered  just  like  a  drunken  man. 
This  feeling  of  vertigo  continued  for  several  weeks,  lasting 
all  through  the  period  of  suppuration.  Gradually  it  disap- 
peared, though  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  he  felt  giddy 
on  making  any  unusual  exertion.  At  no  time  was  there  any 
diflSculty  in  coordinating  the  muscles  of  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities.  The  latter  were  simply  affected  through  the  ver- 
tigious  sensation.  The  sensibility  was  unaffected  through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  the  case. 

Case  XYI. — "  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  who,  for 
several  months,  had  suffered  with  vertigo,  occasional  con- 
vulsions, attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  constant  and 
violent  pain  affecting  the  back  of  the  head.  These  symp- 
toms had  come  on  subsequently  to  a  severe  blow  which  he 
had  received  on  the  back  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of 
raising  himself  too  soon  while  the  horse  he  was  riding  was 
passing  under  a  low  archway. 

"  Wlien  this  man  attempted  to  walk  he  reeled  and  stag- 
gered as  if  he  were  drunk,  but  his  movements  were  very 
different  from  those  which  we  now  recognize  as  character- 
izing locomotor  ataxia.  The  upper  extremities,  and  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  were  not  affected  ;  he  had  the  entire  control 
of  his  legs  when  lying  down,  and  there  was  no  diminution 
of  sensibility  anywhere.  At  last  he  became  paraplegic,  and 
died  in  a  couAnilsion.  T\\q  post-mortem  examination  showed 
the  existence  of  an  abscess,  which  had  obliterated  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum." 

The  interj^rctation  of  these  two  cases  depends,  apparently, 
upon  the  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
with  which  they  are  regarded.  We  should  consider  them 
as  very  strong  evidence  that  the  cerebellum  regulates  equi- 
libration and  muscular  coordination.    Prof.  Hammond  re- 
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gards  them  as  in  accordance  with  his  idea,  that  injury  of 
the  cerebellum  does  not  affect  coordination,  but  simply  pro- 
duces vertigo.  It  remains  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  phsnomena  observed  indicate  want  of  coordinating 
power. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  question,  whether  or  not,  in 
view  of  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals  and  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  ccre- 
bellurtn,  this  nerve-centre  presides  over  coordination  of  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  which  is  certainly  necessary  to  equili- 
bration, except  the  muscles  of  the  fiice  and  those  concerned 
in  speech.  This  question  seems  to  us  to  be  capable  of  a 
definite  answer. 

Every  carefully-observed  case  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  in  which  there  was  uncomplicated  disease  or  injury  of 
the  cerebellum,  provided  the  disease  or  injury  involved  more 
than  half  of  the  organ,  presented  great  disorder  in  the  gen- 
eral movements,  particularly  those  of  progression.  We  have 
collected  the  more  or  less  complete  reports  of  sixteen  cases. 
In  Case  II.,  there  was  softeningof  one-half  of  one  hemisphere, 
and  remarkable  convulsive  movements.  In  Case  VI.,  the 
one  so  often  quoted  from  Combette,  the  gait  was  uncertain, 
with  frequent  falling  ;  there  was  incomplete  paralysis  ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  there  was  no 
pons  Varolii.  In  Case  VII.,  there  was  no  disturbance  of 
movement,  and  there  was  partial  degeneration  of  one  lateral 
lobe.  In  Case  VIII.,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  move- 
ment, and  disorganization  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. In  Case  XIII.,  there  was  slight  loss  of  substance  in 
one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  slight  "  vacillation  " 
in  the  movements.  In  Case  XIV.,  there  was  an  abscess  in- 
volvhig  two-thirds  of  one  lateral  lobe,  and  the  movements 
of  the  limbs  were  preserved.  In  Cases  L,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  IX., 
X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XV.,  XVI.,  ten  out  of  sixteen,  there  was 
difficulty  in  muscular  coordination,  which  was  invariably  in 
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direct  i*atio  to  the  amount  of  cerebellar  substance  involved 
in  the  disease  or  injury.  We  do  not  make  the  reservation, 
that  more  than  half  of  the  cerebellum  must  be  destroyed  in 
order  necessarily  to  produce  difficulty  in  muscular  coordina- 
tion, on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  but  regard  this  point  as 
positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  animals.  These 
experiments  show  that  one-half  of  the  organ  is  capable  of 
performing  the  function  of  the  whole.  We  have  an  analogy 
to  this  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  one  of  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  elimination  of  the  effete  constituents  of  the  urine, 
after  the  other  has  been  removed. 

K'otwithstanding  the  contrary  views  of  many  physiologi- 
cal writers,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  from  experiments  and 
a  careful  study  of  pathological  facts,  that  there  is  no  one 
point  in  the  physiology  of  the  nerve-centres  more  definitely 
settled  than  that  the  cerebellum  presides  over  equilibration 
and  the  coordination  of  the  muscular  movements,  particu- 
larly those  of  progression.  *  In  this  statement,  we  make  ex- 
ceptions in  favor  of  the  movements  of  respiration,  degluti- 
tion, of  the  face,  and  of  those  concerned  in  speech,  as  well  as 
the  involuntary  movements  generally.  As  another  example 
of  a  nerve-centre  presiding  over  muscular  coordination,  we 
have  the  instance  of  the  portion  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  which  coordinates  the  action  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  speech. 

The  theory  that  the  disordered  movements  which  follow 
injury  of  the  cerebellum  are  due  simply  to  vertigo  is  not 
tenable.  In  only  three  of  the  cases  cited,  is  vertigo  men- 
tioned; and  in  two,  the  word  vertigo  seems  to  be  used 
rather  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed,  than 
in  their  simple  description.  There  is  a  disease  involving  the 
semicircular  canals  and  other  parts  of  the  internal  ear, 
called  Meniere's  disease,  in  which  there  is  marked  want  of 
equilibration  and  muscular  coordination,  attended  with,  and 
probably  dependent  upon  vertigo.  The  vertigo  is  always 
very  distinct,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  of  these  cases ;  and 
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thougli  it'is  less  in  tlie  recumbent  posture,  it  is  never  en- 
tirely alisent.  A  very  elaborate  article  on  certain  affections 
of  the  inner  ear,  including  Meniere's  disease,  with  numer- 
ous illustrative  cases,  was  published  by  Dr.  luiapp,  in  tlie 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology^  New  York,  1871, 
vol.  ii.,  No.  i.  A  careful  study  of  these  eases,  comparing 
them  with  the  cases  of  deficient  coordination  from  disease  of 
the  cerebellum,  cannot  foil  to  show  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  phenomena  following  cerebellar  disease  and  the 
muscular  phenomena  due  to  well-marked  and  persistent 
vertigo.* 

Connection  of  the  CereheUum  with  the  Generative  Func- 
tion.— The  fact  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  centre  for  equili- 
bration and  the  coordination  of  certain  muscular  movements 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  has  no  other  functions. 
The  idea  of  Gall,  that  "  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the 
instinct  of  generation,"  '  is  sufficiently  familiar ;  and  there 
are  numerous  facts  in  pathology  that  show  a  certain  relation 
between  this  nerve-centre  and  the  organs  of  generation, 
thougli  the  idea  that  it  presides  over  the  generative  function 
is  not  sustained  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals, 
or  by  facts  in  comparative  anatomy. 

In  experiments  on  animals  in  which  the  cerebellum  has 
been  removed,  there  is  nothing  pointing  directly  to  this  part 
as  the  organ  of  the  generative  instinct.  Flourens  removed  a 
great  part  of  the  cerebellum  in  a  cock.  The  animal  survived 
for  eight  months.  It  was  put  several  times  with  hens,  and 
always  attempted  to  mount  them,  but  without  success,  from 
want  of  equilibrium.  In  this  animal,  the  testicles  were 
enonnous.'  This  observation  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed, 
and  there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  cerebellum  has  been 

*  Knapp,  a  Clinical  Analysis  of  the  In/amjnatory  AffccHons  of  Oie  Lmer  Ear^ 
New  York,  1871. 

*  Gall,  Sur  Ics  fondions  du  cerveau^  Paris,  1826,  tome  iii.,  p.  245. 
'  Flourens,  Systhne  nerveuXy  Paris,  1842,  p.  168 
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removed  with  apparent  destruction  of  sexual  instinct.  In  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  cerebellum  in  stal- 
lions^ mares,  and  geldings,  Leuret  found  that,  far  from  being 
atrophied,  the  cerebellum  of  geldings  was  even  larger  than 
in  either  stallions  or  mares.* 

In  the  numerous  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cere- 
bellum, to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  are  some, 
in  which  irritation  of  this  part  has  been  followed  by  persistent 
erection  and  manifest  exaggeration  of  the  sexual  appetite, 
and  others,  in  which  its  extensive  degeneration  or  destruction 
has  apparently  produced  atrophy  of  the  generative  organs 
and  total  loss  of  sexual  desire.  There  are  also  certain  cases 
of  this  kind  which  we  have  not  yet  cited.  Serres  gives  the 
history  of  several  cases,  in  which  irritation  of  the  cerebellimi 
was  followed  by  satyriasis  or  nymphomania,  but  in  other 
cases,  there  were  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  generative 
organs.*  In  the  case  reported  by  Combette,  the  patient  had 
the  habit  of  masturbation."  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  gives  an 
account  of  two  cases  of  diseased  or  atrophied  cerebellum,  with 
absence  of  sexual  desire,  and  one  case  of  irritation,  with 
satyriasis.*  Similar  instances  are  given  by  other  writers, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  We  have  already  cited 
the  observations  of  Budge  and  of  Hammond,  in  which  me- 
chanical irritation  of  the  cerebellum  was  followed  by  move- 
ments of  the  uterus,  testicles,  etc.*  For  other  citations  bear- 
ing upon  the  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
generative  function,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate 
memoir  by  Prof.  Hammond.* 

*  LsCRET,  Ana'omie  coinjmree  da  xystj/ne  nervetiz^  Paris,  1839-1857,  tome  i., 
p.  429. 

'  Serres,  Sur  les  maladies  arganiqnes  du  eerrelet. — Journal  de  physioloffiey 
Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  172,  el  teq.^  and  p.  249,  et  »eg. 

*  Journal  de  physioloffify  Paris,  1831,  tome  xi.,  p.  80. 

*  Fisher,  Contributions  Illustrative  of  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. — Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  1838,  No.  xlv.,  p.  362,  et  seq. 

*  See  page  863. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  New  York,  1869,  voL  iii.,  p. 
219,  £t  seq. 
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Although  there  are  many  facts  in  pathology  which  are 
opposed  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  presides  over  the 
generative  function,  there  are  numerous  cases  which  go  to 
show  a  certain  connection  between  this  portion  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  human 
subject.  r>ut  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  upon  this  im- 
portant point ;  certain  it  is  that  the  facts  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  definite,  and  invariable,  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

Development  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  Lower  Animals. — 
The  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  cerebellum  has 
little  physiological  interest,  except  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
our  knowledge  of  its  physiology.  From  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  concerning  its  development  in  the 
animal  scale.  We  can  hardly  establish  a  definite  relation 
between  this  particular  part  of  the  encephalon  and  the  com- 
plicated character  of  the  muscular  movements ;  for,  as  we 
pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  we  have 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  cerebellum,  devel- 
oped in  proportion  to  the  increased  complexity  of  the  mus- 
cular system.  Kor  can  we  connect  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  cerebellum  with  the  ideas  of  the  functions  of  this  organ 
in  connection  with  generation.  The  amphioxus  laneiolatus 
has  no  cerebellum,  and  this  organ,  therefore,  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  generation.  In  some  animals  remarkable  for 
salacity,  the  cerebellum  is  not  unusually  large ;  and  facts  of 
this  kind  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

Paralysis  from  Disease  or  Injury  of  the  Cerehellum. — It 
is  not  imusual  to  observe  disorganization  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  cerebellar  substance  without  paralysis;  and, 
indeed,  we  are  inclined,  upon  this  point,  to  adopt  the  view 
advanced  by  Vulpian,  that,  of  itself,  disease  of  the  cerebellum 
is  not  attended  with  hemiplegia,  this  condition  obtaining 
only  when  the  peduncles,  the  pons,  or  the  motor  tracts  of 
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tlie  cord  are  directly  or  indirectly  involved.*  As  far  as  the 
physiology  of  the  cerebellum  bears  upon  this  point,  there  is 
no  reason  why  simple  disease  of  its  substance  should  produce 
hemiplegia.  As  in  cerebral  affections  disease  of  the  hemi- 
spheres is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  as  the  rule,  only  when  the 
corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  or  the  pons,  is  involved, 
cither  by  compression  or  disorganization,  so  in  disease  of  the 
cerebellum,  there  must  be  some  disturbance  of  the  motor 
tracts. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  in  certain  cases  of  disease 
of  the  cerebellum,  without  any  affection  of  the  cerebrum,  in 
which  hemiplegia  exists,  the  paralysis  occurs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  while  in  others,  it  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
cerebellar  lesion.  According  to  Yulpian,  the  hemiplegia  is 
direct  or  crossed,  the  situation  of  the  paralysis  depending 
upon  the  parts  of  the  motor  tracts  that  are  compressed.  In 
siinj)le  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  there  is,  of  necessity,  no  paralysis,  but 
haemorrhage  or  tumors  may  impinge  upon  one  or  another 
of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  encephalon  or  the  cord.^ 

In  certain  of  the  cases  collected  by  Andral,  there  was  a 
lesion  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  associated  with  a 
lesion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  In 
these  cases,  the  paralysis  did  not  affect  both  sides  of  the  body, 
but  was  always  situated  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  same  side  as  the  cerebellar  disease." 

We  have  thus  only  discussed  those  views  with  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  which  are  supported  by  ex- 
perimental or  pathological  focts,  and  have  not  touched  upon 
the  vague  and  unsupported  ideas  advanced  by  various  writers 
before  the  publication  of  the  remarkable  observations  of 
Flourens.    There  is  no  proof  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ 

*  VuLPiAX,  Systems  nervevx^  Paris,  1866,  p.  608. 
'  VuLPiAX,  lor.  cit. 

*  Andral,  Clinique  medicale^  Bruxclles,  1884,  tome  v.,  p.  481. 
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presiding  over  memory,  the  involuntary  movements,  general 
sensibility,  or  the  general  volmitary  movements.  The  only 
view  that  has  any  positive  experimental  or  pathological 
basis  is«that  it  presides  over  equilibration  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  certain  muscular  movements,  and  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  generative  function. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GANGLIA  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

Corpora  striata — Optic  thalami — Tubercula  quadrigcmina,  or  optic  lobes — Gan* 
glioD  of  the  tuber  annulare — Medulla  oblongata — Physiological  anatomy  of 
the  medulla  oblongata — Functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata — Connection 
of  the  meduUtf  oblongata  with  respiration — ^Vital  point — Connection  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  with  various  reflex  acts — ^RoUing  and  turning  movements 
following  injury  of  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon — General  properties  of 
the  peduncles. 

At  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  are  found  several  collec- 
tions of  gray  matter,  or  ganglia,  some  of  which  have  func- 
tions distinct  from  those  already  described  in  connection 
with  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum ;  but  most  of  them 
are  so  difficult  of  access  in  living  animals,  that  we  possess 
very  little  definite  information,  even  with  regard  to  their 
general  properties.  We  have,  however,  a  tolerably  complete 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  have  some  idea  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  tuber  annulare ;  but  the  functions  of  the  corpora 
striata,  optic  thalami,  ventricles,  pineal  gland,  peduncles, 
etc.,  are  not  at  all  understood,  and  the  speculations  of  the 
older  writers,  with  the  indefinite  experiments  of  modem 
physiologists,  upon  these  parts,  will  be  passed  over  very 
briefly. 

Corpora  Striata. 

These  bodies  are  somewhat  pear-shaped,  and  are  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  partly  without  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and    partly  embedded  in   their  white  substance. 
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Their  rounded  base  is  directed  forward,  and .  the  narrower 
end,  backward  and  outward.  Their  external  surface  is  gray, 
and  they  present,  on  section,  alternate  striae  of  white  and 
gray  matter,  which  appearance  has  given  them  the  name  of 
corpora  striata.  Between  the  narrow  extremities  of  these 
bodies,  are  situated  the  optic  thalami. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  corpora  striata.  Longet  has  found  them  com- 
pletely inexcitable  and  insensible  to  mechanical  irritation.* 
The  idea  of  Magendie,  that  a  tendency  to  backward  move- 
ments resided  in  these  bodies,  while  the  cerebellum  exerted 
an  antagonistic  action,  is  not  sustained  by  experiments.* 
Wlicn  they  are  removed,  disturbing  the  hemispheres  as  little 
as  possible,  there  appears  to  be  no  paralysis,  either  of  motion 
or  sensation." 

We  have  obtained  a  little  more  information  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  corpora  striata,  from  cases  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage  in  the  human  subject,  than  from  experimental 
investigations.  In  apoplexy,  when  the  coqDus  striatum  on 
one  side  is  alone  involved,  there  is  paralysis  of  motion  of  the 
opposite  lateral  liialf  of  the  body,  the  general  sensibility  usual- 
ly being  unaffected.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that  the  action 
of  the  coi^pora  striata  is  crossed  ;  and  they  further  illustrate 
their  connection  with  the  motor  tract  from  the  hemispheres. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  corpora  striata  are 
the  centres  of  olfaction,  as  was  at  one  time  thought,  for  they 
are  sometimes  absent  in  animals  possessing  very  large  olfac- 
tory nerves,  and  are  very  largely  developed  in  the  cetacea, 
in  which  the  olfactory  apparatus  is  rudimentary.* 

Ojytic  ThalamL 

From  their  name,  we  should  infer  that  the  optic  thalami 
have  some  important  function  in  connection  with  ^dsion  ; 

^  Longet,  Traitc  de  physiologic^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  419. 

'  Magexdie,  FricU  elementaire  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1836,  tome  i.,  p.  404. 

•  Longet,  loc,  cit.  *  Longet,  Ik,  cU» 
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but  they  serve  merely  as  beds  for  the  optic  commissures,  and 
give  to  the  nerves  but  very  few  fibres.  They  are  oblong 
bodies,  situated  between  the  posterior  extremities  of  the 
corpora  striata,  and  resting  upon  the  crura  cerebri  on  the 
two  sides.  They  are  white  externally,  and,  in  their  interior, 
present  a  mixture  of  white  and  gi'ay  matter.  Longet  has 
destroyed  them  upon  the  two  sides,  carefully  avoiding  injury 
of  the  optic  tracts,  and  noted  no  interference  with  vision  or 
the  movements  of  the  iris. 

The  optic  thalami  seem,  from  experiments  upon  animals, 
to  have  a  peculiar  crossed  action  upon  the  muscular  system. 
Wliile  their  mechanical  irritation  produces  neither  pain  nor 
convulsive  movements,  showing  that  they  arc  insensible  and 
inexcitablc,  the  extirpation  of  one  optic  thalamus  produces 
enfeeblement  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  lateral  half  of 
the  body,  without  actual  paralysis.*  When  both  have  been 
removed,  there  is  general  debility  of  the  muscular  system. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  other  experiments  upon  these 
parts,  which  have  been  very  indefinite  in  their  results,  or  to 
allude  to  the  "circular"  movements  produced  by  lesion 
upon  one  side,  involving  also  the  cms  cerebri ;  for,  beyond 
the  statement  just  made,  the  function  of  the  optic  thalami 
IS  unknown. 

We  derive  but  little  infonnation  concerning  the  optic 
thalami  from  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  in  the  human 
subject ;  for  it  is  not  common  to  have  disease  involving 
these  parts  and  not  affecting  other  centres.  In  some  cases 
of  lesion  limited  to  the  optic  thalamus  on  one  side,  there  is 
paralysis  of  sensation  of  the  opposite  lateral  half  of  the  body, 
without  actual  paralysis  of  motion,  though  the  movements 
are  generally  feeble.  When  the  brain-lesion  involves  both 
the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  on  one  side, 
which  is  more  common,  there  is  paralysis  of  motion,  with 
loss  or  disorder  of  sensibility,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.     These  facts  illustrate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ana- 

*  LoxGET,  Trnite  Je  jihtf^hfo^ie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  pp.  412,  413. 
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toinical  eoiincction  of  the  optic  tlialami  with  the  sensory 
tracts,  though,  in  experiments  on  animals,  destruction  of 
these  parts  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  general  sensibility. 

Thibercula  Qiiadn^eminu. 

These  little  bodies,  sometimes  called  the  optic  lobes,  are 
rounded  eminences,  two  upon  either  side,  situated  just  be- 
hind the  third  ventricle.  The  anterior,  called  the  nates, 
are  the  larger.  These  are  oblong  and  of  a  grayish  color  ex- 
ternally. The  posterior,  called  the  testes,  are  situated  just 
behind  tlie  anterior.  They  are  rounded,  and  rather  lighter 
in  color  than  the  anterior.  Both  contain  gray  nervous  mat- 
ter in  their  interior.  They  are  the  main  points  of  origin 
of  the  optic  nerves,  and  are  connected  by  commissural  fibres 
with  the  optic  thalami.  In  birds,  the  tubercles  are  two  in 
number,  instead  of  four,  and  are  called  the  tubercula  bi- 
gemina. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  inex- 
citable  and  insensible.  AVTien  pain  and  convulsive  move- 
ments have  apparently  followed  their  mechanical  irritation 
in  living  animals,  these  phenomena  have  probably  been  due 
to  excitation  or  stimulation  of  the  motor  or  sensory  commis- 
sural fibres  which  pass  beneath  them.  At  least,  this  seems 
to  be  the  proper  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  experiments 
of  Longet.* 

As  regards  the  function  of  the  optic  lobes,  aside  from 
their  action  as  reflex  nervous  centres  for  the  movements  of 
the  iris,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  they  preside  over 
the  sense  of  sight.  They  are  easily  reached  and  operated 
upon  in  birds,  where  they  are  very  large,  and,  as  Flourens 
demonstrated  many  years  ago,  their  extirpation  is  followed 
by  total  loss  of  sight,  as  well  as  abolition  of  the  reflex  move- 
ments of  the  iris.*     In  birds  and  in  those  mammals  in  which 

*  LoNGET,  Traite  de  phjsiolorfie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  407. 
■  Flourens,  Sysleme  nerveui^  Paris,  1842,  p.  145. 
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they  have  been  operated  upon,  the  action  in  vision  is  crossed ; 
I.  ^.,  when  the  lobe  is  removed  upon  one  side,  the  siglit  is 
lost  in  the  opposite  eye,  vision  in  the  eye  upon  the  same 
side  being  unimpaired.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  in 
class-demonstrations,  of  removing  the  optic  lobe  on  one  side 
from  a  pigeon,  with  the  result  just  mentioned.  The  opera- 
tion is  quite  simple :  A  part  of  the  skull  is  removed  by  the 
side  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the  optic  lobe  is  seen,  in  the 
form  of  a  large,  white  tubercle,  between  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  A  little  slit  is 
then  made  in  its  capsule,  and  the  interior  is  broken  up  care- 
fully with  a  delicate  forceps.  The  animal  generally  recover 
from  the  operation,  blinded  in  the  eye  upon  the  opposite 
side.  In  removing  the  portion  of  the  skull,  it  is  well  not  to 
go  too  for  back,  when  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  great 
venous  sinus  and  complicating  the  operation  by  haemorrhage. 

In  treating  of  tlie  special  sense  of  sight,  in  the  next  and  Inst 
volume,  we  shall  see  that  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves 
is  more  complex  in  man  than  in  birds,  in  which  the  nerve 
from  one  optic  lobe  passes  totally  and  exclusively  to  the  eye 
upon  the  opposite  side.  In  man,  most  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  from  one  side  pass  to  the  eye  upon  the  opposite 
side ;  but  a  few  fibres  pass  to  the  eye  upon  the  same  side,  a 
few  connect  the  tubercles  upon  the  two  sides,  and  a  few  con- 
nect the  two  eyes.  It  is  not  kno\^Ti  whether  or  not,  in  man, 
the  action  of  the  tubercles  in  vision  is  exclusively  crossed,  as 
it  appears  to  be  in  most  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  optic  lobes  undoubtedly  scn-e  as  the  sole  centres 
presiding  over  the  sense  of  sight,  and  not  merely  as  avenues 
of  communication  of  this  sense  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
A  positive  proof  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  preserved  after  complete  removal  of  the 
ccrebnim,  provided  that  injury  of  the  tubercles  have  been 
carefully  avoided. 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  connection,  with  regard  to 
the  movements  of  the  iris,  except  that  the  reflex  action  by 
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which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  modified  is  effected  through 
the  optic  lobes  as  nerve-centres.  The  mechanism  of  the 
movements  of  the  iris  and  their  regulation  through  nervous 
action  are  questions  of  great  interest,  and  are  somewhat  com- 
plex. We  have  already  treated  of  them  to  some  extent,  in 
connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 
and  they  will  be  considered  still  more  fully  m  the  section 
on  the  special  sense  of  sight. 

Ganglion  of  the  Tuher  Annulare, 

The  tuber  annulare,  called  the  pons  Varolii,  or  the 
mcsocephalon,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  just  above 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  white  externally,  and  contains 
in  its  interior  a  large  admixture  of  gray  matter.  It  presents 
both  transverse  and  longitudinal  white  fibres.  Its  transverse 
fibres  connect  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  longi- 
tudinal  fibres  are  connected  below,  with  the  anterior  pyrami- 
dal bodies  and  the  olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  a  certain  portion  of  tlie 
posterior  columns.  Above,  the  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  crura  cerebri,  and  pass  to  the  brain.  The  superficial 
transverse  fibres  are  wanting  in  animals  in  which  the  cere- 
bellum has  no  lateral  lobes. 

The  general  properties  of  the  tuber  annulare  have  been 
'Jcmonstrated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Longet. 
In  his  experiments,  direct  excitation  of  the  superficial  trans- 
verse fibres  did  not  produce  well-marked  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  there  were  no  convulsions  when  the  posterior 
fibres  were  stimulated.  When  galvanization  was  applied  to 
the  deeper  anterior  fibres,  convnilsive  movements  were  dis- 
tinct at  each  excitation.  Stimulation  of  the  posterior  portion 
always  produced  pain.  This  was  not  constantly  observed  to 
follow  irritation  of  the  anterior  portion,  and,  when  pain  oc- 
curred, it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve.* 

*  LoNOET,  Ti-aite  ilc pht/slologie^  Paris,  1869,  toma  iii.,  p.  394. 
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The  above  experiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  free  irom 
uncertainty  as  those  made  upon  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  enccphalon,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  tend  to  show 
that  the  tuber  annulare  is  both  insensible  and  inexcitable  in 
its  superficial  anterior  portion,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of 
commissural  fibres  from  the  cerebellum  ;  that  it  is  excitable 
and  probably  insensible  in  its  deeper  anterior  portion,  which 
seems  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  descending  motor  conduct- 
ors ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  sensible  and  probably  inexcitable 
in  its  posterior  portion. 

The  tuber  annulare  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  conductor  of 
sensory  impressions  and  motor  stimulus  to  and  from  the 
cerebrum,  as  we  would  naturally  expect  from  the  direction 
of  its  fibres,  and  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  cases  of 
disease,  particularly  as  regards  motion.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, judging  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  numerous  nod- 
ules of  gray  matter  between  fiis^iculi  of  white  fibres,  and 
that  this  grny  matter  contains  cellular  elements  similar  to 
those  found  in  other  nerve-centres,  and  from  which  new 
nen-e-fibres  undoubtedly  originate,  .it  wpuld  be  inferred 
that  these  nodules  have  a  distinct  function,  and  give  to  the 
tuber  annulare  the  properties  of  a  nerve-centre.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  follow  out  the  experiments  upon 
this  part,  by  which  its  action  as  a  centre  has  been  illustrated. 
These  experiments  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  the  removal  of 
other  encephalic  ganglia,  leaving  only  the  tuber  annulare, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  cerebellum,  and  noting  the 
properties  or  faculties  retained  by  animals  under  these  con- 
ditions. Experiments  of  this  kind  are  tolerably  definite,  as 
we  already  know  the  general  functions  of  most  of  the  other 
encephalic  ganglia.  Second,  to  note  the  eftects  of  extirpa- 
tion of  the  tuber  annulare  alone. 

If  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  olfoctory  ganglia,  the 
optic  lubes,  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  be 
removed,  the  animal  loses  the  special  senses  of  smell  and 
sight  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  a  certain  amount 

126 
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of  cnfcebleineiit  of  the  muscular  systcm^hut  voluntary  mo- 
tion and  general  sensibility  are  retained.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  upon  these  points.  As  far  as  voluntary  motion  is 
concerned,  tin  animal  operated  upon  in  this  way  is  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  as  one  simply  deprived  of  the  cerebral 
hemisj)hercs.  There  are  no  voluntary  movements  which 
show  any  degree  of  intelligence,  but  the  animal  can  stand, 
and  various  consecutive  movements  are  executed,  which  are 
entirely  difierent  from  the  simple  reflex  acts  depending 
exclusively  upon  the  spinal  cord.  The  coordination  of  move- 
ments is  perfect,  imless  the  cerebellum  be  removed.  As  re- 
gards general  sensibility,  an  animal  deprived  of  all  the  en- 
cephalic ganglia  except  the  tuber  annulare  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  undoubtedly  feels  pain.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  most  conclusive  manner  by  Longet,*  and  has 
been  shown  even  more  satisfactorily  by  Vulpian.'  In  rabbits, 
rats,  etc.,  after  removal  of /he  cerebrum,  corpora  striata,  and 
optic  thalami,  pinching  of  the  e^r  or  foot  is  immediately 
followed  by  prolonged  and  plaintive  cries,  lioth  of  the 
experimenters  referred  to  insist  upon  the  character  of  these 
cries  as  indicating  the  actual  perception  of  painful  impres- 
sions, and  as  very  different  from  cries  that  are  purely  reflex, 
accordmg  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  this  term.  Longet 
alludes  to  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  cries  observed 
in  persons  subjected  to  painful  surgical  operations,  when 
incompletely  under  tiie  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  concern- 
ing the  character  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  lie  re- 
gards the  movements  as  voluntary,  and  the  cries  as  evidence 
of  the  acute  perception  of  pain  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
such  patients  have  no  recollection  of  any  painful  impression, 
though  they  have  apparently  experienced  gi*eat  suffbring. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  we  positively  know  of  the 
functions  of  the  encephalic  centres,  the  pain  imder  these 
xdrcumstances  is  perceived  by  some  nerve-centre,  probably 

*  LoNOET,  7'raile  de  phi/sioloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  396. 
^  VCLPIAN,  Si/a(hne  n^veux^  Paris,  1866,  p.  642,  d  teq. 
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the  tuber  annulare,  but  the  impression  is  not  conveyed  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  is  not  recorded  by  the  memory. 

Taking  all  the  experimental  facts  into  consideration,  the 
following  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  view  with  regard 
to  the  function  of  the  tuber  annulare  as  a  nerve-centre. 

It  is  an  organ  capable  of  originating  a  stimulus  giving 
rise  to  voluntary  movements,  when  the  cerebrum,  corpora 
striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  have  been  removed,  and  prob- 
ably regulates  the  automatic  voluntary  movements  of  station 
and  progression.  Many  voluntary  movements^  the  result  of 
intellectual  effort,  are  made  in  obedience  to  a  stimulus  trans- 
mitted from  the  cerebrum,  through  conducting  fibres  in  the 
tuber  annulare,  to  the  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  and  the 
general  motor  nerves.* 

The  tuber  annulare  is  also  capable  of  perceiving  painful 
impressions,  which,  when  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  are 
preserved,  are  also  conducted  to%and  are  perceived  by  the 
cerebrum,  and  are  remembered ;  but  there  are  distinct  evi- 
dences of  the  perception  of  pain,  even  when  the  cerebrum 
has  been  removed. 

Cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  tuber  annulare  on  one 
side  in  the  human  subject  show  that  its  action  is  crossed. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  lesions  of  the  encephalon  involving 
the  pons  may  be  located  during  life  by  the  existence  of  what 
is  known  as  alternate  paralysis  ;  i.  e.j  there  is  hemiplegia  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  brain-lesion,  attended  with  paralysis 
of  the  facial  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  so  that  the  fa- 
cial palsy  and  the  hemiplegia  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body.  We  have  already-cited,  in  connection  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  facial  nerve,  the  cases  collected  by  Gubler,  of 
this  alternate  })aralysi8,  in  illustration  of  the  decussation  of 
the  deep  fibres  of  origin  of  the  facial ;  for  when  the  lesion 
involves  parts  of  the  encephalon  anterior  to  or  above  the 
pons,  the  facial  paralysis  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemi- 
plegia.'    Additional  cases  of  alternate  paralysis  have  been 

*  See  page  147. 
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reported  by  Brown-Sequard,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  protuberance.* 

> 

Medulla,  Oblongata. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  relate  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
their  connection  with  the  gray  matter  embedded  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  certain  of 
the  cranial  ncrv^es.  Concerning  the  deep  origin  of  the  large 
root  of  the  fifth,  the  motor-oculi  extemus,  facial,  pneumog:is- 
tric,  spinal  accessory,  and  the  sublingual,  we  shall  have  noth- 
ing to  say  in  this  connection,  as  we  have  already  treated  of  the 
physiological  anatomy  of  these  nerves  with  sufficient  minute- 
ness ;  and  we  have  now  to  study  the  functions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  particularly  its  action  as  a  nerve-centre. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, — The 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  oblong  enlargement  which  connects 
the  spinal  cord  Avith  the  various  encephalic  ganglia.  It  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch 
broad,  at  its  widest  portion.  It  rests  in  the  basilar  groove 
of  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  the  atlas  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  tuber  annulare,  with  its  broad  extremity 
above.  Like  the  cord,  it  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
median  fissure. 

Apparently  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
cord,  are  the  two  anterior  pyramids,  one  on  either  side. 
Viewed  superficially,  the  innermost  fibres  of  these  pyramids 
are  seen  to  decussate  in  tlie  median  line ;  but  if  these 
fibres  be  traced  from  the  cord,  it  is  found  that  they  come 
from  the  white  substance  of  its  lateral  columns,  and  that  none 
of  them  are  derived  from  the  anterior  columns.  The  fibres 
of  the  cxtemal  portion  of  the  anterior  pyramids  come  from 

'  Browx-Sequard,  Recherches  siir  la  phyftiohgie  et  la  patholoffie  dc  la  prt^ti- 
herance  nnnulaire. — Journal  dfi  la  physioloyie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  755,  «/  9eq.  ; 
and,  Ibid.,  1859,  tome  iL,  p.  130,  et  seq. 
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the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  At  the  site  of  the  decus- 
sation, the  pyramids  are  composed  entirely  of  white  mat- 
ter ;  but  as  the  fibres  spread  out  to  pass  to  the  encephalon 
above,  they  present  nodules  of  gi'ay  matter  between  the 
fasciculi. 

External  to  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  the  corpora  oliva- 
ria.  These  are  oval,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
groove.  They  are  white  externally,  and  contain  a  gray 
nucleus,  called  the  corpus  dentatum. 

External  to  the  corpora  olivaria,  are  the  restiform  bodies, 
formed  exclusively  of  white  matter,  and  constituting  the  pos- 
tero-lateral  portion  of  the  medulla.  They  are  continuous 
with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  restiform  bod- 
ies spread  out  as  they  ascend,  and  pass  to  the  cerebellum, 
forming  a  great  portion  of  the  inferior  peduncles. 

Beneath  the  olivaiy  bodies,  and  between  the  anterior 
pyramids  and  the  restiform  bodies,  are  the  lateral  tracts  of 
the  medulla,  called  by  the  French,  the  intermediary  fosciculi. 
These  arc  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  white  and 
gray  matter,  and  have  a  yellowish-gray  color.  They  receive 
all  that  portion  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  anterior 
pyramids.  These  are  frequently  considered  as  parts  of  the 
restiform  bodies,  but  they  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the 
fact  that  they  contain  the  gray  centre  presiding  over  respira- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  we  have  described  them  as  distinct 
fasciculi. 

The  posterior  pyramids  (fasciculi  graciles)  are  the  small- 
est of  all.  They  pass  upward  to  the  cerebrum,  without  decus- 
sating, and  are  composed  exclusively  of  white  matter.  As 
they  pass  upward,  they  diverge,  leaving  a  space  at  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  fourth  ventricle  is  in  the  medulla,  and  is  bounded 
above,  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
cerebellum.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, are  several  transverse  fasciculi  of  white  matter;  but  the 
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greatest  part  of  this  portion  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  gray 
substance. 

The  two  lateral  halves  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla are  connected  together  by  fibres  arising  from  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lateral  tracts,  or  intermediary  fasciculi,  passing 
obliquely,  in  a  curv^ed  direction  from  behind  forward,  to  tbe 
raphe  in  the  median  line.  There  are  also  fibres  passing  from 
before  backward,  to  form  a  posterior  commissure,  and  fibres 
arising  from  the  cells  of  the  olivary  bodies,  which  connect 
the  gray  substance  of  the  lateral  halves.  Commissural  fibres 
also  connect  the  gray  matter  of  the  latenal  tracts  with  the 
corpora  dentata  of  the  olivary  bodies,  and  the  olivary  bodies 
with  the  cerebellum,  their  fibres  forming  part  of  the  inferior 
peduncle  of  the  ccrebclhim.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that 
fibres,  taking  their  origin  from  all  of  the  gray  nodules  of 
the  medulla,  pass  to  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  situated 
above. 

As  far  as  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerves  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  a  number  of  the  motor 
roots  arise  from  the  gi*ay  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves  arising  from  gray 
matter  in  tlie  posterior  portions. 

Aside  from  jnirely  anatomical  demonstrations,  the  con- 
nection of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  with  the  cor- 
pora striata  has  been  shown  by  pathological  observations. 
It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  connection  between  the 
nerve-centres  and  the  fibres  is  destroyed,  these  fibres  after  a 
time  become  degenerated.  In  old  lesions  of  the  cori>ora 
striata,  Cruveilhier,  Tiirk,  and,  more  lately,  Vulpian,  have 
shown  that,  when  the  white  substance  is  injured  upon  one 
side,  there  follow  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  fibres  of 
the  corresponding  cerebral  pedimcle  and  anterior  pyramid 
of  the  medulla,  and  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
upon  the  opposite  side.*  This  important  fact  Dlustrates  the 
connection  between  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  and  the 

'  Vulpian,  St/st^me  nervc^tx,  Paris,  1866,  p.  470. 
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anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  tlie  decussation 
of  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  the  passage  of  fibres  from  the 
anterior  pyramids  to  the  corpora  striata,  in  the  substance  of 
the  cerebral  pednncles. 

Functions  of  the  Medulla  OUongata. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  functions  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  as  a  conductor  of  sensory  impressions  and  of 
motor  stimulus  to  and  from  the  brain.  We  know  that  there 
is  conduction  of  this  kind  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  enceplialon,  and  this  must  take  place  through  the  me- 
dulla ;  a  fact  which  is  inevitable,  from  its  anatomical  relations, 
and  which  is  demonstrated  by  its  section  in  living  animals. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  its  general  properties,  in 
which  it  resembles  the  spin-il  cord,  at  least  as  far  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  animals  or  iipiHi 
animals  just  killed.  It  is  difficult  to  expose  this  part  in  the 
higlier  classes  of  animals,  but  the  experiments  of  Longet ' 
and  of  Vulpian'  show  that  it  is  sensitive  on  its  posterior  sur- 
face and  insensible  in  front.  The  diificulty  of  observing  the 
phenomena  which  follow  its  irritation  in  living  animals  has 
rendered  it  impossible  to  dotcrniine  the  limits  of  its  excita- 
bility and  Fcnsihility  as  exactly  as  has  been  done  for  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  cord. 

It  ia  also  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  whether  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  medulla  itself,  in  its  relations  to  motion  and  sen- 
sation, be  crossed  or  direct.  As  regards  conduction  from  the 
brain,  the  direction  is  sufficiently  well  shown  by  cases  of  ce- 
rebral disease,  in  which  the  jxiralysis,  in  simple  lesions,  is 
always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Philipeaux  and 
Vulpian  have  slio\vn  that,  in  tlie  medulla,  this  crossed  action 
is  not  distinct.  After  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  me- 
dulla in  dogs  and  Guinea-pigs,  there  was  not  complete  pa- 

'  I^NiKT,  Train  de  pli^vi'-gif,  TariB,  1869,  tome  iiL,  p,  377. 
•  VrtPliH,  Si/ttiiM  Btrana,  Paris,  1860,  p.  4S4. 
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ralysis  of  motion,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  though  the 
animals  operated  upon  were  not  able  to  stand.* 

The  action  of  the  medulla  Us  a  reflex  nerve-centre  depends 
upon  its  gray  matter.  When  tliis  gray  substance  is  de- 
stroyed, certain  of  the  important  reflex  functions  are  in- 
stantly abolished.  From  its  connections  with  various  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  we  should  expect  it  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  movements  of  the  face,  in  deglutition,  in  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  of  various  glands,  etc.,  important  points  which 
will  be  fully  considered  in  their  appropriate  place.  Its 
most  striking  function,  however,  is  in  connection  with  respi- 
ration. 

Co?i?iectio7i  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  with  liesjnration. 
— It  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Galen,  that  when  a 
section  was  made  at  the  summit  of  the  spinal  cord^  the  ani- 
mal was  suddenlv  destrovcd.'  This  foct  has  been  considered 
as  well  established,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  but  in  1809,  Lo- 
gallois  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon  rabbits,  cats, 
etc.,  in  which  he  showed  that  respiration  depends  exclu- 
sively upon  tlie  medulla  oblongata  and  not  upon  the  brain, 
and  he  further  located  the  part  which  presides  over  this 
funcfion  at  the  site  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric "  nerves : ' 
**  For,  if  we  open  the  cranium  of  a  young  rabbit,  and  ex- 
tract the  brain,  by  successive  portions,  from  before  back- 
ward, cutting  it  by  slices,  we  can  remove  in  this  way  all  of 
tlie  brain  proper,  and  then  the  entire  cerebellum  and  a  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  But  it  (respiration)  ceases  sud- 
denlv when  we  include  in  a  section  the  ori":in  of  the  eif^hth 
pair  of  nerves  (pneumogastrics).-'  The  experiments  of  Le- 
gallois  were  rej)eated  and  conlinne4  before  a  connnission 
from  the  French  Institute,  composed  of  Von  Humboldt, 

'  VuLPiAN,  Sjtutanc  uft'vaiT^  raris,  1800,  p.  41»5 

-  (lALEXUS,  I)e  Anntonur'tH  AdtninhtrationibuSy  Liber  viii.,  Cap.  ix. — Opem^ 
Lipsi.T,  1821,  tomus  ii.,  pp.  000,  007. 

'  Lkqallois,  Kxj)irit'nr{snHr  Ir prlncijyc  dcli  vie. — fEurris^  Pari:*,  1824,  tome 
i.,  p.  04.     Tlie  date  of  these  experiments  is  given  by  Legallois  on  page  74. 
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Halle,  and  Percy.'  Flourens,  in  liis  elaborate  experiments 
upon  the  nerve-centres,  extendu'd  the  observations  of  Legal- 
lois,  and  limited  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  rabbit,  between 
the  upper  border  of  the  i-oots  of  the  pncumogaetries  and  a 
plane  situated' about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  lowest 
point  of  origin  of  these  nerves ;  tliese  limits,  of  course,  vary- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  animal.'  Following  these  experi- 
ments, Longet  has  shown  that  the  respiratory  nervous  centre 
does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  medalta  included  between 
the  two  planes  indicated  by  Flourens,  but  that  it  ia  confined 
to  the  gray  matter  of  the  lateral  tracts,  or  the  intermediary 
fasciculi.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  rcspii-ation 
persists  in  animals  after  division  of  the  anterior  pyramids 
and  the  restiform  bodies.  Subsequently,  Flourens  still  far- 
ther restricted  the  limits  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and  fully 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Longet.' 

The  portion  of  the  medullii  oblongata  above  indicated 
presides  over  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  is  the  true 
respiratory  nerve-centre.  Xearly  all  who  have  repeated  tlie 
experiments  of  Flourens  have  tound  that  the  spinal  cord 
may  be  divided  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  that  all 
of  the  encephalic  ganglia  above  may  be  removed,  respiratory 
movements  still  persisting.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  in 
vivisections  to  kill  an  animal  by  breaking  up  the  medulla. 
In  a  dog,  for  example,  we  gi"asp  the  head  firmly  with  the 
left  hand,  flex  it  forcibly  on  the  neck,  and  penetrate  with  a 
stylet  a  little  behind  the  occipital  protuberance;  entering  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  .skuli.  Hy  a  rapid  lateral  motion  of 
the  instrument,  the  medulla  is  broken  up,  and  the  animal  in- 
stantly ceases  to  breathe.  There  are  no  struggles,  no  mani- 
festatiims  of  the  distress  of  asphyxia  ;  the  respiratory  mus- 

'  Leqiilois,  "p.  rit,  loine  L,  p.  248. 

•  FlOhreSs,  Sf/alfiiif  uerrrux,  Faris,  ICAi,  p.  2ii4. 

Flourens  wai  in  error  nhcn  he  xtalod  (pnge  IflT)  that  Lorrj  was  the  first  to 
■how  that  animuls  were  instanll;  kilk'J  by  (lp»tniction  of  tlic  summit  or  th» 
rpiiul  cord,  for  thU  was  distinctly  indicated  by  Gatco,  in  the  ^oconJ  ceutucj. 

•  LoNon,  TraOi  dt  jAj/nalagu,  Puia,  1880,  tome  iu.,  pp.  3»7,  388. 
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eles  simply  cease  tlieir  action,  and  the  animal  loses  instantly 
the  sense  of  want  of  air.  A  striking  contrast  to  this  is  pre- 
sented when  the  trachea  is  tied  or  when  all  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  paralyzed  without  touching  the  medulla.  The 
same  phenomena  follow  injury  to  the  medulla  in  the  human 
subject ;  and  in  aniesthesia  from  the  administration  of  chlo- 
roform, a  patient  will  sometimes  suddenly  stop  breathing, 
apparently  because  the  medulla  oblongata  becomes  affected. 

In  another  volume,  M'e  have  insisted  upon  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  reflex  phenomena  of  respiration.  AVe  have  con- 
clusively shown  by  experiments,  that  an  impression  is  re- 
ceived by  the  sensory  nei>'es  of  the  general  system,  due  to 
want  of  oxygen,  and  not  to  the  irritation  produced  by  carbon- 
ic acid ;  and  that  this  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  movements  of  respira- 
tion. If  this  impression  be  abolished,  there  are  no  respira- 
tory movements ;  and  if  the  medulla,  the  sole  centre  capable 
of  receiving  this  impression  and  of  generating  the  stimulus 
sent  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  be  destroyed,  respiration  in- 
stantly ceases,  without  any  sensation  of  asphyxia.* 

It  does  not  seem  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the  respiratory 
nervous  centre  ;  still,  it  has  been  stated  by  Brown-Sequard, 
that  the  commonly-accepted  view  is  not  correct ;  tluit  the 
sudden  arrest  of  respiratory  movements  following  destruc- 
tion of  the  medulla  is  due  to  irritation  and  not  to  its  re- 
moval ;  and  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  movements  may  become 
reestablished  after  the  irritation  has  subsided.^  Schiflf  noted, 
in  1852,  that  dogs  lived  for  a  certain  time  after  injury  of 

'  Sec  vol.  i.^  Respiration,  p.  470,  et  seq. 

Our  original  cxperimeiits  on  the  respiratory  sense  were  made  in  1860-'61, 
and  published  in  October,  18G1.  See  Experimcnial  Researches  on  Points  con- 
necied  wi(ti  Ihe  Action  of  the  Heart  and  with  liespiration. — American  Journal  of 
the  Midical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  October,  1861. 

*  nROWN-SKQUARi),  Recherchcs  sur  les  causes  de  mort  aprh  Vahlation  de  la 
parfie  de  la  moeUe  allonpee  qui  a  He  nominee  jtoint  vital. — Journal  de  la  phynolO' 
ijie^  Paris,  1^58,  tome  i.,  p.  217,  et  seq. ;  and,  Recherches  experimentales  sur  la 
physioloffie  de  la  moelle  allofiffee. — Ibid.,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  161,  et  seq. 
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the  so-called  vital  point."  As  regards  the  experiments  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  Brown-Seyiiard  is  based,  we  liave  onlj 
to  Bay  that,  while  a  return  of  respiratory  movements  is  per- 
haps possible  in  certain  cold-blooded  animals  (which  will  live 
for  weeks  after  extirpation  of  the  medulla,  respiring  by  the 
akin  alone)  the  experiments  on  rabbits  are  so  extrtiordinary, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  so  diametrically  opiwsed  to 
those  of  all  other  observers,  that  they  cannot  be  accepted 
without  full  confirmation.  As  is  remarked  by  Vulpian,  if 
the  cause  of  arrest  of  respiration  in  the  higher  animals  were 
due,  not  to  removal  of  the  respiratory  centre,  but  to  simple 
irritation,  these  movements  should  return  after  the  circula- 
tion had  been  kept  u]>  for  a  time  by  artificial  resi>iration. 
Tliis  never  occurs.  "  The  possibility  of  reflex  movements 
remains  during  all  the  time  of  pulmonary  insufHation  ;  but 
the  respiratory  movements  are  definitively  abolished," '  AVe 
must  then  adliere  to  the  view  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
the  centre  which  presides  over  the  resjiiratory  movements. 

To  conclude  our  history  of  the  influence  of  the  medulla 
on  respiration,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  an  interesting  scries 
of  experiments  recently  made  by  Schifl^,  in  which  one  lateral 
half  of  the  cord  just  below  the  medulla,  or  the  lowest  part 
of  tlie  medulla,  was  divided.  In  these  csperimenis,  it  was 
found  that  section  of  the  lateral  columns  at  the  point  of  ori- 
gin of  the  first  pair  of  cer\-ical  nerves  abolished  respiratory 
movements  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body.  In 
one  experiment,  the  section  was  made  in  a  dog,  and  all  the 
movements,  except  tlio?e  of  respiration,  remained.  The  ab- 
domen was  oiKjned,  and  one-half  of  the  diaphragm  was  seen 
to  be  entirely  passive.  In  another  exiKtriment,  exposure  of 
the  diaphragm  did  not  aflcct  the  volume  of  air  inspired,  but 
atler  section  of  the  lateral  column  on  one  side,  the  volume 
of  air  inspired  was  diminished  by  about  one-third.' 

'  StHiKT,  Lelirhuh  dir  Phsniologir,  UUr,  185a-'53,  S.  323. 
'  Vdl?us,  fiMi^mt  nrnvux,  Paris,  1868,  p.  6'i7. 

'  ScniFP,  Einfiiui  dn  rerliingtrtm  M<irk»  au/dii  Alhming. — Ardtm  /Sr  (N* 
g^uumiiU  Phgtiiilogie,  Boan,  1870,  IM.  iiL,  S.  P24. 
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Vital  Point. — Since  it  lias  been  definitely  ascertained 
that  destruction  of  a  restricted  portion  of  tlie  gray  substance 
of  the  medulla  produces  instantaneous  and  permanent  arrest 
of  the  respiratory  movements,  Flourens  and  others  have 
spoken  of  this  centre  as  the  vital  knot,  the  destruction  of 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  death.  With  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  difi^erent 
tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  it  is  almost 
unnecessaiy  to  present  any  arguments  to  show  the  iinphilo- 
sophic  character  of  such  a  sweeping  proposition.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  such  a  thing  as  instantaneous  death  of  the 
entire  organism  ;  still  less  can  it  be  assumed  that  any  restrict- 
ed portion  of  the  nerv^ous  system  is  the  one  essential,  vital 
point.  Probably  a  veiy  po\\i3rful  electric  discharge  passed 
through  the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis  produces  the  nearest 
approach  to  instantaneous  death  of  any  thing  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  ;  but,  even  here,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  some  parts  do  but  for  a  time  retain  their  so-called 
vital  properties.  In  apparent  death,  the  nerves  and  the 
heart  may  be  shown  to  retain  their  characteristic  proper- 
tics  ;  the  muscles  will  contract  imder  stimulus,  and  will  ap- 
propriate oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid,  or  respire ;  the 
glands  may  be  made  to  secrete,  etc. ;  and  no  one  can  assume 
that,  under  these  conditions,  the  entire  organism  is  dead. 
AVe  really  know  of  no  such  thing  as  death,  except  as  the  vari- 
ous tissues  and  organs  which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  body 
become  so  altered  as  to  lose  their  physiological  properties  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  restoration ;  and  this  never  occurs  for 
all  parts  of  the  organism  in  an  instant.  A  person  drowned 
may  be  to  all  appearances  dead,  and  would  certainly  die  with- 
out measures  for  restoration  ;  yet,  in  such  instances,  restora- 
tion may  be  accomplished,  the  period  of  apparent  death  being 
simply  a  blank,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the  individual  is 
concerned.  It  is  a3  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  ex- 
act instant  when  the  vital  principle,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  leaves  the  body  in  death,  as  to  indicate  the  time 
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when  the  organism  becomes  a  living  being.  Death  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  permanent  destruction  of  so-called  vital 
physiological  properties ;  and  this  occurs  successively,  and 
at  different  periods,  for  different  tissues  and  organs. 

When  we  see  that  frogs  will  live  for  weeks,  and  some- 
times for  months,  atler  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  that,  m  mammals,  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration, 
we  can  prolong  many  of  the  most  important  functions,  as 
the  action  of  the  heart,  for  hours  after  dcciipitation,  we  can 
understand  the  physiological  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  vital  point,  in  the  medulla, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  nen-ous  system. 

Connection  of  the  Meilulla  Oblongata  with  Vanoifs  lie- 
fex  Aetsi, — There  are  numerous  reflex  phenomena  that  are 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  medulla  oblong:Ua  as  a 
nerve-centre.  Among  these  are  the  various  acts  connected 
with  respiration,  as  yawning,  coughiug,  crying,  sneezing,  etc. 
It  also  presides  over  the  coordination  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  expression,  and  the  act  of  vomiting.  We  have  seen, 
in  treating  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  that  their  galvani- 
zation arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  in  diastole.  The  samo 
result  lullows  galvanization  of  the  medulla  at  the  point  of 
origin  (if  tliese  nerves.*  In  another  volume,  we  have  fully 
dist.•u^is(Ml  the  influence  of  the  medulla  upon  sugar  formation 
in  the  liver,  as  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of 
Bernard,  in  which  he  produced  diabetes  in  animals  by  irri- 
tating the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  influence  of 
this  centre  upon  the  quantity  and  the  comi)osition  of  the 
urine.' 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  concerning  certain  ganglia 
and  other  parts  of  the  brain  that  we  have  not  yet  considered. 
The  olfactory  bulbs,  or  ganglia,  preside  over  olfaction,  and 
will  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  the  special  senses. 

»  St'c  page  225.  •  See  vol.  iii.,  Excretion,  pp.  172,  823. 
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The  pineal  gland  and  the  pituitary  body,  in  their  structiire, 
present  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  ductless  glands,  and  their 
anatomy  has  been  considered  in  another  volume.*  Passing 
over  the  purely  theoretical  views  of  Galen,  Willis,  Descartes, 
and  other  of  the  older  writers,  who  had  very  indefinite  ideas 
of  the  fimctions  of  any  of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  we  have 
only  to  say  that  the  uses  of  the  pineal  gland  and  pituitary 
body  in  the  economy  are  entirely  unknown.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  corpus  callosum,  the  septum  lucidum, 
the  ventricles,  hippocampi,  and  various  other  minor  parts 
that  are  necessarily  described  in  anatomical  works.  It  is 
useless  to  discuss  the  early  or  even  the  recent  speculations 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  these  parts,  "which  are  entirely 
unsupported  by  experimental  or  pathological  facts,  and  which 
liave  not  advanced  our  positive  knowledge.  Most  of  the 
parts  just  enumerated  have  no  physiological  history. 

liolling  and  Tuiming  Movements  following  Injury  of  Cer- 

taifi  Parts  of  the  Encejphalon. 

The  remarkable  movements  of  rolling  and  turning,  pro- 
duced by  section  or  injury  of  certain  of  the  commissural 
fibres  of  the  encephalon,  are  not  very  important  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  are  rather  to  be 
classed  among  the  curiosities  of  experimental  physiology. 
These  movements  follow  unilateral  lesions,  and  are  depend- 
ent, to  a  certain  extent,  upon  a  consequent  inequality  in 
the  power  of  the  muscles  on  one  side,  without  actual  paraly- 
sis. Yulpian  enumerates  the  following  parts,  injury  of 
which,  upon  one  side,  in  living  animals,  may  determine 
movements  of  rotation : 

"  1 .  Cerebral  hemispheres ; 

"  2.  Corpora  striata ; 

"  3.  Optic  thalami  (Flourens,  Longet,  SchiflT) ; 

"  4.  Cerebral  peduncles  (Longet)  ; 

"  5.  Pons  Varolii ; 

1  See  vol.  iii.,  Ductless  Glands,  p.  864. 
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6.  Tubcrcula  quadidgemina  or  bigemina  (Flourens)  ; 

"  7.  Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  especially  the  middle, 
and  tlie  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebellum  (Magendie)  ; 

"  8.  Oliv^ary  bodies,  restiform  bodies  (Magendie)  ; 

"  9.  External  part  of  the  anterior  pyramids  (Magendie)  ; 

"  10.  Portion  of  the  medulhi  from  which  the  facial  nerve 
arises  (Brown-Sequard) ; 

"  11.  Optic  nerves  ; 

"  12.  Semicircular  canals  (Flourens)  ;  auditory  nerve 
(Brown-Sequard)." 

To  the  parts  above  enumerated,  Yulpian  adds  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.* 

The  movements  which  follow  unilateral  injury  of  the 
parts  mentioned  above  are  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.,  rolling  of  the 
entire  body  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  turning,  always  in 
one  direction,  in  a  small  circle,  called  by  the  French  the 
movement  of  manege.  They  were  first  observed  in  dogs  by 
Pourfour  du  Petit,  who  noted  that  animals  rolled  like  a  ball, 
after  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cerebellum  with  the 
root  of  one  of  the  peduncles;'  but  later,  Magendie'  and 
Flourens*  noted  the  same  phenomena.  In  1823,  a  curious 
case  of  the  same  kind  of  movements  in  the  human  subject 
was  reported  by  Sen*es.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  in  detail 
the  numerous  experiments  of  this  kind,  made  by  Longet, 
Scliifl',  Brown-Sequard,  Vulpian,  and  others,  except  as  they 
have  presented  explanations,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  of  the 
phenomena  observed. 

A  capital  point  to  determhie  in  the  phenomena  of  rolling 
or  turning  is,  whether  these  movements  be  due  to  paralysis 

*  VcLPiAX,  Systhne  nerveuz^  Paris,  1866,  p.  684. 

'  PouRKOi'R  DU  Petit,  Nouveau  systeme  du  cen'eau. — lucueil  d'obscrvcUiofu 
d^anaiomif  d  d^t  cJdrurgle^  Pans,  1706,  p.  121. 

*  Magendie,  Mhiioire  nur  lea  foticiiont  dc  quclques  parties  da  systCme  nerveuz. 
— Journal  de  physioloffie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  399,  ti  s€q. 

*  Flourens,  Syntime  nerveuXy  Paris,  1842,  p.  489. 

*  Serres,  Suite  dcs  reclierches  sur  lea  maladies  organiques  da  cerveiet.'— Journal 
de  physioloyiey  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  ,136. 
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or  enfeeblement  of  certJiin  muscles  upon  one  side  of  the 
body,  to  a  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  involved,  or  to  all  of  these  causes  combined. 
The  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  and  others  conclusively 
show  that  the  movements  may  be  due  to  irritation  alone,  fur 
they  occur  when  parts  of  the  encephalon  and  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  cord  are  simply  pricked,  without  section  of  fibres/ 
AVhen  there  is  extensive  division  of  fibres,  it  is  probable  that 
the  eflects  of  the  enfeeblement  of  certain  muscles  are  added  to 
the  phenomena  produced  by  simple  irritation.  The  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  movements  is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Bro^\^l-Sequard,  who  attributes  them  to  a  more  or 
less  convulsive  action  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  nerve-centres.  lie  regards  the 
rolling  as  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  turning  movements, 
and  places  both  in  the  siime  categorj'.'  It  is  proper  to  state, 
however,  that  this  explanation  is  not  accepted  by  Longet '  or 
by  Vulpian,*  both  of  whom  have  made  numerous  experiments 
with  regard  to  the  movements  of  rotation.  In  addition  to 
the  phenomena  just  described,  Magendie  has  noted  remark- 
able movements  of  the  eyes  following  section  of  one  of 
the  peduncles  of  tlie  cerebellum.  "  The  eye  of  the  side  op- 
erated ui)on  is  directed  downward  and  forward  :  that  of  tlio 
opposite  side  is  fixed  in  a  direction  upward  and  biickward, 
which  gives  to  the  face  a  curious  expression."*  Longet 
noted  the  same  phenomena  in  dogs  and  rabbits  after  di\'ision 
of  one  of  the  restiform  bodies.* 

^  Browx-Skquard,  On  Turning  and  Rolling  pro'luced  bt/  Injures  of  the 
Kervoits  S>;st(^m. — Kiperinicnial  JitM'arch&t  applied  to  Phiisiologg  and  Patitologyy 
New  York,  1853,  p.  21. 

'  J^ROwx-SEQrARD,  Xolc  suT  Icji  mouvcnunts  rotatoirea. — Journal  de  la  pftyn- 
ologk^  Parifl,  1800,  tome  iii.,  p.  72<>. 

*  Longet,  Traitti  de phi/shlogle^  ruris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  397,  ft  seg, 

*  Vulpian,  Si/strmc  nvrvcux,  Puri?,  1806,  p.  594. 

*  Ma  GEN*  DIE,  Lefvns  mtr  les  fondions  et  Us  maladUa  du  ti/sthne  ncrveux,  Paris, 
1811,  tnmo  i.,  p.  201. 

*  LoNOET,  Traiie  dc  phmologie^  Paiid,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  892. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  above  experiments,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  our  positive  Icnowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  nerve-centres.  In  some  of  them,  the  movements  have 
been  observed  toward  the  side  operated  upon,  and  in  others, 
toward  the  sound  side.  These  differences  probably  depend 
upon  the  fact,  that  in  certain  experiments,  the  fibres  are 
involved  before  their  decussation,  and  in  others,  after  they 
have  crossed  in  the  median  line.  In  some  instances,  the 
movements  may  be  due  to  a  reflex  action,  from  stimulation 
of  afferent  fibres,  and  in  others,  the  action  of  the  irritation 
may  be  direct.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  en- 
cephalic commissural  fibres  are  apparently  insensible  and 
inexcitable  under  direct  stimulation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
action  is  generally  reflex. 

Though  we  have  avoided  a  fiill  discussion  of  the  question 
under  consideration,  it  is  one  that  may  be,  to  some,  of  con- 
siderable interest,  from  the  remarkable  character  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  in- 
formation to  the  elaborate  chapter  on  this  subject  by  Vulpian  * 
and  a  recent  article  by  Onimus.'  In  the  latter  article,  there 
are  many  curious  experiments  upon  frogs  and  aquatic  birds. 

In  concluding  the  physiological  history  of  Jthe  encephalon, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  general  properties  of  certain  of 
the  peduncles.  Longet  found  that  direct  irritation  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
rabbits,  produced  pain,  but  the  disturbance  consequent  upon 
exposure  of  the  parts  did  not  allow  of  any  accurate  obsei'va- 
tions  upon  the  movements.  He  says  nothing  of  the  general 
properties  of  the  middle  peduncles  or  of  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebrum.' 

*  VcLPiAN,  Systeme  nerraix^  Paris,  1866,  p.  B83,  et  »eq. 

*  Onimus,  Recherches  erperimeniales  8nr  lea  phenom^nes  conaicttii/H  d  Vahlaiion 
du  eerveau  et  aur  ha  mouvemenia  de  rciaiion. — Jonniai  de  Vanatomie  et  de  la  phy* 
tiologie,  Paris,  1870-*71,  tome  vii.,  p.  662. 

'  LoNQET,  Traiti  de  ptiyaklogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  398. 
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General  arrangement  of  the  Birmpatbetic  system — Peculiarities  in  the  intimata 
structure  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves — Greneral  properties  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves — Functions  of  the  sympathetic  system — 
Va  so-motor  nerves — Reflex  phenomena  operating  through  the  sympathetic 
system — Trophic  centres  and  nerves,  so  called. 

While  there  are  certain  points  in  the  physiology  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  that  are  perfectly  well  estah- 
lished,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  functions  are,  in  many 
respects,  obscure,  and  that  our  positive  knowledge  of  its 
general  properties  and  its  relations  to  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, secretion,  movements,  etc.,  amounts  to  comparatively 
little.  The  very  name,  sympathetic,  is  some  indication  of 
our  indefinite  ideas  with  regard  to  its  functions ;  but  we  have 
adopted  this  ifhme,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  one  most 
generally  in  use,  though  it  has  no  very  exact  relation  to  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  system.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system ;  but  this  name  is  inappropriate, 
as  it  implies  that  it  alone  possesses  ganglia.  The  name  of 
the  system  of  organic,  or  vegetative  life  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  its  general  functions ;  but  this  is  not  so  commonly 
used  as  that  of  sympathetic  system.  The  older  anatomists 
and  physiologists  called  the  great  cord  of  this  system  the 
nervus  intercostal  is. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  account  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  even  in  the  most  recent  works  on  physiology  or  in 
special  treatises,  a  careful  study  of  which  does  not  convey 
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the  idea  tliat  there  is  little  else  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject than  controversial  questions  of  priprity,  etc.,  in  minor 
details,  and  a  few  observations,  some  of  them  quite  unsatis- 
factory, with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  division  or  galvani- 
zation of  sympathetic  filaments  upon  the  functions  of  circu- 
lation, secretion,  and  animal  heat.  We  can  hardly  venture 
to  hope  that  this  chapter  will  be  exceptional  in  this  regard, 
unless  we  pass  over  very  briefly  the  bibliographical  discus- 
sions so  elaborately  presented  by  many  authors.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  well-ascertained  facts,  which  might  be  stated 
in  a  very  few  pages,  should  be  so  largely  overshadowed  by  a 
mass  of  purely  historical  details  of  no  great  interest.  Still, 
we  must  take  the  physiological  data  as  we  find  them,  and 
endeavor  not  to  limit  the  knowledge  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  future,  by  adopting  theories  upon  insuflBicient  positive 
evidence. 

There  are  certain  important  anatomico-physiological  ques- 
tions, more  or  less  definitely  determined,  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the"  sympathetic  system.  These 
are  the  following :  Is  the  sympathetic  anatomically  and  physi- 
ologically dependent  upon  its  connections  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  ?  AVliat  are  the  general  properties  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  as  regards  motion  and  sensation  ?  Do  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  act  as  independent  reflex  nerve-centres  ? 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia and  nerves  influence  the  functions  of  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  to  which  their  filaments  are  distributed  'i  A  so- 
lution of  these  questions  involves  a  careful  and  critical  study 
of  the  results  of  experiments  on  living  animals  and  of  patho- 
logical facts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  very  little  information 
is  to  be  derived  from  observations  made  anterior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  We  will  begin  the  study 
of  these  points  with  an  account  of  the  general  arrangement 
and  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
and  nerves. 
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General  Arrangement  of  the  Sympathetic  System. 

Like  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  sympathetic  is  com- 
posed of  centres  and  nerves,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  its  anatomy.  The  centres  contain  nerve-cells,  most  of 
which  differ  but  little  from  the  cells  of  the  encephalon  and 
spinal  cord.  The  nerves  are  composed  of  fibres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  identical  in  structure  with  the  ordinary 
motor  and  sensory  fibres.  The  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  nerve-cells  in  the  ganglia,  and  the  ganglia  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres.  These  ganglia  con- 
stitute a  continuous  double  chain,  on  either  side  of  the  body, 
beginning  above,  by  the  ophthalmic  ganglia,  and  termina- 
ting below,  in  the  ganglion  impar.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia  is  not  inde- 
pendent, but  that  each  ganglion  receives  motor  and  sensory 
filaments  from  the  corebro-spinal  nerves,  and  that  some  fila- 
ments pass  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  cerebro-spinal  cen- 
tres. The  general  distribution  of  the  sympathetic  filaments 
is  to  mucous  membranes,  and  possibly  to  integument,  to 
non-striated  muscular  fibres,  and  particularly  to  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  arteries.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  from  anatomical  investigations,  there  are  no  fibres  de- 
rived exclusively  from  the  sympathetic  which  are  distributed 
to  striated  muscles,  except  those  which  pass  to  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart.  Kear  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, in  most  of  the  parts  to  which  these  fibres  are  dis- 
tributed, there  exist  numerous  ganglionic  cells. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  may  be  stated,  sufficiently  for 
our  purposes,  very  briefly ;  still,  a  knowledge  of  certain  ana- 
tomical points  is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to  an  in- 
telligent study  of  the  physiology  of  this  system. 

In  the  cranium,  are  four  ganglia;  the  ophthalmic,  the 
spheno-palatine,  the  otic,  and  the  submaxillary.  In  the  neck, 
are  the  three  cervical  ganglia ;  the  superior,  middle,  and  in- 
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ferior.  xn  the  chest,  are  the  twelve  thoracic  ganglia,  coitc- 
sponding  to  the  twelve  ribs.  The  great  semilunar  ganglia, 
the  largest  of  all,  sometimes  called  the  abdominal  brain,  are 
in  the  abdomen,  by  the  side  of  the  coeliac  axis.  In  the  lum- 
bar region,  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  are  the  four,  and 
sometimes  five,  lumbar  ganglia.  In  front  of  the  sacrum,  are 
the  four  or  five  sacrat,  or  pelvic  ganglia :  and  in  front  of  the 
coccyx,  is  a  small,  single  ganglion,  the  last  of  the  chain, 
called  th6  ganglion  impar.  Thus,  the  sympathetic  cord,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  consists  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
ganglia  on  either  side,  terminating  below  in  a  single  ganglion. 

Cranial  Ganglia. — The  ophthalmic,  lenticular,  or  ciliary 
ganglion  is  situated  deeply  in  the  orbit,  is  of  a  reddish  color, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  pin's-head.  It  receives  a  motor 
branch  from  the  third  pair,  and  sensory  filaments  from  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth.  It  is 
also  connected  with  the  cavernous  plexus  and  with  Mockers 
ganglion.  Its  so-called  motor  and  sensory  rootB  from  the 
third  and  the  fifth  pair  have  already  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  these  nerves.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  are 
the  ten  or  twelve  short  ciliary  nerves,  which  pass  to  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris.  A  very  delicate  filament  from 
this  ganglion  passes  to  the  eye  with  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  in  the  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  functions  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  are  connected 
'exclusively  with  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris ; 
and  we  will  here  do  notliing  more  than  indicate  its  anatomi- 
cal relations,  leaving  its  physiology  to  be  taken  up  under  the 
head  of  vision. 

The  sj)heno-palatine  ganglion  was  first  described  by 
Meckel,  and  is  known  as  Meckel's  ganglion.*  This  is  the 
largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia.     It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 

*  Meckel,  De  Ganfjlh  secundi  Rimi  quinti  Parts  Nervorum  Cerebri  nuper 
ietertOy  Herolini,  1749;  in  Ludwio,  Scriptores  Nevrologici  minorcs  selecti,  Lipsiie, 
1795,  tomus  ir.,  p.  7. 
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reddish  in  color,  and  is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillarv  fossa, 
near  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  It  receives  a  motor  root 
from  the  fiicial,  by  the  Vidian  nerve.  Its  sensory  roots  are 
the  two  spheno-palatine  branches  from  the  superior  maxillary 
division  of  the  fifth.  Its  branches  of  distribution  are  quite 
numerous.  Two  or  three  delicate  filaments  enter  the  orbit 
and  go  to  its  periosteum.  Its  other  branches,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  fully  in  detail,  are  distributed  to  the 
gums,  the  membrane  covermg  the  hard  palate,  the  soft  pal- 
ate, the  uvula,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  the  middle  auditory  meatus,  a  por- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  levator 
pahiti  and  azygos  uvulie  muscles.  It  is  probable  that  the 
filaments  sent  to  these  two  striated  muscles  are  derived  from 
the  facial  nerve  and  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  sympa- 
thetic system.*  They  were  first  accurately  described,  with 
their  connections,  by  Longet.'  The  ganglion  also  sends  a 
short  branch,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  to  the  c:irotid  plexus. 

The  otic  ganglion,  sometimes  called  Arnold's  ganglion, 
is  a  small,  oval,  reddish-gray  mass,  situated  just  below  the 
foramen  ovale.  It  receives  a  motor  filament  from  the  fecial, 
and  sensory  filaments  from  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the 
glosso-pharj'ngeal.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  go  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube, 
and  to  the  tensor  tympani  and  tensor  palati  muscles.  Reason- 
ing from  the  general  mode  of  distribution  of  the  sympathetic 
filaments,  those  going  to  the  striated  muscles  are  derived 
from  the  facial.*   It  also  sends  branches  to  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion  was  discovered  by  Meckel.* 

'  In  treating  of  the  facial  (see  page  161),  wo  have  shoAvn  that  the  movements 
of  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvula?  are  animated  by  filaments  derived  from 
this  nerve,  which  simply  pass  through  Meckel's  ganglion. 

*  LoNGET,  Anatomic  ct  phxfslologie  du  si/stenie  nerveitx^  Paris,  1842,  ton^K>  it, 
p.  128. 

*  See  page  154. 

*  Mkckel,  De  qu'inio  Pare  Kf.rvorum  Cerebri ;  in  Ludwio,  Scriptoret  iWrro- 
loffici  minores  seUdij  Lipsia?,  1791,  tomus  L,  p.  214. 
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It  is  situated  on  the  Bubmaxillary  gland,  is  small,  rounded, 
and  of  a  reddish-gray  color.  It  receives  motor  filaments  from 
the  chorda  tympani,  and  sensory  filaments  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  go  to  Whar- 
ton's duct,  to  the  mucous  membrnne  of  the  moutli,  and  to 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

Carsical  Ganglia. — The  three  cervical  ganglia  are  situ- 
ated opposite  the  third,  fifth,  and  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tehne  respectively.  The  middle  ganglion  is  sometimes 
wanting,  and  the  inferior  is  occasionally  fused  with  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion.  These  ganglia  are  connected  together 
by  the  so-called  sympathetic  cord.  They  have  numerous 
filaments  of  communication  above,  with  the  cranial  and  the 
cervical  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Eranches  from 
the  superior  ganglion  go  to  the  internal  carotid,  to  form  the 
carotid  and  the  cavernous  plexus,  following  the  vessels  as 
they  branch  to  their  distribution.  Branches  from  this  gan- 
glion pass  to  the  cranial  ganglia.  There  are  also  branches 
which  unite  with  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  and 
the  glosso-pharyngcal  to  form  the  jjliaryngeal  plexus,  and 
branches  which  form  a  jilexus  on  the  external  carotid,  the 
vertebral,  and  the  thyroid  arterj',  following  the  ramifications 
of  these  vessels. 

From  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  three 
cardiac  nerves  arise  and  pass  to  the  heart,  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Tlip  snperior  cardiac  nei-ve 
arises  from  tlie  superior  ganglion  ;  the  mi<ldle  nerve,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  arises  from  the  middle  ganglion,  or  from 
the  sympathetic  cord,  when  this  ganglion  is  wanting ;  and 
the  inferior  nerve  arises  from  the  inferior  ganglion  or  the  first 
thoracic.  These  ner\'es  present  numerous  communications 
with  various  of  the  adjacent  eerebro-spinal  ner\'es,  penetrate 
the  thorax,  and  form  the  deep  and  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus,  and  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  coronary-  plexus. 
Ill  these  various  ploxnsee,  are  found  numerous  gangliofoim 
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enlargements ;  and  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  are  numerous  collections  of  ner\"e-cells  con- 
nected with  the  fibres,  which  were  first  accurately  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee.* 

Thoracic  Ganglia, — The  thoracic  ganglia  are  situated  in 
the  chest,  under  the  pleura,  and  rest  on  the  heads  of  the 
ribs.  They  arc  usually  twelve  in  number,  but  occasionally 
two  are  fused  into  one.  They  are  connected  together  by 
the  sympathetic  cord.  They  each  communicate  by  two  fila- 
ments with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves;  one  of  these  being 
white,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  and  probably  passing  to  the 
sympathetic,  and  the  other,  of  a  grayish  color,  is  thought  to 
contain  the  true  sympathetic  filaments.  From  the  upper  six 
ganglia,  filaments  pass  to  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The 
branches  which  form  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  arise 
from  the  third  and  fourth  ganglia.  The  great  splanchnic 
nerve  arises  mainly  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
ganglia,  receiving  a  few  filaments  from  the  upper  six  gan- 
glia. This  is  a  large,  white,  rounded  cord,  which  penetrates 
the  diaphragm  and  passes  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  send- 
ing a  few  filaments  to  the  renal  plexus  and  the  suprarenal 
capsules.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ganglia,  passes  into  the  abdomen,  and  joins  the 
coeliac  plexus.  The  renal  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the 
last  thoracic  ganglion,  and  passes  to  the  renal  plexus.  The 
three  splanchnic  nerves  present  numerous  anastomoses  with 
each  other. 

Ganglia  in  the  Abdominal  and  the  Pelvic  Cavitf/. — 
The  semilunar  ganglia  on  the  two  sides  send  off  radiating 
branches  to  form  the  solar  plexus.  They  are  situated  by 
the  side  of  the  ca^liae  axis  and  near  the  suprarenal  ca|> 
sules.  These  are  the  largest  of  the  symi>athetic  ganglia. 
From  these  arise  numerous  plexuses  distributed  to  various 

*  Lek,  On  the  Oanglia  and  Xertfcn  of  the  Heart. — Philosojt/tiraf  Transactioht, 
1849,  Tart  i.,  London,  1849. 
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parts  in  the  abdomen,  as  follows :  The  phrenic  plexus  follows 
the  plirenic  artery  and  its  branches,  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
coeliac  plexus  subdivides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  si^enic 
plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  organs  as  their  names  in- 
dicate. From  the  solar  plexus,  different  plexuses  are  given 
off,  which  pass  to  the  kidneys,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
testes,  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries,  in  the  female,  the  intes- 
tines, by  the  superior  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses, 
the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the 
vena  cava.  The  filaments  follow  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  solid  viscera. 

The  lumbar  ganglia,  four  in  number,  are  situated  in  the 
lumbar  region,  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne.  They  are 
connected  with  the  ganglia  above  and  below  and  with  each 
other  by  the  sympathetic  cord,  receiving,  like  the  other  gan- 
glia, filaments  from  the  spinal  nerves.  Their  branches  of 
distribution  form  the  aortic  lumbar  plexus  and  tlie  hypogas- 
tric jJexus,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-v(.'sscls. 

The  four  or  five  sacral  ganglia  and  the  ganglion  impar 
are  situated  by  the  inner  side  of  the  sacral  foramina  and  in 
front  of  the  coccyx.  These  are  connected  with  the  ganglia 
above  and  with  e:ich  other,  and  receive  filaments  from  the 
sacral  nerves,  there  being  generally  two  branches  of  com- 
munication for  each  ganglion.  The  filaments  of  distribution 
go  to  all  of  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the  blood-vessels.  The 
inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexus  is  a  continuation  of  the 
hjT^ogastric  plexus  above,  and  receives  a  few  filaments  from 
the  sacral  ganglia.  The  most  interesting  branches  from  this 
plexus  are  the  uterine  nen^es,  which  go  to  the  uterus  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  the 
nerves  arc  connected  with  small  collections  of  ganglionic 
cells,  which  were  described  in  1830,  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee.* 
The  sympathetic  filaments  are  undoubtedly  prolonged  into 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  following  the  course  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  are  distributed  to  their  muscular  coat. 

Lee,  Memoir  on  the  Ganglia  and  Xerv$i  of  Ikt  UkntB^ 
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According  to  the  latest  researches,  thu  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic,  at  or  near  their  tennination,  are  connected  with 
ganglionic  cells,  not  only  in  the  heart  and  the  uterus,  but  in 
the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  anal  canals,  the  submucous  and 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  the  sali- 
vary glands,  liver,  pancreas,  larynx,  trachea,  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, bladder,  ureters,  the  entire  generative  apparatus,  suprar 
renal  capsules,  thymus,  lachrymal  canals,  ciliary  muscle,  and 
the  iris.'  In  these  situations,  nerve-cells  have  been  demon- 
strated by  various  observers,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
exist  everywhere  in  connection  with  the  terminal  filaments 
of  this  system  of  nerv^es. 

Peculianties  in  the  Intimate  Structure  of  tlie  Sympor 
thetic  Ganglia  and  Nerves. — The  peculiarities  in  the  struct- 
ure of  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  are 
not  numerous,  nor  do  they  possess  very  great  physiological 
importance.  The  free  communications  between  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  the  difler- 
ences  in  the  general  appearance  of  certain  of  these  anasto- 
mosing branches,  lead  to  the  important  question  of  their 
origin.'  As  a  rule,  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  softer  and 
more  grayish  in  color  than  the  spinal  nerves.  When  there 
are  two  branches  of  communication  between  a  ganglion  and 
a  spinal  nerse,  one  of  them  is  white  and  the  other  is  gray- 
ish, and  we  might  infer  from  this  that  one,  the  white,  is 
derived  from  the  spinal  system,  and  the  other,  from  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  but  this  is  a  point  not  yet  settled  by  microscopical 
investigations.'  It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  however, 
by  Coun'oisier,  that  the  commimicating  fibres  pass  in  both 
directions.  Taking  advantage  of  the  degeneration  of  nerve- 
fibres  after  separation  from  their  proper  centres,  this  ob- 
server has  demonstrated  that,  after  division  of  the  branches 
between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  cer- 

^  Mater,  in  Stricker,  llandbuch  der  Lehre  van  den  Oeweben^  Leipzig,  1871, 
B.  820. 
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tain  fibres  in  the  end  attached  to  the  spinal  nerve  become 
degenerated,  while  others  retain  their  anatomical  integrity. 
This  shows  that,  in  all  probability,  the  cells  to  wliich  the 
degenerated  fibres  belong  are  in  the  sympathetic  ganglLa, 
and  that  the  perfect  fibres  belong  to  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  end  attached  to  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  there  are  degenerated  fibres  which  belong 
to  the  spinal  system,  and  perfect  fibres  attached  to  the  sym- 
pathetic cells.  According  to  these  observations,  in  frogs, 
the  fibres  belonging  to  the  spinal  nerves  constitute  about 
two-thirds  of  the  communicating  branches,  one-third  being 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  system.  In  rabbits,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  is  not  so  great.* 

While  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  contain  a  large 
number  of  the  ordinary  medullated  fibres,  such  as  are  foiind 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  they  also  present  numerous 
fibres  of  Romaic,  and  fine  fibres,  from  ^^^^q^^  to  -j^jVir  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  which  are  regarded  by  Kolliker  as  true 
efferent  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.*  With  regard 
to  the  fibres  of  Remak,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we 
have  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  general  structure 
of  the  ncrs^ous  system.'  These  points,  with  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  are  con- 
nected with  nerve-cells  in  the  substance  of  the  different  tis- 
sues, constitute  the  most  important  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  the  sympathetic  nervc-fibrcs. 

With  regard  to  the  cells,  which  constitute  the  character- 
istic anatomical  element  of  the  sympathetic  gangha,  we  shall 
have  little  to  say,  as  their  peculiarities  at  present  seem  to  be 
of  purely  anatomical  interest.  They  are  generally  rounded, 
ovoid,  or  pear-shaped,  with  a  nucleus,  generally  clear,  and  a 

*  CouRTOisiEB,  Beohachtungen  iiber  den  8j/tnpathinclien  Grdnzstrang. — Archiv 
fur  microscopUche  Anaiomle^  Bonn,  1866,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  80,  et  seq.  The  method 
adopted  in  these  investigations  \b  the  one  already  referred  to,  employed  by  Wal- 
ler.   (See  page  80.) 

*  Kolliker,  jSiemeuts  d'hittologk  humaine^  Parid,  1868,  p.  426. 
'  See  page  24. 
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distinct  nncleoliia.  They  present  a  nucleated  capsule,  prob- 
ably composed  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  lined 
on  its  inner  surface  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened,  polygo- 
nal epithelium.  Some  of  the  cells  arc  unipolar,  some  are 
bipolar,  and  some  arc  multipolar.  In  frogs,  Bealc  and  Ar- 
nold have  described  a  peculiar  appearance  in  certain  cells, 
there  being  a  single,  straight  prolongation,  surrounded  by  a 
fine,  spiral  fibre.  These  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the 
human  subject,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  probable  origin  and  nature  of  the  spiral  fibre." 
The  connection  between  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  cerebro -spinal  centres, 
and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  taken  fi-om 
Leydig. 


ainnpUheUcganglloD  nith  maJtlpolar  Hlh;  tilEhly  nnvmlOed,    (Ltmia,  Traiti  a'hiib>lfgie. 


General  Properties  of  Ote  S'jmpathetic  Ganglia  and  A^envs. 

The  older  writers  had  no  definite  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  were  divided,  even, 
on  the  simple  question  of  its  sensibility,  some  assuming  that 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  spiral  fibres  and  the  peculiarities  of  structura  of 
Ibe  sympathetic  flystirai,  the  reader  is  refcireii  to  the  elatxirate  article  bj  Majer. 
(SraiCKEK,  Haiu&uch  der  Lekrt  von  dtn  Oaethm,  Leipzig,  1871,  8.  81B.) 
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tlie  ganglia  were  absolutely  insensible,  while  others  noted 
distinct  evidences  of  pain  following  their  irritation  in  living 
animals.  Passing  to  the  researches  of  the  more  recent  ob- 
servers, we  find  that  Flourens  noted  evidences  of  pain  on 
pinching  the  semilunar  ganglia,  in  rabbits.*  Brachet  ex- 
posed the  abdominal  and  the  thoracic  ganglia  in  calves,  dogs, 
etc.,  and  found  them  at  first  insensible,  but  pricking  these 
parts  produced  pain  after  they  had  been  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  sensibility  thus  noted  was  thought  by  Brachet 
to  be  due  to  inflammation  following  exposure  of  the  gan- 
glia.' Miiller  found  that  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation 
of  the  semilunar  ganglia  in  rabbits  produced  pain.'  With- 
out discussing  the  observations  of  Bichat  *  and  others,  who 
regarded  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  ner\'es  as  entirely  in- 
sensible, we  will  pass  to  the  direct  experiments  of  Longet, 
the  results  of  which  seem  to  be  entirely  trustworthy  and 
satisfactory,  both  as  regards  sensibility  and  the  property  of 
exciting  movements.  In  all  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is 
of  course  essential  to  avoid  direct  irritation  or  traction  of 
the  communicating  branches  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
In  dogs,  Longet  noted  distinct  evidences  of  sensibility  fol- 
lowing irritation  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  pain  after 
prolonged  stimulation  of  the  ganglia  in  the  cervical  and  in 
the  lumbar  region,  taking  all  precautions  to  avoid  irritating 
the  cerebro-spinal  filaments.  The  sensibility  of  these  parts, 
however,  is  dull  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  sen- 
sory nerves.*  "We  have  also  noted  a  dull  but  well-marked 
sensibility  of  the  cervical  ganglia  in  rabbits.  In  view  of  the 
decided  and  imiform  results  of  the  most  careful  recent  ex- 
periments on  this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 

^  Flourkns,  Recherchcs  experimentales  sur  Ua  projmeils  ci  les  foncffwis  du 
tysttnme  nerveux,  Parie,  1842,  p.  230. 

'  Brachet,  Recherchea  experimentalea  sur  lea  fonctlona  du  ayatime  ncrveux 
ganfjlionairc^  Bruxellos,  1834,  p.  305,  H  aeq. 

'  MuLLER,  Elementa  of  Physiology^  London,  1840,  vol.  i.,  p.  712. 

*  BicuAT,  Anatomie  ffeneraUy  Paris,  1801,  tome  i.,  p.  227. 

*  Lo'GET,  Traite  de phtiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  593. 
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ence  of  a  certain,  degi'cc  of  sensibility  in  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  system. 

As  regards  excitability,  recent  experiments  are  quite 
satisfactory.  Miiller  exposed  the  intestines  and  the  serai- 
lunar  ganglia  in  rabbits ;  and,  having  waited  until  the  intes- 
tines, which  generally  present  movements  on  first  opening 
the  abdomen,  had  ceased  their  contractions,  the  peristaltic 
movements  "  were  immediately  renewed  with  extraordinary 
activity  "  by  touching  the  ganglia  with  caustic  potash.*  The 
experiments  of  Longet  show  that  a  feeble  continued  galvanic 
current  applied  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  produces  con- 
tractions of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  when  they 
contain  alimentary  matters,  but  that  no  contractions  occur 
when  they  are  empty.'  On  the  other  hand,  Pfliiger  has  ob- 
served that  galvanization  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  produces 
a  passive  condition  of  the  small  intestine ;  that  is,  arrest  of 
its  movements  without  persistent  contractions  of  its  muscu- 
lar coat ;  but  these  results  were  not  confirmed  in  analogous 
experiments  performed  by  Biffi.'  More  recently,  in  a  series 
of  very  elaborate  experiments,  by  Legros  and  Onimus,  it  has 
been  shown  tliat  the  induced  galvanic  current  applied  to  the 
splanchnic  nerves  does  not  produce  peristaltic  movements,  but 
that  these  movements  are  excited  by  the  constant  current.* 

Taking  into  consideration  the  most  reliable  direct  obser- 
vations upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves,  the  fact 
that  their  stimulation  induces  movements  in  the  non-striated 
muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
This  action  is  particularly  well  marked  in  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  but  here,  the  function  of  the  nerves  is 
so  import:ant,  that  it  merits  special  consideration,  and  will 

*  MvLLER,  Blements  of  Physiology ^  London,  1840,  voL  L,  p.  713. 

*  LoxoET,  Traiie  de  phyhologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  695;  and,  Anatomie 
d  physiologie  du  systeme  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii.,  p.  668. 

3  Pfluoer  et  Biffi,  Sur  vne  aysQme  qui  suspend  les  mouvemaUs  de  rintesiin 
grele. — Journal  de  la  physiologic^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  421. 

*  Legros  et  Onimus,  Itecherches  experimentales  sur  les  mouvemenU  de  VinUstin, 
Tonrnal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  vi.,  p.  196, 
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be  treated  of  fully  under  the  bead  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
The  mechanism  of  these  movements,  however,  is  peculiar. 
The  action  docs  not  immediately  follow  the  stimulation,  as 
it  does  in  the  case  of  the  ecrebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  striated 
muscles,  but  is  indnccd  gradually,  beginning  a  few  seconds 
after  the  irritation,  endures  for  a  time,  and  is  more  or  less 
tetanic'  This  mode  of  action  is  peculiar  to  the  sympathetic 
nerves  and  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres. 

When  we  remember  the  invariable  connection  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  with  the  ccrebro-spinal  nen-cs,  we  see 
at  once  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  derivation  of 
the  motor  and  sensory  properties  of  the  ganglionic  system. 
Are  tlie  sympathetic  ganglia  independent  nerve-centres,  or  do 
they  derive  their  properties  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  S 
This  question  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  two  kinds 
of  experimental  facts :  In  the  first  place,  section  or  irritation 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  certain  of  the  encephalic  centres  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  vaso-motor  system,  a  fact  which 
will  bo  dwelt  upon  more  fully  in  another  connection.  In 
the  second  place,  the  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion  and  its  influence  on  the  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  have  demonstrated,  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner,  that  this  ganglion  is  the  centre  presiding  imme- 
diately over  the  reflex  phenomena  of  secretion  by  the  gland ; 
but  it  has  also  been  shown  that,  when  all  of  the  connections 
of  the  submaxillary  ganglion  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
arc  divided,  after  a  few  days,  this  ganglion  loses  its  power  as 
a  reflex  ner\'0us  centre.'  In  the  volume  on  secretion,  we 
have  given  numerous  examples  of  reflex  action  through  the 
sympathetic  system.'  The  experiments  just  cited  from  Tier- 
nai-d  show  that  individual  ganglia  belonging  to  this  system 
may  act  independently  for  a  time  ;  but  that  this  action  can- 

'  Leqeios  ET  Osmus,  De  la  contraction  da  naude*  de  la  tie  peffflatiec. — 
Journal  de  ranalomit,  Paria,  1889,  tomo  tL,  p.  *33. 

*  Bkrnibd,  R/c^rho  apirimeniaiti  nir  In  turft  wucidairtt  tt  foWj/tgVM. 

-Vaurnai  de  la  phifiiologie.PuTia,  ISfi'.',  l-iiui-  v.,  pji,  *07,  liO. 
■  See  ToL  iJL,  Secretiini,  p.  28,  d  Kg. 
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not  remain  indefinitely,  after  the  cerebro-spinal  branches 
have  been  divided.     It  remains,  however,  to  apply  these  ex- 
periments to  other  sympathetic  ganglia;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  submaxillary,  they  are  very  satisfactory,  from  the  fixcility 
with  which  the  parts  mny  be  operated  upon,  and  the  certainty 
with  which  the  ganglion  may  be  separated  from  its  connec- 
tions with  the  cerebro-spinal  system.     As  regards  the  ex- 
planation of  the  final  loss  of  power  over  the  functions  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  the  experiments  of  Waller  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  eminent  physiologist  whom  we 
have  quoted.     There  is  no  experimental  fact  more  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  than  that  of  the  anatomical  degeneration 
and  consequent  loss  of  physiological  function  of  nerve-fibres 
in  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  separated  from  their  cen- 
tres of  origin.  After  division  of  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve-trunk, 
the  tubes  soon  lose  their  anatomical  characters,  and  will  no 
longer  respond  to  a  galvanic  stimulus.    In  the  case  of  the 
fibres  operating  upon  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  question 
of  their  degeneration  after  division  of  the  cerebro-spinal ' 
roots  was  not  submitted  to  microscopical  investigation.     If 
these  fibres  had  undergone  ilie  degeneration  which  has  so 
frequently  been  observed  in  experiments  upon  other  nerves, 
their  galvanization  would  not  have  produced  any  effect ; 
which  was  precisely  the  result  obtained  by  Uernard.     In  the 
absence  of  direct  observations  upon  this  point,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  view  to  adopt,  that  the  fibres  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  had  lost  their  function,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  separation  from  their  centres,  and  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  absence  of  effect  upon  the  gland  following  their  gal- 
vanization.    The  observation  of  Bernard  shows,  however, 
that  filaments  may  pass  to  special  organs  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  System. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  (1712  and  1725), 
Pourfour  du  Petit  demonstrated  that  the  influence  of  the 
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• 

sympatlietic  nerve  in  the  neck  (the  great  sympathetic  was 
frequently  called  the  ncr\Tis  intercostalis)  was  propagated 
from  below  upward  toward  the  head,  and  not  from  the  brain 
downward.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, though  the  experiments  of  Petit  only  showed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cervical  portion  upon  the  eye.*  In  1816,  Dupuy 
removed  the  superior  cen'ical  ganglia  in  horses,  with  the 
eflect  of  producing  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  ear,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  sweat 
upon  one  side  of  the  head  and  neck.'  These  experiments 
showed  that  the  sympathetic  has  an  important  influence  on 
nutrition,  calorification,  and  secretion.  In  1851,  Bernard 
repeated  the  experhnents  of  Pourfour  du  Petit,  dividing  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck  on  one  side  in  rabbits,  and  noted, 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  the  ear,  increased 
vascularity,  and  an  elevation  in  temperature,  amounting  to 
from  7°  to  11°  Fahr.  This  condition  of  increased  heat  and 
\'ascularitv  continues  for  several  months  after  division  of  the 
nerve.*   In  1852,  Brown-Sequard  repeated  these  experiments, 

* 

*  Petit,  Metnoife  dans  lequel  il  eat  demontre  que  lea  nrrfs  intercoataHx  four' 
niatent  des  rameaux  qui  portent  d4*a  eaprita  duna  lea  ycur. — Mt/noircn  de  VacaiUmie 
roycJe  dca  acietieea^  Annce  1727,  Paris*,  1729,  p.  5,  et  tt*q. 

*  DuprY,  Verrmche  iiber  die  Wer/nahne  den  traten  Jltd^knotem  dc*  GaugUntnier- 
ven  hei  Pfenlfn  {Aiis  Lcronz'a  Journ.  dc  Mtder.y  t.  xxwii.,  ISIO,  pp  34<V350). — 
DeuUchca  Archiv  fur  die  Phif*ifAitgie^  Halle  und  Berlin,  1818,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  105,  et 
9eq, 

We  have  l)een  unable  to  consult  the  article  by  Dupuy  in  the  original,  but  the 
reference  in  Meckel's  Archiv  gives  a  full  account  of  the  experiments  and  conclu- 
sions. In  one  experiment,  it  is  stated  that,  after  removal  of  the  ganglia  on  both 
sides,  in  a  hoi'^^e,  already  feeble  and  emaciated,  the  face  and  ears  became  hot 
and  moist.  Dupuy  does  not  seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  the  ele- 
vation in  temperature.  In  his  conclui«ions,  he  states  that  "  the  coni?cciucnces 
of  destruction  of  the  ganglia  are,  constriction  of  the  pupils,  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, general  emaciation,  as  well  as  oedema  of  the  extremities  and  a  general 
cutaneous  eruption.  The  ganglionic  ner\'e  appears  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  nutrition.'* 

'  Bkrnaro,  Injluenee  du  ffrand  st/mjmfhique  aur  la  afnaibiliti-  et  aur  la  ealoriji' 
.cation. — Compfes  nudaa  de  la  aociete  de  hiulogie^  Paris,  1851,  tome  iii.,  p.  168. 
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and  attributed  the  elevation  of  temperature  directly  to  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  affected.  He 
made  a  most  important  advance  in  the  history  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, by  demonstrating  that  its  section  paralyzed  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  arteries,  and,  farther,  that  galvanization 
of  the  nerve  in  the  neck  caused  the  vessels  to  contract.  This 
was  the  discovery  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  written  within  the  past  few  yeare,  and 
it  belongs  without  question  to  Brown-S6quard,  -who  published 
his  observations  in  August,  1852.*  A  few  months  later,  in 
the  same  year,  Bernard  made  analogous  experiments,  and 
presented  the  same  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed." 

The  above  embraces  all  that  is  important  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  experimental  observations  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic. It  is  evident  that  we  could  know  nothing  of  the  . 
functions  of  this  system  before  the  time  of  Pourtbur  du 
Petit,  when  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  nerve  origi- 
nated from  the  encephalou,  and  that  its  influence  w^as  propa- 
gated downward ;  and  the  writings  of  Bichat,  Brachet,  Tie- 
demann,  and  others,  published  anterior  to  the  experiments 
of  Bernard  and  of  Brown-Sequard,  present  interesting  sug- 
gestions and  theories,  but  contain  little  that  bears  upon  our 
positive  knowledge. 

The  important  points  developed  by  the  first  experiments 
of  Bernard  and  of  Brown-S6quard  were,  that  the  sympathetic 
influences  the  general  process  of  nutrition,  and  that  many 
of  its  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
blood-vessels.  Before  these  experiments,  it  had  been  shown 
that  filaments  from  this  system  influenced  the  contractions 

*  Brown-Sequard,  Experimental  Researchet  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathol' 
ojy. —  77ie  Medical  Examimr,  Philadelphia,  August,  1862,  New  Series,  vol  viii, 
p.  489.  In  1839,  Valentin  referred  to  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  distributed 
to  the  blood-vessels  and  influencing  their  calibre  (Valentin,  Be  Functionibut 
N^ertH)rum  Cerebralium  d  Xtrvi  Sympal/teticty  Bcmae,  1839,  p.  153,  et  seq.). 

^  Bernard,  Sur  les  rJTet^s  de  la  section  de  la  portion  cephalique  du  grand  «vwi- 
pathique. — Compte  rendu  des  seances  de  la  societe  de  biologic  pewlani  Ic  mols  de 
novanbre^  Paris,  1862,  tome  iv.,  p.  169. 
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of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Leaving,  for 
the  present,  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  we  will 
briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sympathetic  upon  animal  heat  and  secretion. 

When  the  sympathetic  is  divided  in  the  neck,  the  local 
increase  in  temperature  is  always  attended  with  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  side  of  the  head  corre- 
sponding to  the  section.  The  increased  temperature  is  due 
to  a  local  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  processes,  apparently 
dependent  directly  upon  the  hypersemia ;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  there  are  any  nerves  to  which  the  name  of  calorific, 
as  distinguished  from  vaso-motor,  can  justly  be  applied. 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  pathology  of  local  increase 
in  temperature  attending  increased  supply  of  blood  to  re- 
stricted parts.  • 

The  experiment  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck, 
especially  in  rabbits,  is  so  easily  performed,  that  the  phenom- 
ena obser\'ed  by  Bernard  and  Brown- S^quard  have  been  re- 
peatedly verified.  We  have  often  done  this  in  class-demon- 
strations. A  very  striking  experiment  is  the  following,  sug- 
gested by  Bernard :  *  After  dividing  the  sympathetic  and  ex- 
hibiting the  increase  in  the  temperature  and  the  vascularity 
of  the  ear  on  one  side  in  the  rabbit,  if  both  ears  be  cut  ofl' 
just  above  the  head  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  artery  on  the 
side  Oil  which  the  sympathetic  has  been  divided  will  fre- 
quently send  up  a  jet  of  blood  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
while,  on  the  sound  side,  the  jet  is  always  much  less  forcible, 
and  may  not  be  observed  at  all.  This  experiment  succeeds 
best  in  large  rabbits. 

It  is  very  easy  to  observe  the  effects  of  dividing  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  but  analogous  phenomena  have  been 
noted  in  other  parts.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these 
experiments  are  those  reported  by  Samuel,  who  noted  an 
intense  hypenemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 

'  Bernard,  Rechtrchcs  experimentalcs  sur  les  ner/s  vasculaires  et  calorifujiuf 
du  grand  symjjothique. — Journal  de  la  phyaioloffic,  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  397. 
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and  intestines  following  extirpation  of  the  eoeliac  plexus.  By 
comparative  experiments,  it  was  shown  that  this  did  not  re- 
sult from  the  peritonitis  produced  by  the  operation.* 

As  regards  secretion,  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is 
very  marked.  When  the  sympathetic  filaments  distributed 
to  a  gland  are  divided,  the  supply  of  blood  is  very  much  in- 
creased, and  an  abundant  flow  of  the  secretion  follows.  This 
point  we  have  already  discussed  in  another  volume,  and  have 
referred  particularly  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  the 
salivary  glands."  In  some  recent  experiments  by  Peyrani, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  sympathetic  has  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  the  secretion  of  urine.  When  the  nerves  are 
galvanized  in  the  neck,  the  amount  of  urine  and  urea  is  in- 
creased, and  this  increase  is  greater  with  the  induced  than 
with  the  constant  current.  When  the  sympathetic  is  divided, 
the  quantity  of  urine  and  urea  sinks  to  the  minimum.* 

Since  the  publication  of  our  volume  on  secretion.  Dr. 
Moreau  has  published  a  series  of  observations  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  secretion  of  liquid 
by  the  intestinal  canal,  which  are  peculiarly  interesting  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  sudden  occuri'ence  of  watery  diar- 
rhoea. In  these  experiments,  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  a 
fasting  animal,  and  three  loops  of  intestine,  each  from  four  to 
eight  inches  long,  were  isolated  by  two  ligatures.  All  of 
the  nerves  passing  to  the  middle  loop  were  divided,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  blood-vessels.  The  intestine  was  then 
replaced,  and  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  was  closed  with 
sutures.  The  next  day  the  animal  was  killed.  The  two 
loops  with  the  nerves  intact  were  found  empty,  as  is  normal 
in  fasting  animals,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  dry ;  but 
the  loop  with  the  nerves  divided  was  found  filled  with  a 

*  Samuel,  Frinn/)cs  fondajnentaux  de  Vhisfoire  du  systenie  nirveux  uuiritif. — 
Journal  de  la  physiologic^  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  680. 

*  See  vol.  iii..  Secretion,  p.  28,  et  seq. 

^Peyrani,  Le sympathique  par  rapport  d  la  secrtiion  dcs  urines. —  Compicn 
rendunj  Paris,  1870,  tome  Ixx.,  p.  1300. 
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clear,  alkaline  liquid,  colorless  or  slightly  opaline,  which  pre- 
cipitated a  few  flocculi  of  organic  matter  on  boiling.* 

Vaso-Motor  ^e/'^ves. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  already  cited  demonstrato 
beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  nerves  distributed  to  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  capable  of  regulating 
their  calibre  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  diflerent  parts. 
These  are  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  discovered  by  I3rown-Se- 
quard,  in  1852.'  The  importance  of  nerves  capable  of  regu- 
lating what  wo  may  call  the  local  circulations  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  glands,  for  example,  require  at  certain  times 
an  immense  increase  in  their  supply  of  blood,  and  the  same 
is  probably  true  of  the  muscles,  brain,  and  other  parts.  It 
has  been  shown,  by  direct  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
that  local  variations  in  the  circulation,  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  actually  take  place,  and  that  they  are  of 
great  importance  in  special  functions ;  and  there  are  nu- 
merous instances  of  such  action,  which  can  only  take  place 
through  the  nervous  system.  The  phenomena  of  blushing 
and  pallor,  from  mental  emotions,  are  familiar  examples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  sympathetic 
branches  contain  filaments  capable  of  modifying  the  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  the  cercbro-spinal  nerves  also 
contain  elements  possessing  analogous  properties  ;  but  when 
wo  reflect  upon  the  extensive  anastomoses,  in  both  directions, 
between  the  sympathetic  and  the  ordinary  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  we  can  appreciate  the  imj)ortance  of  determining  the 
exact  oritrin  and  course  of  these  vaso-motor  fibres.  The  first 
important  question  is,  whether  the  vaso-motor  filaments  be 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  or  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres. 

All  experiments  upon  the  question  just  proposed  tend  to 

*  MoREAU,  Eiperieiwes  phtptiohvqnca  sur  VinieiUln,^'Bulietin  de  raanUmie 
impr.riale  de  meilecinf^  Paria,  1860,  tome  xxxv.,  p.  388. 
"  See  page  432. 
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sliow  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  ccrebro-spinal  system,  and  do  not  originate  in  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia.  Without  citing  the  numerous  confinnatory 
observations  of  different  physiologists,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  Schiff  has  experimentally  demonstrated,  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner,  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  not  from  the  sympathetic 
gangh'a.*  There  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  among  physi- 
ologists upon  this  point,  the  only  question  being  the  exact 
location  of  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Ludwig  and  Thiry  found 
that  section  of  the  cord  in  the  upper  cervical  region  produced 
dilatation  of  most  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organism,  but 
notably  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  and  that  galvanization  of 
the  cord  at  its  lower  cut  extremity  caused  the  vessels  to  con- 
tract.'* These  observations  have  been  repeatedly  confirnled. 
As  a  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  we  may 
cite  the  following  remarks,  from  a  review  of  the  experiments 
of  Schiff,  by  Brown-Sequard :  "1.  That  if  there  are  vaso- 
motor elements  which  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord,  their 
number  is  excessively  small.  2.  That  the  facts  observed 
by  M.  Schiff,  on  this  subject,  admit  of  a  more  simple  ex- 
planation. 3.  That  a  number  of  the  vaso-motor  elements 
stop  in  the  spinal  cord.  4.  That  a  tolerably  large  number 
of  vaso-motor  elements,  coming  from  different  points  in  the 
body,  ascend  as  far  as  the  tuber  annulare,  and  some  as  far  as 
the  cerebellimi  and  to  other  parts  of  the  encephalon.  5. 
That  consequently,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  the  sole 
source  of  the  vaso-motor  elements."*  These  statements 
express  i)retty  much  all  that  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the 
vaso-motor  elements  and  their  decussation,  as  far  as  their 

^  Sc'UiFF,  Unierauchnngcn  zur  Physiologie  dcs  Kervensystmis^  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1865,  S.  167,  et  seq. 

\  LuDWio  UND  Thiry,  Vbcr  den  EinfluM  des  HaUmarki\i  auf  den  BluMrom. — 
Sitzunffs-berichle  der  maihemaiischnatuncisaenschaftiu'hen  Chsae  d^r  kauterlichen 
dkotlemie  der  Wlssenschaftcn^  Wien,  Bd.  xlix.,  ii  Abthcilung,  S.  421,  et  seq, 

3  Journal  de  la  phi/sioloffif^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  214. 
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direct  action  is  concerned  ;  but  some  important  points  have 
been  developed  by  observations  on  reflex  vaso-motor  phenom- 
ena, involving  a  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  centres 
through  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility. 

Reflex  Phenomena  operating  through  the  Sumpaihetic 
System, — ^We  shall  not  discuss,  in  this  connection,  the  reflex 
phenomena  of  secretion,  as  these  have  already  been  consid- 
ered with  sufficient  minuteness  in  another  voluirije,*  nor 
again  treat  of  reflex  action,  through  the  sympathetic,  upon 
the  general  circulatory  system,  which  has  been  taken  up 
fiilly  under  the  head  of  the  depressor-nerve  of  the  circu- 
lation, described  by  the  brothers  Cyon,'  but  shall  here  de- 
scribe certain  reflex  acts,  involving  vaso-motor  phenomena, 
which  we  thus  far  have  touched  upon  very  briefly. 

In  treating  of  animal  heat,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts, 
we  have  mentioned  the  observations  of  Brown-Sequard  and 
Lombard,  who  found  that  pinching  of  the  skin  on  one  side 
was  attended  with  a  diminution  in  the  temperature  in  the 
corresponding  member  of  the  opposite  side,  and  that  some- 
times, when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, changes  were  produced  in  the  temperature  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Tholozan  and  Brown-S6quard  found,  also,  that  low- 
ering the  temperature  of  one  hand  produced  a  considerable 
depression  in  the  heat  of  the  other  hand,  without  any  nota- 
ble diminution  in  the  fceneral  heat  oi  the  body.  Brown- 
Sequard  showed  that  by  immersing  one  foot  in  water  at  41° 
Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the  other  foot  was  diminished 
about  7°  Fahr.  in  the  course  of  eight  minutes.*  These  facts 
show  that  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves 
aftect  the  animal  heat  by  reflex  action.  As  section  of  the 
sympathetic  fllaments  increases  the  heat  in  particular  parts, 
with  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood,  and  their  galvaniza- 

»  See  vol.  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  82.  »  See  page  229. 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  Nutrition,  p.  416. 
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fcion  reduces  the  quantity  of  blood  and  diminishes  the  tem- 
perature, it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  reflex  action  takes 
place  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  K  we  assume  that 
the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  centres  by  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility,  and  that  the  vessels  are  modified  in 
their  calibre  and  the  heat  is  affected  through  the  sympathetic 
fibres,  we  have  only  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  cen- 
tres which  receive  the  impression  and  generate  the  stimulus. 
These  centres,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  not  located  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia,  but  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  quote  a  curious  observation 
by  Scliiff,  which  he  brings  forward  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  the  brain  in  certain  acts,  probably  operating  through  the 
sympathetic  system :  "  It  is  undisputed  that  psychical  acts 
are  determined  by  the  brain.  If  we  bring  a  dog  and  a  cat 
together,  their  psychical  irritation  is  manifested  more  espe 
cially  therein  that  the  hair  of  the  dog  on  his  back,  of  the 
cat  on  her  tail,  stands  up.  Now,  if  we  destroy,  in  the  cat, 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  bring  her  together 
with  a  strange  dog,  the  hair  of  the  tail  will  still  rise.  K  we 
leave  the  spinal  nerves  intact,  the  hair  of  the  cat's  tail  will 
remain  smooth,  even  though  she  be  attacked  by  a  dog."  * 

From  all  of  these  observations,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote,  the 
existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  and  their  connection  with 
centres  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  suflSciently  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  certain,  also,  that  centres  presiding  over  par- 
ticular functions  may  be  located,  as  the  genito-spinal  centre, 
in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
the  cilio-s])inal  centre,  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord, 
both  described  by  Budge."    A  stimulus  generated  in  these 

^  S^MiiFF,   The  Imhjyt'mltncc  of  the   Sj/mpafheiic. — Journal  of  P«iffholo(flcal 
kfcdichify  New  York,  1871,  vol.  v.,  p.  587. 

■^  IJuDf^E,  Lehrbnch  der  spcdeUai  Physhlogie  dot  yfenachen^  Lclpzi;^,    1862, 

s.  nio,  707. 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Cyon ;  viz.,  that  the  true  "vaso- 
motor centres  are  located  in  the  encephalon,  above  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
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centres,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  impressions  received 
through  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  produces  contrac- 
tion of  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  of  tlie  iris,*  vasa 
defercntia,  etc.,  including  the  muscular  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels is  tonic;  and  when  their  nerves  are  divided,  relaxation 
takes  place,  and  the  vessels  are  dilated  by  the  pressure  of 
blood.  By  this  action,  the  local  circulations  are  regulated 
iu  accordance  with  impressions  made  on  sensory  nen^es, 
the  physiological  requirements  of  certain  parts,  mental  emo- 
tions, etc.  Secretion,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  movements  of  the  iris,  etc.,  are  influenced 
in  this  wav.  This  action  is  also  illustrated  in  cases  of  reflex 
paralysis,  in  inflammations  as  the  result  of  "  taking  cold," 
and  in  many  pathological  conditions,  of  which  it  is  not  our 
province  to  treat.  The  facts  already  noted  with  regard  to  the 
excito-motor  action  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life  have  their  analo^v  in  the  vaso-motor  reflex  svstem. 
When  the  centres  are  destroved,  when  the  sensorv  nerves 
are  i)aralyzed  by  amwsthetics,  or  when  the  trije  va.^o-motor 
nerves  are  divided,  reflex  vaso-motor  action  is  abolished. 

The  vaso-motor  filaments  are  not  confined  to  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic,  but  they  exist  as  well  in  the  ordinary 
cerebro-si)inal  nerves.  Bernard  has  demonstrated  this  fact 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner.  lie  divided  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pairs  of  lumbar  n;  .vlvs  on 
one  side  in  a  dog,  at  the  spinal  column,  and  paralyzed  mo- 

tlie  corebc'lluni,  and  that  no  effects  upon  the  blood-vessels  following  irritation 
of  the  sensory  nerves  are  observed  when  the  encephalon  is  extirpated,  leaving 
the  nietluUa  and  certbelluin,  or  when  the  eensory  nerves  a:e  paralyzcnl  by  anaes- 
thetics, neiilenhain  presents  positive  results  in  opposition  to  the  negative  obser- 
vations of  Cyon,  at  least  as  far  as  the  experiments  after  removal  of  the  superiop 
parts  of  the  encephalon  arc  concerned.  (Heidenhais,  Ucber  Cyouff  nnie  Thtorle 
J*r  centrnffii  hnicrvatlon  dcr  G<fiiMinrx*€n. — Archiv  fiir  die  i/tsammk  Phtf^iofogie^ 
Bonn,  1871,  Bd   iv.,  S.  551,  el  tteq.) 

*  We  assume  that  dilatation  of  the  iris  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
radiating  fibres.  Their  existence,  however,  is  denied  by  some  anatomists.  "We 
will  discuss  this  question  fully  under  the  head  of  yiBion. 
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tion  and  sensation  in  the  leg  of  tliat  side,  but  thcj  tempera- 
ture of  the  two.  sides  remained  the  same.  He  afterward  ex- 
posed and  divided  the  sciatic  nerve  on  that  side,  and  then 
noted  a  decided  increase  of  temperature.*  This  experiment, 
which  is  only  one  of  a  large  number,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  ordinaiy  mixed  nerves  contain  vaso-motor  fibres,  which 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion, a  fact  which  is  admitted  by  all  physiologists,  and  has 
frequently  been  ilhistrated  in  cases  of  disease  in  the  human 
subject. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  following 
section  of  the  sympathetic  in  animals  are  illustrated  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  disease  or  injury  in  the  human  subject.  It  is 
excessively  rare  to  observe  traumatic  injury  confined  to  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck.  A  single  case,  however,  apparently 
of  this  kind,  has  lately  been  reported  by  Mitchell.  A  man 
received  a  gunshot-wound  in  the  neck.  Among  the  phe- 
nomena observed  a  few  weeks  after,  were,  contraction  of 
the  pupil  on  the  side  of  the  injury,  and,  after  exercise,  flush- 
ing of  the  face  upon  that  side.  There  was  no  difierence  in 
the  temperature  upon  the  two  sides,  during  repose,  but  no 
thermometric  observations  were  made  when  half  of  the  face 
was  flushed  by  exercise.'  Dr.  Bartholow  has  reported  sev- 
eral cases  of  unilateral  sweating  of  the  head,  two  observed 
by  himself,  in  several  of  which  there  was  probably  compres- 
sion of  the  sympathetic  from  aneurism.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  eye  was  observed,  the  pupil  was 
found  contracted  in  some  and  dilated  in  others.  In  none 
of  these  cases,  were  there  any  accurate  thermometric  obser- 
vations.* In  a  scries  of  observations  by  Wagner,  upon  the 
head  of  a  woman,  eighteen  minutes  after  decapitation,  pow- 

*  Bernard,  RecJicrches  experimental e9  sur  lea  nerfs  vaxculaires  et  ealorijl^iiet 
iv  grand  st/mjiafkiqtie. — Ji/vrnal  de  la  pht/sioloffify  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  880. 

'  Mitchell,  Injuries  of  Nerves ^  Philadelphia,  1872,  p.  818. 

'  Bartholow,  Unilateral  Sweating  of  the  Head. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Psycho* 
logical  Medicine^  New  York,  1869,  vol.  ill.,  p.  184,  et  seq. 
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erful  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  produced  great  en- 
largement of  the  pupil.*  ^  In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  make  any  observations  on  the  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  upon  the  temperature. 

Trophic  Centres  and  Nerves^  so  called.  * 

We  have  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  so-called  tro- 
phic nerves  until  we  had  treated  of  the  functions  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  because  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  by  their 
influence  upon  the  circulation,  are  evidently  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
very  minutely  upon  this  point;  but  cases  of  disciise,  as  well 
as  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals,  show  that  when  a 
muscle  is  paralyzed,  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  ner\'0U8 
influence  and  consequent  disease,  it  becomes  atrophied,  its 
fibres  lose  their  characteristic  structure,  and  finally  become 
incapable  of  contracting  under  any  stimulus.  As  we  have 
seen  that  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  in  addition  to  their  mo- 
tor and  sensory  fibres,  contain  vaso-motor  elements,  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether  the  muscles  be  supplied  with 
special  nerves,  aside  from  those  of  motion  and  sensation 
and  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  preside  over  their  nutri- 
tion. Such  could  properly  be  called  trophic  nerves.  Many 
pathologists,  relying  upon  the  presence  of  certain  lesions 
of  cells  in  the  cord,  in  connection  with  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  admit  the  existence  of  trophic  cells  and 
nerves.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  views 
rest  upon  pathological  facts  alone,  and  have  not  been  de- 
monstrated by  physiological  experiments  or  observations. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  proper  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscular  system  depends  upon  its  exercise  and 
the  integrity  of  its  motor  nerves.  In  the  second  place,  the 
history  of  monsters  shows  that  the  muscular  system  may  be 

*  Wagxkr,  Xoie  sur  quehiues  erpirivnceB  sitr  la  partie  cervicale  du  nerfsympa- 
ihiqfie  ch(z  une  femme  dlcapilee. — Journal  de  la  phyaiologUy  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii., 
p.  175. 
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developed  independently  of  the  cercbro-spinal  centres.  In 
the  admirable  work  of  Bniehet,  on  the  ganglionic  system, 
numerous  eases  of  anencephalic  *  monsters  are  detailed,  taken 
from  Morgagni,  Wepfer,  Ruisch,  Littr6,  Lallemand,  Roux, 
Fauvel,  Mery,  Saviard,  Rouhaud,  Schellhase,  Heyshan, 
Bayle,  Lordat,  Saint-Hilaire,  and  others,  in  which  the  mus- 
cular system  was  found  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 
In  some  of  these,  the  foetus  was  delivered  at  term  and  lived 
for  several  hours.  In  the  case  reported  by  Bayle,  the  child 
was  born  with  two  teeth  and  lived  for  seven  days.  Ileyshan 
reported  a  case  that  lived  for  six  days.  When  we  consider 
the  great  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  on  record,  a  few  of 
which  only  are  cited  by  Brachet,  it  is  evident  that  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  centres  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  develop- 
ment ill  utero.  Some  of  the  cases  reported  presented  spas- 
modic movements  of  certain  muscles.' 

AVhile  it  is  certain  that  a  fcetus  may  become  developed 
ill  utero^  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal influence  is  wanting  and  the  chief  nervous  operations 
are  effected  through  the  ganglionic  system,  direct  experi- 
ments upon  the  sympathetic  in  animals  do  not  positively 
show  any  influence  upon  nutrition,  except  as  this  system 
of  nerves  allects  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts.  When  we 
divide  a  sympathetic  nerve,  there  is  an  apparent  exaggera- 
tion of  tlie  nutritive  processes  in  particular  parts,  and  there 
may  be  inflammatory  phenomena,  but  atrophy  of  muscles  is 
not  observed.  Indeed,  we  only  have  atrophy  of  muscles 
following  division  of  cerebro  spinal  nerves,  or,  as  recently- 

*  The  term  anencephalic  is  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed 
by  Saint-Uihiire,  as  signifying  absence  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord,  or 
the  entire  cerebro-spinal  a\i>?.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  cases  of  absence  of 
the  encephalon,  which  are  more  commonly  called  acephalous. 

*  Brachet,  Rfchtrclus  €xj)erirneiUak9  sur  IcafondioM  du  systeme  nerveux  fjan- 
gJionahe^  Bruxelles,  1834,  p.  103,  tt  Hcq. 

At  the  time  the  work  of  Brachet  wae  written,  it  presented  an  admirable 
account  of  the  physiology  of  the  sympathetic  system  ;  but  it  antedates  the  posi- 
tive facts  ascertained  by  Bernard,  Brown-Sequard,  and  other  writers,  to  whom 
we  have  made  frequent  reference. 
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observed  cases  of  dlsciise  liave  shown,  after  disorganization 
of  ctlls  belonging  to  wliat  we  recognize  as  motor  centres. 
As  regards  the  latter  condition,  tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  tliat  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  attended  witli 
disorganization  of  certain  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

Without  fully  discussing  this  subject,  which  belongs  to 
pathology,  tlie  facts  may  he  briefly  stated  as  follows :  We 
may  have  progressive  atrophy  of  certain  muscles,  wliich  may 
be  uncomplicated  with  paralysis,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is 
weakness  of  these  muscles,  due  to  partial  and  progressive  de- 
struction of  their  contractile  elements.  The  only  pathologi- 
cal condition  in  these  cases,  aside  from  the  changes  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  is  destruction  of  certain  cells  in  the  antero- 
lateral portions  of  the  cord,  with  more  or  less  atrophy  of 
the  coiTosponding  anterior  roots.  Ko  one  has  pretended  to 
have  demonstrated  cells  in  the  cord,  presenting  .inatomiaal 
peculiarities  by  which  they  may  he  distinguished  from  the 
ordinniy  motor  or  sensory  elements,  but  the  fact  of  the  de- 
generation of  certain  cells,  others  remaining  normal,  and 
this  fact  alone,  has  led  to  the  distinction,  by  certain  writers, 
of  trophic  cells;  and,  of  course,  these  must  he  connected 
with  the  muscles  by  trophic  nerves.' 

We  shall  now  study  the  phenomena  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  from  a  physiological  ]>oint  of  view,  and  see  if 
tliey  atiord  any  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  special 

'  Canes  of  progrciisive  luujcular  atrophy  liaTe  rccenlly  been  8tuJi«d  with 
great  minutcnesri,  and  cotiPecled  wilh  lesions  of  Certain  eella  in  the  lonl,  by 
various  authors ;  among  nhotu  maj  be  mcntioncJ,  llavt'tii  {Solf  mr  un  cat 
iralmjJiU  lauirulairt  jiroffrraiit  tree  lrtio»tdtla  modle, — Atr/iiivi  Jt  p/ii/tioliigi', 
Parifl,  I8BP,  tome  ii.,  pp.  263,  391);  Charcot  and  Joffroy  {Deia  rii»  il'alropAie 
mtlinilaire  progrenive  aeec  ligions  de  la  rubstanrt  fffise  rt  dfi  faituvauz  nnl^'fo- 
ialrral  dt  la  motile  r/i'nen.— lliid.,  pp.  394,  639,  T44);  and  Duehpnnc  and  Jof. 
tn>J  {lie  Tatrojihie  aiffui  el  ehronique  da  ftllu'a  nervnum  <tr  /a  iiiwl/i  il  dii  b'tlbe 
Tothidi-n.—lhii.,  ISTO,  tome  tii.,  p.  499). 

For  a  Tutl  aceoiml  of  the  diseaee  in  qucsIioD.  pilli  its  rotations  to  tlic  degra- 
eration  uf  ni'n'e.eclls.  the  reader  ia  referred  to  QaHHOIiD,  Diieaiii  oj'Ihe  Kermus 
Stflem,  Ni'w  Tork,  1S71   p.  esa,  n  a*^ 
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cells  and  nerves  presiding  over  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
system,  or  whether  the  phenomena  observed  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  partial  degeneration  of  the  ordinary  motor 
cells  and  nerves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict  that  the  cells  of  the 
antcro-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  preside  over  mo- 
tion, and  that  tlie  stimulus  generated  in  these  cells  is  con- 
veyed to  the  muscles  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  It  is  a  fact,  no  less  definite,  that  when  a  muscle  or 
a  part  of  a  muscle  is  deprived  of  the  motor  stimulus  by 
which  it  is  brought  into  action,  its  fibres  atrophy,  become 
altered  in  structure,  and  lose  their  contractility.  Starting 
with  these  two  well-defined  physiological  propositions,  and 
assuming  that  a  few  of  the  ordinary  motor  cells  of  the  cord 
are  destroyed — we  will  not  call  them  trophic  cells — what 
arc  the  phenomena  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of  such 
a  lesion  ?  lleasoning  from  what  we  know  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  follow- 
ino:  conditions : 

The  destruction  of  certain  motor  nerve-cells  would  cer- 
tainly produce  degeneration  of  the  fibres  to  which  they  give 
origin.  This  has  been  observed;  for,  in  this  condition,  the 
anterior  roots  arising  from  the  diseased  portions  of  the  cord 
are  atrophied.  This  occurs  when  any  motor  nerves  are 
separated  from  their  cells  of  origin,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
of  assuming  the  existence  of  special  trophic  cells  or  nerves. 

If  a  few  of  the  motor  cells  be  affected  with  disease,  and 
the  degeneration  be  gradual  and  progressive,  we  should 
expect  progressive  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  to 
which  their  nerves  are  distributed.  This  paralysis,  confined 
to  a  limited  number  of  fibres  of  particular  muscles  or  sets 
of  muscles,  would  give  the  idea  of  progressive  weakening 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  phenomena  would  not  be  those 
observed  in  complete  paralysis,  produced  by  section  of  the 
motor  nerves.  These  are  precisely  the  phenomena  observed 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  preceding  the  paralysis, 
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which  is  the  final  result  of  the  disease,  and  these  do  not 
involve  the  action  of  any  special  centres  or  nerves. 

As  regards  the  muscular  atrophy  itself,  if  the  nervous 
stimulus  be  progressively  destroyed,  the  muscular  tissue  will 
necessarily  undergo  degeneration  and  atrophy. 

With  the  above  considerations,  we  leave  the  trophic  cells 
and  nerves  to  the  pathologist,  and  can  only  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  centres  and  nerves  specially  and  directly  influencing 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system,  when  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  there  are  lesions  of  particular  structures  in 
the  nervous  system,  which  produce  phenomena  that  c<innot 
be  explained  by  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  ordinary 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  and  of  the  vaso-motor  system.* 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  represent  what  is  actually 
known  concerning  the  sympathetic  system,  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  its  phy8iolog)\ 
The  great  sympathetic  ganglia  may  have  functions  of  which 
we  have  no  definite  idea;  and  we  are  better  prepared  to 
advance  our  knowledge  in  this  direction,  by  admitting  our 
ignorance,  than  by  attempting  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in 
our  positive  information  by  theories  unsupported  by  facts. 

*  We  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  existence  of  trophic  nen-es  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view  only.  In  a  late  review  of  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Hand- 
field  Jones,  the  same  opinion  is  expressed,  based  upon  pathological  arguments, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  my  review  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  dis- 
credit very  much  the  doctrine  that  there  exists  a  special  class  of  trophic  nerves ; 
inasmuch  as  all  the  phenomena,  to  explain  which  their  existence  might  be  in- 
voked, seem  to  be  fairly  explicable  by  alterations  iu  the  condition  of  those 
which  have  been  long  familiar  to  us."  (Uandfield  Jones,  Are  therr.  Sp*^nl 
Tropfiic  Xervrs? — St.  Georffe's  llospitaf  JRfports,  London,  1868,  vol.  iii.,  p.  109.) 
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SLEEP. 

Oeneral  considerations — Condition  of  the  organism  during  slccj)— Dreams — He- 
flex  menUil  phenomena  during  slcef) — Condition  of  the  brain  and  ncrvoufl 
system  during  sleep — Theories  of  sleep — Anaesthesia  and  sleep  produeed 
by  pressure  upon  the  carotid  arteries — Differences  between  natural  sleep, 
and  stupor  and  coma — Regeneration  of  the  brain-substance  during  sleep — 
Theory  that  sleep  is  due  to  a  want  of  oxygen — Condition  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  organism  during  sleep. 

When  we  remember  that  about  one-tliird  of  our  existence 
is  passed  in  sleep,  and  tlia^,  at  this  time,  voluntary  motion, 
sensation,  the  special  senses,  and  various  of  the  functions  of 
the  organism,  are  greatly  modified,  the  importance  of  a  physi- 
ological study  of  this  condition  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The 
subject  of  sleep  is  most  appropriately  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nervous  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  most 
important  modifications  in  function  are  obser\'ed  in  the 
cercbro-spinal  axis  and  nerves.  Kepose  is  as  necessary  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system  as  proper  exercise  ;  but 
repose  of  the  muscles  relieves  the  fatigue  due  to  exercise, 
without  sleep.  It  is  true  that  after  violent  and  prolonged 
exertion,  there  is  frequently  a  desire  for  sleep,  but  simple 
repose  will  often  restore  the  muscular  power.  After  the 
most  violent  efiort,  a  renewal  of  muscular  vigor  is  most  e^nsily 
and  com]>letely  effected  by  rest  without  sleep,  a  fact  familiar 
to  all  who  are  accustomed  to  athletic  exerdscs.  The  glands 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  true  secretions  need  certain 
intervals  of  repose ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  involve 
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alocp.  After  prolonged  and  severe  mental  exertion,  liow- 
ever,  or  atter  long-eon  tin  ued  muscular  effort  which  iiivolvea 
an  excessive  expenditure  of  the  Bo-called  nerve-force,  sleep 
becomes  an  imperative  necesaitv.  If  the  nervous  system  be 
not  abnormally  excited  by  effort,  sleep  foUowa  moderate 
exertion  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  is  the  only  physi- 
ological means  of  complete  restoration  ;  but  the  two  most 
important  muBcular  acts ;  viz.,  those  concerned  in  circulation 
and  respiration,  are  never  completely  arrested,  sleeping  or 
waking,  though  they  undergo  certain  modifications. 

In  infancy  and  youth,  when  the  organism  is  in  process 
of  development,  sleep  is  more  necessary  than  in  adult  life  or 
old  age.  The  infant  does  little  but  sleep,  eat,  and  digest. 
In  adult  life,  under  perfectly  physiological  eonditions,  we 
require  about  eight  hours  of  sleep  ;  some  persons  need  less, 
bnt  very  few  require  more.  In  old  age,  unless  after  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  loss  sleep  is  required  than  in  adult  life. 
Each  individual  loams  by  experience  how  much  sleep  is 
necessary  for  perfect  health,  and  there  is  nothing  which  more 
completely  incapacitates  one  for  mental  or  muscular  effort, 
especially  the  former,  than  loss  of  rest. 

Sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  certain  forms  of  brain-disease,  a  fact  which 
is  well  recognized  by  practical  physicians.  One  of  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  methods  of  torture  is  loug-eontinued 
deprivation  of  sleep ;  and  persona  have  been  known  to  sleep 
when  subjected  to  acutely  painful  impressions.  Severe  mus- 
cular effort,  even,  may  be  continued  during  sleep.  In  forced 
marches,  regiments  have  been  known  to  sleep  while  walking ; 
men  have  slept  soundly  in  tho  saddle ;  persons  will  some- 
timca  sleep  during  the  din  of  battle;  and  other  instances 
illustrating  the  imperative  demand  for  sleep  after  prolonged 
vigilance  might  be  cited,"    It  is  remarkable,  also,  how  noises 

'  Fof  a  number  of  eurioua  ftnd  inlercsling  csnlDplM  of  elei-p  iiiiJi-r  llie  mnat 
nnfaTOrxblc  circutti'tBDCce,  tbc  reader  l»  referred  to  llio  admirabli!  work  of  Or 
Hwnmond  {Slcp  anil  its  Deranjemenb,  PbilailL-liiliia,  1800,  p.  U,  ct  *fj.). 
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to  wliicli  wc  have  become  accustomed  will  fail  to  disturb  our 
natural  rest.  Those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to  the 
endless  noise  of  a  crowded  city  frequently  find  difficulty  in 
sleeping  in  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  country.  -We  must 
have  sleep ;  and  this  demand  is  so  imperious,  that  we  soon 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  most  unfavorable  surroundino: 
conditions.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  prolonged  exposure 
to  intense  cold  induces  excessive  somnolence,  and  if  this  be 
not  resisted,  the  sleep  passes  into  stupor,  the  power  of  resist- 
ance to  cold  becomes  rapidly  diminished,  and  death  is  the 
inevitable  result.  Intense  heat  often  produces  drowsiness, 
but,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  fiivorable  to  natural  sleep.  We 
generally  sleep  less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  though  in 
sunmicr,  perhaps,  we  are  less  capable  of  protracted  mental 
and  physical  exertion. 

Sleep  is  preceded  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  drowsi- 
ness, an  indisposition  to  mental  or  physical  exertion,  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  It  then  requires 
a  decided  effort  to  keep  awake  ;  and  if  we  yield  to  the  sopo- 
rific tendency,  the  voluntary  muscles  cease  to  act,  the  lids 
are  closed,  we  cease  to  appreciate  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  sound,  and  we  sometimes  pass  into  a  dreamless  condition, 
in  which  we  lose  all  knowledge  of  existence.  We  say  some- 
times, because  the  mind  is  not  generally  inactive  during 
what  we  may  regard  as  normal  sleep.  We  may  have  dreams 
which  are  not  due,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  impres- 
sions from  the  external  world  received  during  sleep.  Ideas 
in  the  form  of  dreams  may  be  generated  in  the  brain  from 
impressions  previously  received  while  awake,  or  trains  of 
thought  may  be  gradually  extended  from  the  moments  im- 
mediately preceding  sleep  into  the  insensible  condition. 
During  tlie  nine  years  that  we  have  been  almost  unremit- 
tingly engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  we  have 
frequently  labored  during  sleep  for  an  entire  night — to  no 
purpose,  it  is  true — upon  difficult  questions  to  whicli  we  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
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There  may  be,  during  sleep,  mental  operations  of  whicli 
we  have  no  consciousness  or  recollection,  unconscious  cere- 
bration, as  it  is  called  by  Carpenter.*  It  is  well  known  that 
we  vividly  remember  dreams  immediately  on  awakening, 
but  that  the  recollection  of  them  rapidly  fades  away,  unless 
they  be  brought  to  mind  by  an  eflfort  to  remember  and  re- 
late them.  Whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  sleep, 
if  the  sleep  be  normal,  there  is  a  condition  of  repose  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  and  an  absence  of  voluntary  eflfort, 
which  restore  the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  exertion. 

The  impressionability  and  the  activity  of  the  human  mind 
are  so  great,  most  of  the  animal  functions  are  so  subordinate 
to  its  influence,  and  we  are  so  subject  to  unusual  mental  con- 
ditions, that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
phenomena  of  sleep  that  are  absolutely  physiological,  and  to 
separate  those  that  are  slightly  abnormal.  We  cannot  assert, 
for  example,  that  a  dreamless  sleep,  in  which  our  existence 
is,  as  it  were,  a  blank,  is  the  only  normal  condition  of  repose 
of  the  system  ;  nor  can  we  determine  what  dreams  are  due 
to  previous  trains  of  thought,  to  impressions  from  the  exter- 
nal world  received  during  sleep,  and  are  purely  physiologi- 
cal, and  what  are  due  to  abnormal  nervous  influence,  disor- 
dered digestion,  etc.  We  may  assume  tliat  an  entirely  re- 
freshing sleep  is  normal,  and  that  is  all. 

Tliat  reflex  ideas  originate  during  sleep,  as  the  result  of 
external  impressions,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we  have 
already  alluded  to  this  point  under  the  head  of  reflex  action.' 
The  most  remarkable  experiments  upon  the  production  of 
dreams  of  a  definite  character,  by  subjecting  a  person  during 
sleep  to  peculiar  influences,  are  those  of  Maurj'.  The  hallu- 
cinations produced  in  this  way  are  called  hypnagogic,*  and 

*  Carpenter,  Prhwij^ts  of  Human  Phtfaidogy^  Philadelphia,  1853,  p.  784. 
'  See  pajrc  8U0 

•  From  its  deiivation,  this  terni  is  properly  applied  only  to  phenomena  ob- 
served at  the  instant  when  we  fall  asleep,  or  when  we  are  imperfectly  awakened, 
and  not  to  the  period  of  most  perfect  repose. 
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tliey  occur  when  the  subject  is  not  in  a  condition  favorable 
to  sound  sleep.  The  experiments  made  by  Maury  upon  him- 
self are  so  curious  and  interesting,  that  we  quote  the  most 
striking  of  them  in  full :  * 

First  Observation. — "  I  was  tickled  with  a  feather  succes- 
sively on  the  lips  and  inside  of  the  nostrils.  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  subjected  to  a  horrible  punishment,  that  a  mask  of 
pitch  was  applied  to  my  face,  and  then  roughly  torn  oft', 
tearing  the  skin  of  the  lips,  the  nose,  and  the  face. 

Second  Observation. — "A  pair  of  pincers  is  held  at  a 
little  distance  from  my  ear,  and  rubbed  with  a  steel  scissors. 
I  dreamed  that  I  heard  the  ringing  of  bells ;  this  soon  be- 
came the  tocsin,  and  I  imagined  myself  in  the  days  of  June, 

Third  Observation. — "  I  was  caused  to  inhale  Cologne- 
water.  I  dream  that  I  am  in  a  pierfumer's  shop,  and  the 
idea  of  perfumes  doubtless  awakens  the  idea  of  the  East :  I 
am  in  Cairo,  in  the  shop  of  Jean  Marie  Farina.  Many  ex- 
travagant adventures  follow,  the  connection  of  which  es- 
capes me. 

Fourth  Observation. — "  I  am  caused  to  smell  a  burning 
match.  I  dream  that  I  am  at  sea  (remark  that  the  wind 
was  then  blowing  in  through  the  windows),  and  that  the 
Saint-Barbe  blew  up. 

Fifth  Observation. — "  I  am  slightly  pinched  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  I  dream  that  a  blister  is  applied,  which 
recalls  the  recollection  of  a  physician  who  had  treated  me 
in  my  infancy. 

Sixth  Observation. — "A  piece  of  hot  iron  is  held  to 
my  face,  keeping  it  far  enough  removed,  so  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat  should  be  slight.  I  dream  of  chavffeursy  who 
enter  houses  and  force  the  inmates,  by  putting  their  feet 
to  the  fire,  to  reveal  where  their  money  was.  The  idea  of 
the  chauffeurs  immediately  suggests  that  of  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes,  who,  I  suppose  in  my  dream,  has  taken  mc  as 

*  Maury,  Le  sommeil  ei  les  reves^  Paris,  1866,  p.  182,  et  teq. 
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Bccretarj.     I  liail,  indeed,  long  ayo  read  in  the  i 

of  this  intelligent  woman   certain   detaild  concerning  tbo 

chauffeurs. 

SEVENTH  Observation.^"  The  -^otA  parafagaraiima  is 
pronounced  in  my  enr.  I  hear  notliing,  and  awake,  liav- 
iug  had  rather  a  vagtie  dream.  Tho  experiment  is  repeat- 
ed when  I  am  asleep  in  mj  bed,  and  the  word  maman  is 
pronounced  many  times  in  siiecesaion.  I  dream  of  difl'erent 
things,  but  in  this  dream  I  heard  the  humming  of  bees. 
The  &8me  experiment,  repeated  several  days  after,  wlien  I 
was  scarcely  asleep,  was  more  eonclnsive.  The  words  ^sw, 
Castor,  lAonore,  were  pronounced  in  my  ear;  on  awaking, 
I  recollected  that  I  had  heard  the  last  two  words,  whidi  I 
attributed  to  one  of  the  persons  who  had  conversed  with 
me  in  my  dream. 

"  Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind  likewise  showed 
that  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  not  the  idea  attached  to  it, 
had  been  perceived.  The  words  cltandeUe,  harideUe,  were 
pronounced  in  mj  ear  many  times  in  succession.  I  awoke 
euddenly  of  my  own  accord,  saying,  ^est  die.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  recall  what  idea  I  attached  to  this  answer. 

Eighth  OBsKnvAnoN. — "  A  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to 
fall  on  my  forehcnd.  I  dream  that  I  am  in  Italy,  that  I  am 
very  warm,  and  that  I  am  drinking  the  wine  of  Orviette. 

NiSTU  Observation. — "  A  light,  surrounded  with  a  red 
paper,  is  many  times  in  succession  passed  before  my  eyes, 
I  dream  of  a  tempest  of  lightning,  and  all  the  remembrance 
of  a  violent  storm  wliich  I  had  encountered  in  the  English 
Channel,  in  going  from  Morlaix  to  Havre,  is  present  in  my 
mind." 

As  regards  dreams  due  to  external  impressions,  it  is  n 
curious  fact,  which  has  been  noted  by  many  observers,  and 
one  which  accords  with  tho  personal  experience  of  all  who 
have  reflected  ujion  the  subject,  that  trains  of  thought  and 
imaginary  events,  which  seem  to  pass  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  our  dreams,  actually  occur  in  the  bciin  within  a 
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few  seconds.  A  peison  is  awakened  by  a  certain  impres 
sion,  which  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to  a  dream  that  seems 
to  occupy  hours  or  days,  and  yet  the  period  of  time  between 
the  impression  and  the  awakening  is  hardly  more  than  a  few 
seconds ;  and  pei^sons  will  drop  asleep  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes, and  yet  have  di*eams,  with  the  most  elaborate  details, 
and  apparently  of  great  length.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
the  numerous  accounts  of  literary  compositions  of  merit,  the 
working  out  of  difficult  mathematical  problems  in  dreams, 
etc.,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  accurate.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  mind  is  capable  of  forming  consecutive  ideas  during 
sleep,  which  can  hardly  be  doubted,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  these  phenomena  should  not  occur,  and  the  thoughts 
should  not  be  remembered  and  noted,  immediatelv  on  awak- 
ening.  In  most  dreams,  however,  the  mind  is  hardly  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  the  brain  generally  loses  the  ].>ower 
of  concentration  and  of  accurate  reasoning.  We  sometimes 
commit  atrocious  crimes  in  our  dreams,  without  appreciating 
their  enormity,  and  are  often  placed  in  the  most  absurd 
and  impossible  conditions,  without  any  idea,  at  the  time,  of 
their  extraordinary  and  unnatural  character.  This  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one,  and  is  one  which  does  not 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 
curious  psychological  phenomena  presented  during  sleep, 
and,  indeed,  we  know  little  enough  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  at  any  time ;  but  we  have  merely  given  the  above  as 
examples  of  what  we  may  call  reflex  mentiil  phenomena. 
Somnambulism,  general  anaesthesia,  sleep  from  hypnotics, 
the  so-called  magnetic  sleep,  ecstasy,  catalepsy,  trance,  etc., 
are  abnormal  conditions,  which  we  will  only  consider  in  so 
far  as  they  resemble  natural  sleep. 

Condition  of  the  Brain  and  j\^e?*vou8  System  during  /Sh-cjK 

As  we  have  already  seen,  during  sleep,  the  brain  may  be 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  repose,  at  least,  as  far  as  we  have 
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any  subjective  knowledge  of  mental  operations,  or  we  may 
have  more  or  less  connected  trains  of  thought.  There  is, 
also,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  voluntary  eftbrt,  though  move- 
ments may  be  made,  to  relieve  discomfort  from  position  or 
external  irritation,  without  awakening.  The  sensory  nerves 
retain  their  properties,  though  the  general  sensibility  is  some- 
what blunted ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  special  senses 
of  hearing,  smell,  and  probably  of  taste.  The  peculiar  dreams, 
induced  in  the  case  of  Mauiy  by  red  lights,  show  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  not  entirely  lost.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
are  not  disturbed  or  affected  by  sleep,  if  we  except  the  action 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  upon  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 

Two  opposite  theories  have  long  been' in  vogue  with  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  cause  of  sleep.  In  one,  this  condition 
is  attributed  to  venous  congestion  and  increased  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  and  this  view  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  cerebral  congestion  induces  stupor  or  coma. 
Stupor  and  coma,  however,  are  entirely  distinct  from  natu- 
ral sleep ;  for  here,  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspend- 
ed, there  is  no  consciousness,  no  dreaming,  and  the  con- 
dition is  manifestlv  abnormal.  In  animals  rendered  coma- 
tose  by  opium,  the  brain  may  be  exi)osed  and  is  found 
deeply  congested  with  venous  blood.  The  same  condition 
often  obtains  in  profound  ancesthesia  from  chloroform,  but  a 
state  of  the  brain  very  nearly  resembling  normal  sleep  is 
observed  in  amesthesia  from  ether.  These  facts  have  been 
positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  ani- 
mals, and  have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject,  in 
cases  of  injuiy  of  the  head.  When  opium  is  administered 
in  large  doses,  the  brain  is  congested  during  the  condition 
of  stupor  or  coma,  but  this  congestion  is  relieved  when  the 
animal  passes,  as  sometimes  happens,  from  the  effects  of  the 
agent  into  a  natural  sleep.*  In  view  of  these  facts,  and 
others  which  will  be  stated  hereafter,  it  is  unnecessary  to 

'  Uamuonp,  Sleep  andilt  DcrangemenU^  Philadelphia,  1869,  pp.  26,  82. 
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discuss  the  theory  that  sleep  is  attended  with,  or  is  produced 
by,  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  idea  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  diminished 
during  sleep  has  long  been  entertained  by  certain  physiolo- 
gists ;  but  until  within  a  few  years,  it  has  rested  chiefly  upon 
theoretical  considerations.  AVe  find  this  view  enunciated  bv 
Blumcnbach,  in  the  following  words :  "  These  remote  causes 
may  induce  the  ].)roxti)iate  cause,  which,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, I  think  probably  consists  in  a  diminished  or  im- 
peded flow  of  oxygenated  (arterial)  blood  to  the  brain,  for 
that  fluid  is  of  the  highest  importance,  during  the  waking 
state,  to  the  reaction  of  the  sensorium  upon  the  senses  and 
voluntary  motions."  This  opinion  was  not  entirely  theo- 
retical, as  is  seen  by  the  following  statement:  "Besides 
other  phenomena  which  accord  with  this  explanation,  one  is 
very  remarkable  which  I  witnessed  in  a  living  person,  and 
has  been  already  noticed — that  of  the  brain  sinking  when- 
ever he  was  asleep,  and  swelling  again  with  blood  the  mo- 
ment he  awoke."  * 

Passing  over  arguments  by  the  older  writci's,  for  and 
against  this  theory  of  sleep,  we  come  to  the  researches  of 
Durham,  in  18G0,  in  w^liich  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  always  greatly  diminished 
during  sleep.  These  experiments  were  made  upon  dogs. 
A  piece  of  the  skull,  aboiub  the  size  of  a  shilling,  was  removed 
with  a  trephine,  and  a  watch-glass  was  accurately  fitted  to 
the  opening  and  cemented  at  the  edges  with  Canada  balsam. 
AVhen  the  animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  were  awake, 
the  vessels  of  tlie  pia  mater  were  seen  moderately  distended, 
and  the  circulation  was  active ;  but  during  perfectly  natural 
sleep,  the  brain  retracted  and  became  pale.  "  The  contrast 
between  the  appearances  of  the  brain  during  its  period  of 
functional  activity,  and  during  its  state  of  repose  or  sleep  was 
most  remarkable."'     These  observations  were  confirmed  in 

'  Bu'MKNBAcn,  T'/k? /«<t^7M//o»«  o/PAystVo27.v,  Philadelphia,  1817,  pp.  17S,  179. 
*  Durham,  The  Physiology  of  Sleep. — Guy  9  Hospital  Jieports^  Third  Series, 
London,  1860,  vol  vi.,  p.  158,  et  teq. 
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tlie  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Prof.  Hammond,  wlio,  in 
1854,  noted  the  elianges  in  the  cireuhition  during  sleep  in  a 
man  who  had  a  large  opening  in  the  skull  from  a  railroad- 
accident.  These  observations  were  made  independently  of 
tliose  of  Durham,  but  were  not  published  imtil  some  time 
after.*  Prof.  Hammond  cites  numerous  observations  illus- 
trating the  diminished  circulation  in  the  brain  during  sleep, 
in  the  human  subject,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  in 
detail,  and  this  fact  may  now  be  considered  as  definitively 
settled.'  He  also  devised  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
extent  of  the  cerebral  pressure.  This  instrument  consists  of 
a  brass  tube,  which  is  screwed  into  an  opening  made  in  the 
skull,  and  is  connected  with  a  small  glass  tube  filled  with 
colored  water.  The  lower  end  of  the  brass  tube  is  covered 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  rubber,  which  rests  on  the  brain,  the 
cerebral  pressure  being  marked  by  the  height  of  the  liquid 
in  the  glass  tube.  In  experiments  made  with  this  apparatus. 
Prof.  Hammond  fully  confirmed  the  results  of  his  previous 
observations.' 

The  influence  of  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain 
has  been  illustrated  by  compression  of  both  carotid  arteries. 
In  an  exi^eriment  performed  on  his  ot\ti  person.  Dr.  Fleming 
produced  immediate  and  profound  sleep  in  this  way,  and 
this  result  invariably  followed  in  subsequent  trials  upon 
himself  and  others.*  AVc  have  already  alluded  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Waller,  who  produced  anaesthesia  in  patients  by 
pressure  upon  both  pneumogastric  nerves ;  but,  as  we  then 
remarked,  the  nerves  are  so  near  the  carotid  arteries  that 
they  could  hardly  be  compressed,  in  the  human   subject, 

'  Hammond,  Sleep  and  Us  Derangements^  Philadelphia,  1869,  p.  37,  et  seq. 

^  An  interesting  case  of  exposure  of  the  brain  in  the  human  subject  is  re- 
porte<l  by  Dr.  Brown  {Ameriain  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  New  Scries, 
Philadelphia,  1860,  vol.  xl.,  p.  400). 

•  Hammond,  op.  rtV.,  Appendix. 

*  Fleming,  Xote  on  the  Induction  of  Sleep  and  Ancesthesia  by  Compression  of 
the  Carotids. — British  and  Foreign  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Review^  London,  1856,  toL 
XV.,  p.  629. 
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witliout  interfeiing  witli  the  current  of  blood,  and  such 
experiments  do  not  positively  show  whether  the  loss  of  sen- 
sibility be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  nerves  or  upon  the  ves- 
sels.* An  important  observation  bearing  upon  this  point  is 
the  following,  cited  by  Prof.  Hammond  :  In  a  lady  affected 
with  cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  scalp,  both  carotids  were  tied 
at  different  times,  one  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Kogers, 
and  the  other  by  Prof.  AV.  II. Van  Buren.  "No  peculiar 
symptoms  were  observed  in  consequence  of  these  operations, 
except  the  supervention  of  persistent  drowsiness,  which  was 
especially  well  marked  after  the  last  operation,  and  which, 
even  now,  is  at  times  quite  troublesome."  The  last  opera- 
tion was  performed  seyen  years  ago."  The  bearing  of  these 
facts  is  sufficiently  evident.  They  all  go  to  show  that  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  very  much  diminished  during 
natural  sleep,  and  that  sleep  may  bo  induced  by  retarding 
the  cerebral  circulation  by  compressing  the  vessels  of  supply. 
When  the  circulation  is  interfered  with  by  compressing  the 
veins,  congestion  is  the  result,  and  we  have  stui)or  or  coma. 
If  diminished  flow  of  blood  through  the  cerebral  vessels 
be  the  cause  of  natural  sleep,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire 
how  this  condition  of  physiological  amemia  is  brought  about. 
It  must  be,  that  when  the  system  requires  sleep,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  contract  in  obedience  to  a  stimulus  received 
through  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  diminishing  the 

*  See  page  256. 

*  Hammond,  op.  r*7.,  p.  42. 

Ligation  of  both  carotids,  when  the  patient  recovers  from  the  operation,  does 
not  always  induce  drowsiness,  which  is  probably  due  to  free  collateral  circulation, 
by  which,  in  some  cases,  the  full  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  maintained. 
In  a  remarkable  case  published  by  Mussey,  both  carotids  were  tied  for  aneu- 
lism,  one  being  operated  upon  about  six  weeks  after  the  other.  In  this  case,  it 
is  remarked  that  '*  at  no  period  subsequently  to  the  operation  of  tying  the 
second  carotid,  with  the  exception  of  the  faintness  and  debility  which  occurred 
from  the  actual  loss  of  blood  on  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  has  there  been  a 
single  symptom  of  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain."  (Mctsset,  C<ue  of  Aneu- 
UKin  h  I  Anns'omoiiK^  in  which  both  the  Primitive  Carotid  Arteries  were  tied.^ 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  1829,  vol.  T.,  p.  816.) 
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supply  of  blood,  liere,  ns  in  other  parts,  under  varied  plijsio- 
lo(^cal  conditions.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  provided 
witli  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  have  noted 
that  the  arteries  are  contracted  during  sleep,  the  mechanisni 
of  this  action  being  well  established  by  obseiTatlona  upon 
other  parts  of  the  cireidatory  system.  Contraction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  has  been  observed  by  Kothuagel 
and  others,  though  there  is  some  discussion  with  regard  to 
its  exciting  cause.' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  know  but  little  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  brain 
during  its  functional  activity  and  in  repose ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  cerebral 
action  at  all  times  when  we  are  awake.  Though  the  mental 
processes  are  much  less  active  during  sleep,  even  at  this  time, 
the  operations  of  the  brain  are  not  always  suspended.  It  is 
equally  well  established,  that  exercise  of  the  brain  is  attended 
with  physiological  waste  of  uer^-ous  substance,  and,  like  other 
parts  of  the  organism,  its  tissue  requires  periodic  repose  to 
allow  of  the  regeneration  of  the  substance  consumed.  Analo- 
gies to  this  are  to  be  found  in  parts  that  are  more  easily 
subjected  to  direct  observation.  The  nniSeles  require  reposo 
ailer  exertion,  and  the  glands,  when  not  actively  engaged  in 
discharging  their  secrctious,  present  inten-als  of  rest.'  As 
regards  the  glands,  during  the  intervals  of  repose,  the  supply 
of  blood  to  their  tissue  is  very  much  diminished.  It  is  prob- 
able, also,  that  the  muscles  in  action  receive  more  blood  than 
during  rest ;  but  it  is  mainly  when  these  parts  are  not  active, 
and  when  the  supply  of  hlood  is  smallest,  that  the  processes 
of  regeneration  of  tissue  seem  to  be  most  efficient.  As  a 
rule,  the  functional  activity  of  parts,  while  it  is  attended 

'  A  n-fcroncc  to  these  eipcrioienls  is  lo  bo  found  in  the  Journal  of  Armtnni/ 
and  Fkytii^ngii,  Cambridge  and  London,  ISTI,  vol.  v.,  p.  401. 

*  Luy^  bus  compared  the  condition  of  repose  of  the  brain,  nUh  its  diminished 
anpplj  of  blood,  to  tbo  period  at  inactivitf  of  the  glands  (Rtthtrthti  lur  U 
ifiOmt  MTMMS,  Fkiit,  IBSB,  p.  400). 
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with  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  is  a  condition  more  or 
less  opposed  to  the  process  of  repair,  the  hypenemia  being, 
apparently,  a  necessity  for  the  marked  and  powerful  mani- 
festations of  their  peculiar  functions.  When  the  parts  are 
in  active  function,  the  blood  seems  to  be  required  to  keep  at 
the  proper  standard  the  so-called  irritability  of  the  tissues, 
and  to  increase  their  power  of  action  under  proper  stimulus. 
Exercise  increases  the  power  of  regeneration  and  favors  full 
development,  in  the  repose  which  follows  ;  but  during 
rest,  the  tissues  have  time  to  appropriate  new  matter,  and 
this  docs  not  seem  to  involve  a  large  supply  of  blood.  A 
muscle  is  exhausted  by  prolonged  exertion ;  and  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  passing  through  it  carries  away  carbonic 
acid,  urea,  and  other  products  of  disassimilation,  w^hich  are 
all  iucreased  in  amount,  until  it  gradually  uses  up  its  capa- 
city for  work.  Then  follow^s  repose  ;  the  supply  of  blood  is 
reduced,  but,  under  nonnal  conditions,  the  tissue  repairs  the 
waste  which  has  been  excited  bv  action  ;  the  blood  fumishinoj 
nutritive  matter  and  carrying  away  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  eflcte  products. 

A\"e  may  safely  assume  that  processes  analogous  to  those 
just  described  take  place  in  the  brain.  By  absence  of  vol- 
untarv  effort,  we  allow  the  muscles  time  for  rest  and  for  the 
repair  of  physiological  waste,  and  their  active  function  is  for 
the  time  suspended.  As  the  activity  of  the  brain  involves 
consciousness,  volition,  the  generation  of  thought,  and,  in 
short,  the  mental  condition  observed  while  awake,  complete 
repose  of  the  l)rniu  is  characterized  by  the  opposite  condi- 
tions. It  is  true  that  we  rest  the  brain  without  sleep,  by 
abstaining  from  ment<il  eifort,  by  the  gratification  of  certain 
of  the  senses,  and  by  mental  distraction  of  various  kinds, 
and  that  the  mind  may  work  to  some  degree  during  sleep  ; 
but  during  the  period  of  complete  repose,  that  condition 
whicli  is  so  necessary  to  i)crfect  health  and  full  mental  vigor, 
we  lose  consciousness,  volition,  there  is  no  thought,  and  the 
brain,  which  does  not  receive  blood  enough  to  stimulate  it 
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to  action,  is  simply  occupied  in  the  insensible  repair  of  its 
substance  and  is  preparing  itself  for  future  work.  Tlie  ex- 
haustion of  the  muscles  produces  a  sense  of  fatigue  of  the 
muscular  system,  indisposition  to  muscular  exertion,  and  a 
desire  for  rest,  not  necessarily  involving  drowsiness;  fotigue 
of  the  brain  is  manifested  by  indisposition  to  mental  exer- 
tion, dulness  of  the  special  senses,  and  a  desire  for  sleep. 
Simple  repose  will  relieve  physiological  fatigue  of  muscles ; 
and,  when  a  particular  set  of  muscles  has  been  used,  the 
fatigue  disappears  when  these  muscles  alone  are  at  rest, 
though  others  be  brought  into  action.  Sleep,  and  sleep 
alone,  relieves  fatigue  of  the  brain.  AVlien  the  sleep  has 
continued  long  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  the  re- 
pair of  its  tissue,  we  awake,  prepared  for  new  effort. 

We  have  now  only  to  refer  to  a  new  theory  of  sleep, 
proposed  by  Sommer.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  researches  of 
Pettenlvofer  and  Voit  on  respiration,  Sommer  advances  the 
idea  that,  when  the  brain  is  active,  or  while  we  are  awake, 
the  system  appropriates  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
respiration,  and  eliminates  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid ;  afler  a  time,  the  oxygen  thus  appropriated  is 
consumed,  and  the  system  demands  a  new  supply ;  during 
sleep,  the  organism  appropriates  oxygen  largely,  and  elimi- 
nates a  relatively  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  When 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxy- 
gen stored  up  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  necessity  for  a 
farther  supply  of  oxygen  induces  sleep  ;  and  when,  during 
sleep,  oxygen  has  been  appropriated  in  sufficient  quantity, 
the  system  awakes,  prepared  for  a  new  period  of  activity  of 
the  animal  functions.* 

Bv  reference  to  the  researches  of  Pcttenkofer  and  Voit, 
we  find  that  these  observers,  in  experiments  on  a  man  con- 
fined in  a  chamber  in  which  the  interchanges  of  gases  in 
respiration  could  be  estimated,  noted,  in  twenty-four  hours, 

*  SoMMXR,  Nvue   Thtorie  des  SchUifes. — ZcUschrift  fur  raihnefU  Jfeiicin, 
Dritte  Reihis  Leipzig  uud  Heidelberg,  18C8,  Bd.  xxxiii.,  S.  214,  ^  m^. 
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that  the  subject  of  the  observation,  awake,  but  in  a  condition 
of  complete  repose,  appropriated  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  amount  of  oxygen  of  the  twenty-four  hours  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  during  the  day, 
while  he  eliminated  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amoimt 
of  carbonic  acid  excreted,  during  the  day,  and  forty-two  per 
cent,  during  the  night.  When  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment worked  during  the  day,  by  turning  a  heavy  wheel, 
the  appropriation  of  oxygen  was  thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the 
day,  and  sixty -nine  per  cent,  for  the  night ;  the  elimination 
of  carbonic  acid  was  sixty-nine  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and 
thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the  night.  According  to  these  ob- 
servations, the  system  stores  up  oxygen  at  night  for  use 
during  the  day,  at  this  time  eliminating  a  relatively  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  and,  during  the  day,  excretes 
more  carbonic  acid  than  during  sleep,  appropriating  then  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  oxygen.* 

This  theory  of  sleep  seems  to  rest  upon  observations  too 
restricted  to  be  adopted  without  reserve.  It  is  stated,  in- 
deed, that  the  first  experiments  of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit 
were  not  confirmed  in  other  observations  made  upon  the 
same  person.'    It  is  hardly  possible,  with  our  present  infer- 

*  rETTBNKOFEB  UND  VoiT,  U^er  KoMensdureousscheidunff  nnd  Sauenioff" 
aufnahme  tedhrend  dea  Wachem  und  ScMa/ena  beim  Menschm, — Annal^n  der 
Chemie  und  I'hannacie^  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1867,  Bd.  cxli.,  S.  800,  803. 

•  Journal  of  Anaiomy  and  Physiology^  Cambridge  and  London,  1868,  vol.  il, 
p.  181. 

The  statement  alluded  to  above  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  on  physiology, 
by  Drs.  Rutherford,  Gamgec,  and  Frazcr  {loc,  cit.\  but  there  is  no  indication 
where  the  new  observations  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  were  published.  We  find 
no  allusion  to  any  experiments  later  than  those  published  in  1867  in  the  Anna- 
len  dcr  Cftemie  und  Pharmacie^  in  Schmidft  Jahrbucher^  from  that  date  to  the 
present  time.  In  an  article  by  these  authors  on  the  excretions,  etc.,  observed 
in  a  patient  affected  with  leucocythemia,  it  appears  that  the  smallest  difference 
in  the  appropriation  of  oxygen  during  the  day  and  at  night,  in  a  heakhy  person, 
was  fifty-one  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and  forty-nine  per  cent,  at  night,  which  is 
so  slight  a  variation,  that  it  may  practically  be  disregarded.  (Pettenkofer  und 
VoiT,  Ucber  den  Stuffverbrauch  bei  einem  leukdmischen  Manju. — ZeiUchrift  fur 
Biologic,  Muuchen,  1869,  Bd.  v.,  S.  327.) 
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mation,  to  assume  that  sleep  is  due  simply  to  want  of  oxy- 
gen, and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  well-established 
physiological  facts  to  attribute  it  to  a  necessity  for  the  gen- 
eral regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue,  though  into  this, 
the  necessity  for  oxygen  may  enter  as  one  element  in  the 
physiological  repair. 

During  sleep,  nearly  all  of  the  functions,  except  those 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem, are  diminished  in  activity.  The  circulation  is  slower, 
and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  less  frequent,  as  well  as 
the  respiratory  movements.  These  pohits  have  already  been 
considered  under  the  heads  of  circulation  and  rcspu*ation. 
"We  have  but  little  positive  information  with  regard  to  the 
relative  activity  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  absorption, 
and  secretion,  during  sleep.  The  drowsiness  which  many 
persons  experience  after  a  full  meal  is  probably  due  to  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  a  conse- 
quent diminution  in  the  supply  to  the  brain. 
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trics  upon, 242* 

Mastication,   nerve    of   (see  fifth 

nerve,  small  root), 139 

Meckcrs  ganglion, 419 

Medulla  ol^^ngata,  decussation  of 

the  motor  conductors  in, 283 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  402 

origin  of  nerves  in, 404 

functions  of, 405 

connection  of,  with  respira- 
tion,  406 

influence  of  division  of  one 

lateral  half  of,  upon  respiration,  409 

vital  point  in, 410 

connection  of,  with  various 

reflex  acts, 411 

Meissner,  corpuscles  of, 89 

M^ni^re's  disease  (see  ear), 387 

Mesocephalon  (see  tuber  annulare),  398 

Motor  oculi  communis, 1 26 

physiological  anatomy  of,. . .   127 

properties  and  functions  of,.   128 

muscles  of  the  eye  affected 

by  paralysis  of, 129 

influence  of,  upon  the  iris,  131, 133 

typical  case  of  paralysis  of, 

in  the  human  subject, 134 

Motor  oculi  extemus, 136 

—  physiological  anatomy  of, . . .   136 

—  properties  and  functions  of, .  137 
Muscular  atrophy,  progressive, . . ,  443 
tissue,    comparison    of    the 

quahty  of,  with  the  quality  of 

brain-substance, 342 

termination  of  the  nerves  in,     29 

involuntary,    termination    of 

the  nerves  in, 84 

Myeline, 21 

Myelocytes, 55,  360 

Negative  variation, 120 

Nerve-cells,  varieties  of, 46 

Rtriation  of  the  substance  of, 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,     48 
flbrillation  of  the  prolonga- 
tions of, 48 

connection    of,   with    nerve- 
fibres  and  with  each  other, 50 

Nerve-centres,  structure  of, 45 

accessory     anatomical      ele- 
ments of, 53 


Nerve-centres,  connective  tissue  of,  65 

blood-vessels  of, 56 

perivascular  canals  of, 56 

trophic  (see  trophic), 441 

Nerve  force, 97 

non-identity    of,   with    elec- 
tricity,    98 

Nerves,  structure  of, 18 

medullated  fibres, 19 

axis-cylinder, 21 

striation  of  the  axis-cvlinder 

m 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,    22 
fibrillation  of  the  axis-cylin- 
der,      28 

simple,     or    non-medullated 

fibres, 28 

gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of 

Remak, 24,425 

accessory     anatomical     ele- 
ments of, 26 

perinh're  of, 26 

fibrous  tissue  of, 27 

branching  and  course  of, . . ..     28 

termination  of,  in  voluntary 

muscles, 29 

terminal    plates    of,   in    the 

muscles, 32 

termination  of,  in  involuntary 

muscles, 84 

termination  of,  in  the  uterus,     35 

termination  of,  in  glands, ...     35 

sensory,  corpuscles  of  Pacini, 

or  of  Vater, 87 

sensory,  tactile  corpuscles, . .     89 

sensory,  general  mode  of  ter- 
mination of, 44 

reunion  of  fibres  of  different 

properties, 61 

motor  and  sensory, 66 

anterior  and  posterior  roota 

of  the  spinal, 67 

observations      of      Walker, 

Mayo,  Bell,  and  Magendie,   on 

the  spinal  roots  of, 6B-78 

properties   of   the   posterior 

spinal  roots  of, 79 

influence  of  the  ganglia  of  the 

posterior  spinal  roots  on  the  nu- 
trition of, 80 

properties    of   the    anterior 

spinal  roots  of, 80 

recurrent    sensibility  of  the 

anterior  spinal  roots  of, 81 

mode  of  action  of  the  motor 

filaments  of, 84 
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Kenres,  independent  action  of  the 
fibres  of, 86 

•■^—  mode  of  action  of  the  sensory 
filaments  of, 88 

•—  sensation  in  members  after 
amputation, 89 

•^—  irritability  of, 91 

•^—  excitation  of,  by  galvan- 
ism,  98,  105 

— —  action  of  woorara  upon,. ...     94 

-^—  mode  of  disappearance  of  the 
irritability  of  the  motor  filaments 
of, 96 

—  mode  of  disappearance  of  the 
sensibility  of, 96 

— —  elcTation  of  temperature  in, 
during  their  functional  activity,  104 

•^—  action  of  electricity  upon 
(see  electricity), 105 

galvanic,  current  from  the  ex- 
terior to  the  cut  surface  of, ... .   113 

spinal,  general  description  of,  122 

•^—  cranial,  anatomical  classifica- 
tion of, 124 

—  crania],  physiological  classifi- 
cation of  (see  different  cranial 
nerves  under  their  special 
names), 125 

ciliarv, 183,  419 

Vidian, 420 

cardiac  sympathetic, 421 

sphinchnic, 422 

solar  plexus, 422 

—  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  422 
spiral  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic,  420 

vaso-motor  (see  vaso-motor),  436 

trophic  (see  trophic), 441 

Nervous  conduction,  rapidity  of,..     99 
system,    general    considera- 
tions of, 13 

divisions  of, 16 

sympathetic,   ganglionic,    or 

organic   (see  sympathetic),....  416 

tissue,  anatomical    divisions 

of, 18 

composition  of, 66 

fatty  principles  in, 68 

regeneration  of, 60 

Vervus  intercostalis, 416 

y  eurilemma  of  the  spinal  cord, . . .  260 

Neurine, 57 

Veutral  point, 120 

Nutrition,  effects  of  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  upon, 197 


(Esophagus,  influence  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, 241 

Oleo-phosphoric  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds,      69 

Olivary  bodies  (see  medulla  oblon- 
gata),  403 

Ophthalmic  ganglion, 419 

Optic  lobes,  functions  of, 896 

extirpation  of, 897 

action  of,  upon  the  iris, 398 

Optic  thalami,   effects    of   lesion 

of, 337 

functions  of, , .  894 

Organic    system    of   nerves    (see 
sympathetic), 416 

Pacini,  corpuscles  of, 37 

Palate,  influence  of  the  facial  nerve 

upon  the  movements  of,*. 159 

Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of 

the  cerebellum, 390 

alternate, 147,  401 

Par  vagum  nerve  (see  pneumogas- 

tric), 203 

Patheticus  nerve, 1 34 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .   1 36 

properties  and  functions  of,  .   136 

Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  prop- 
erties of, 416 

Perinh're^ 26 

Perivascular  canal-svstem  of  the 

• 

nerve-centres, 261 

Pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  (see  pneumogastric),  217 
Phonation,  influence  of  the  spinal 

accessory  nerve  upon, 171 

influence   of   the    recurrent 

laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, 221 

Pia  mater, 260 

Pineal  gland, 412 

Pituitary  body, 412 

Pneumogaiitric  nerve, 203 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  204 

anastomoses  of, 205 

distribution  of, 206 

depressor-nerve  of  the  circu- 
lation,  208,  231 

properties  and  functions  of,  .  211 

properties  of  the  roots  of,  . .  212 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  auricular  branches  of, 216 

properties  and  flinctions  of 

the  pharyngeal  branches  of,  . . .  217 
properties  and  functions  of 
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Lenticular  ganglion, 419 

Ligamentum  dentieulatum, 260 

Liver,  inflaence  of  the  pneumogas> 

tries  upon, 242' 

Mastication,   nerve    of   (see  fifth 

nerve,  small  root), 139 

Meckers  ganglion, 419 

Medulla  olt^ngata,  decussation  of 

the  motor  conductors  in, 283 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  402 

origin  of  nerves  in, 404 

functions  of, 405 

connection  of,  with  respira- 
tion,   406 

influence  of  division  of  one 

lateral  half  of,  upon  respiration,  409 

vital  point  in, 410 

connection  of,  with  various 

reflex  acts, 411 

Meissner,  corpuscles  of, 39 

M6ni5re's  disease  (see  ear), 387 

Mesocephalon  (see  tuber  annulare),  898 

Motor  oculi  communis, 126 

physiological  anatomy  of,. . .  127 

properties  and  functions  of,.  128 

muscles  of  the  eye  affected 

by  paralysis  of, 129 

influence  of,  upon  the  iris,  131, 133 

typical  case  of  paralysis  of, 

in  the  human  subject, 134 

Motor  oculi  extemus, 136 

—  physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  136 

—  properties  and  functions  of,.  137 
Muscular  atrophy,  progressive, . . .  443 
tissue,    comparison    of    the 

quality  of,  with  the  quality  of 

brain-substance, 342 

termination  of  the  nerves  in,  29 

'  involuntary,    termination    of 

the  nerves  in, 84 

Myelinc, 21 

Myelocytes, 55,  860 

Negative  variation, 120 

Nerve-cells,  varieties  of, 46 

striation  of  the  substance  of, 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  48 
fibrillation  of  the  prolonga- 
tions of, 48 

connection    of,   with    nerve- 
fibres  and  with  each  other, 50 

Nerve-centres,  structure  of, 45 

accessory    anatomical      ele- 
ments of, 53 
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Nerve-centres,  connective  tissue  of,    65 

blood-vessels  of, 56 

perivascular  canals  of, 66 

trophic  (see  trophic), 441 

Nerve  force, 97 

non-identity    of,   with    elec- 
tricity,       98 

Nerves,  structure  of, 18 

mcdullated  fibres, 19 

axis-cylinder, 21 

striation  of  the  axis-cylinder 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,    22 
fibrillation  of  the  axis-cylin- 
der,       23 

simple,     or    non-meduUated 

fibres 2S 

gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of 

Remak, 24,  425 

accessory     anatomical     ele- 
ments of, 26 

— ^  perinevre  of, 26 

fibrous  tissue  of, 27 

branching  and  course  of, . . ..    28 

termination  of,  in  voluntary 

muscles, 29 

terminal    plates    of,    in    the 

muscles, 82 

termination  of,  in  involuntary 

muscles, 84 

termination  of,  in  the  uterus,     85 

termination  of,  in  glands, ...     85 

sensory,  corpuscles  of  Pacini, 

orofVater, 87 

sensory,  tactile  corpuscles,. .     89 

sensory,  general  mode  of  ter- 
mination of, 44 

reunion  of  fibres  of  different 

properties, 61 

motor  and  sensory, 66 

anterior  and  posterior  roota 

of  the  spinal, 67 

observations      of      Walker, 

Mayo,  Bell,  and   Magendie,   on 

the  spinal  roots  of, 68-78 

properties   of   the  posterior 

spinal  roots  of, 79 

influence  of  the  ganglia  of  the 

posterior  spinal  roots  on  the  nu- 
trition of, 80 

properties    of   the    anterior 

spinal  roots  of, 80 

recurrent    sensibility  of  the 

anterior  spinal  roots  of, 81 

mode  of  action  of  tlie  motor 

filaments  of, 84 
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KenreSf  independent  action  of  tho 
fibres  of, 85 

—  mode  of  action  of  the  seniiiory 
filaments  of, 88 

— —  sensation  in  members  after 
amputation, 89 

-^—  irritability  of, 91 

'  excitation  of,  by  galvan- 
ism,  93,  105 

'—  action  of  woorara  upon,. ...     94 

'—  mode  of  disappearance  of  the 
irritability  of  the  motor  filaments 
of, 96 

•^—  mode  of  disappearance  of  the 
sensibility  of, 96 

•^—  elevation  of  temperature  in, 
during  their  functional  activity,  104 

•^—  action  of  electricity  upon 
(see  electricity), 105 

•^—  galvanic  current  from  the  ex- 
terior to  the  cut  surface  of, ... .   113 

spinal,  general  description  of,  122 

cranial,  anatomical  classifica- 
tion of, 124 

—  cranial,  physiolop^cal  classifi- 
cation of  (see  different  cranial 
nerves  under  their  special 
names), 126 

ciliarv, 133,419 

Vidian, 420 

cardiac  sympathetic, 421 

splanchnic, 422 

solar  plexus, 422 

—  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  422 
spiral  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic,   '. 420 

vaso-motor  (see  vaso-motor),  435 

trophic  (see  trophic), 44 1 

Nervous  conduction,  rapidity  of, . .     99 

—  system,  general  considera- 
tions of, 13 

divisions  of, 15 

sympathetic,   ganglionic,    or 

organic  (see  sympathetic),. ...  416 
-^—  tissue,  anatomical    divisions 

of, 18 

composition  of, 66 

fatty  principles  in, 68 

—  regeneration  of, 60 

Vervus  intercostalis, 416 

Neurilemma  of  the  spinal  cord, . . .  260 

Neurine, 57 

Neutral  point, 120 

Nutrition,  effects  of  division  of  the 

fifth  nerve  upon, 197 
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(Esophagus,  influence  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, 241 

Oleo-phosphoric  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds,      59 

Olivarv  bodies  (see  medulla  oblon- 
gata),  403 

Ophthalmic  ganglion, 419 

Optic  lobes  functions  of, 896 

extirpation  of, 397 

action  of,  upon  the  iris, 398 

Optic  thalami,   effects    of   lesion 

of, 837 

functions  of, , .  894 

Organic    system    of   nerves    (see 
sympathetic), 416 

Pacini,  corpuscles  of, 37 

Palate,  influence  of  the  facial  nerve 

upon  the  movements  of,-. 159 

Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of 

the  cerebellum, 390 

alternate, 147,  401 

Par  vagum  ner>'e  (sec  pneumogas- 

tric), 203 

Patheticus  nerve, 1 34 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .   135 

properties  and  functions  of,  .   135 

Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  prop- 
erties of, 416 

Perinevre, 26 

Perivascular  canal-svstem  of  the 

nerve-centres, 261 

Pharyngeal  branches  of  ihe  pneu- 

mogastrics  (see  pneumogastrie),  217 
Phonation,  influence  of  the  spinal 

accessory  nerve  upon, 171 

influence    of    the    recurrent 

laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 

mo^astrics  upon, 221 

Pia  milter, 260 

Pineal  gland, 412 

Pituitary  body, 412 

Pneumogastrie  nerve 203 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .   204 

anastomo.'ses  of, 205 

distribution  of, 206 

depressor-nerve  of  the  circu- 
lation,   208,  231 

properties  and  functions  of,  .   211 

properties  of  the  roots  of,  . .   212 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  auricular  branches  of, 216 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  pharyngeal  branches  of,  . . .  217 
properties  and  functions  of 
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Testiclcfl,  movements  of,  produced 
by  irritatiou  of  the  cerebel- 
lum,      363,  889 

Trifacial  nerve, 184 

— -^  physiological  anatomy  of, . . .   184 
— : —  Gasserian  ganglion  of, ]  85 

—  properties  and  functions  of,  189 
division   of,   in  the    cranial 

cavity, 190 

immediate  cflfi^cts  of  division 

of, 192 

exquisite  sonsibility  of. 193 

—  remote  effects  of  division  of,  196 

—  effects  of  division  of,  upon 
nutrition, 198 

—  paralysis  of,  in  the  human 
Bubject,.'. 201 

Trochlearis  nerve  (see  patheticus),  134 

Trophic  centres  and  nerves,  so 
called, 441 

progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy,   443 

Tuber  annulare,  properties  and 
functions  of, 898 

alternate  paralvsis  in  lesions 

of, .' 147,401 

Tubercula  quadrigemina,  functions 
of, 396 

extirpation  of, 397 

action  of,  upon  the  iris, ....  898 

Urine,  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  upon, 434 

Uterus,  movements  of,  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  cerebellum,  363,  389 
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Uterus,  nerves  of, 423 

Uvula,  influence  of  the  facial  nerve 
upon  the  movements  of 162 

yagu<>  nerve  (see  pneumogastricX  203 
Yasa  deferent  la,    movements   of, 
produced   by  irritation  of  the 

cerebellum, 868 

Vaso-motor  nerves, 485 

derivation  of,  from  the  cere- 

bro-spinal  centres, 436,  440 

Vater,  corpuscles  of, 37 

Velum  interpositum, 2i)0 

Ventricle,  fourth, 3GU,  408 

Ventricles  of  the  brain, 412 

Vertip^o,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cerebellum  and  of  disease  of  the 

semicircular  canals, 887 

Vidian  nerve, 420 

Vital  point  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata,  410 

Voice,  influence  of  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve  upon  (see  phona- 

tion), 171 

influence  of   the    recurrent 

laryngeal  nerves  upon  (see  pho- 
nation), 221 

Wagner,  corpuscles  of, 89 

Webster,  brain  of, 348 

Woorara,    action    of,    upon    the 

nerves, 94 

Wrisberg,  nen-e  of. 145,  156 

ganglion  upon  the  root  of,. .   148 
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VOD,  ud  be  quIM  IgDonnl  of  even  Ihu  rudlDKOU  of  oliaUtrlcB.  Bnl  do  om  du  be  t  mOjr 
obBlotridui  onleu  he  bo  both  pbyiLdu  and  »iuy«ml  Aod,  u  Ibe  ereiitcr  Inclodo*  tb»  bvik 
etrtu  ibonld  rMik  u  the  blghml  diipirtmonl  of  onr  piofcMlon."— /«m  AbMot'j  AybM, 


On  Sea-sickness. 


Bv  FORDYCE  BARKER.  M.  D. 
1  vol..  16mo.   3S  pp.  Flsxible  Ciuii,  16  enU, 

Bepr^nled  Fnim  the  Nnw  Yon  MEnifAL  Jodifai,.    Bv  m«n  of  tho  eto><  d«nu 
•olfilloDi  added  u  Uh  iDthor  hu  fonad  atoflil  la  rcUsibic  Itia  (uHMtcc  ftwn 
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BARNES. 

Obstetric  Operations,  %7idudi7ig  the  Treatm^u 

of  Hcemorrhage, 

By  ROBERT  BARNES,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Losdos, 

Obstetric  Fhysldaii  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  IHaeaaea  of  Women  and  ChUdren  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  Examiner  on  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  formeriy  Obatotric  Physician  to  the  London  Hoepitdi,  and 
lato  Physician  to  the  Eaatom  Diylsion  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity. 

WITH  ADDITIONS,  by  BENJAMIN  F.  DAWSON,  M.  D., 

Lite  Lecturer  on  UterixM  Patholorr  bi  the  Medical  D^Nirtment  of  the  IJniTersI^  of  New 
York ;  Assistant  to  the  Clinical  lYofessor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Colle^  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York ;  Physician  for  the  DiseatH^s  of  Children  to  the  Now  Yoric  Dis- 
pensary; Member  of  the  New  Yori:  Obetetrical  Society,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  Yoi^  etc.,  otc. 

Second  Aaurioftn  Edition.   1  voti  8to.    608  pp.   doth,  $4.60. 

"Such  a  work  as  Dr.  Barnes's  was  greatly  needed.  It  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  practice 
of  the  obstetric  art  in  this  country,  and  to  be  of  great  senrioe  to  the  practitioDer.'*— Zonce^. 

Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports. 

The  volume  of  JBeUevue  and  Charity  JSbspital  Reports 
for  1870,  co)vtai7ii7ig  valuable  cotUributions  from 

ISAAC  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  AUSTIN  FUNT,  M.  D.,  LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D.,  WIL- 
LIAM  A  HAMMOND,  M.  D.,  T.  QAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  FRANK  H.  HAMIL- 
TON, M.  D.,  and  others. 

1  vol.,  8to.   Clotli,  $4:00. 

**  These  institutions  are  the  most  important,  as  regards  acoommodations  fbr  patients  and 
▼ariety  of  cases  treated,  of  any  on  this  continent,  and  are  surpassed  by  but  few  m  tiie  world. 
The  gentlemen  connected  with  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  lOrst  in  their  profession, 
and  tne  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  the  professional  literature  of  this  country.* —.^^cAo- 
iogicalJaumal. 

BENNET. 

Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 

the  Mediterranean ;  or^  the  Riviera^  Mentone^  Italy^ 
Corsica^  Sicily^  Algeria^  Spain^  a7id  Biarritz^  as  Win- 
ter Climates, 

By  J.  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  RojtX  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  late  Fhysidan-Aoconchcur  to  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris;  ibrmorly  Resident  Physidan 
to  the  Paris  Hospital  (ex-Interne  des  HApitaux  de  nris),  etc. 

This  worlc  embodies  the  experience  of  ten  winters  and  springs  passed  by  Dr.  Bennet  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  much  valuable  Information  for  physidanB  in  relatioo 
to  the  health-restoring  climate  of  the  regions  described. 

1  vol.  12nL0.   821  pp.   Cloth,  $3.60. 

*' Exceedingly  readable,  apart  from  its  spedal  purposes,  and  well  illustrated.*'— ^BIpeiitvM 
Oomm«rciaL 

^  It  haa  a  more  anbatantial  vahie  for  the  phyiidao,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  class  or  pro- 
fMsion.  .  .  .  We  commend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  volume  presenting  two  cu>ital 
qnaHflcationi— itii  at  once  entertaining  and  lnatmctlTew"~jy.  T.  MediauJoumaL 
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BENNET. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 

sumption,  by  Hygiene^    Climate^  and  Medicine^  in  its 
Connection  toith  Modem  Doctrines. 

By  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  FhysicUms,  London;  Doctor  of  Medidne  of  the  UniTersit^  of 

Parifl,  etc^  etc 

1  vol.,  thin  8vo.   Cloth,  $1.60. 

An  interesting  ftnd  Instmctive  work,  written  in  the  strong,  dear,  and  ladd  manner  which 
appears  in  all  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bcnnet  to  medical  or  gezMaral  literature. 

^*  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  aU,  for  its  practical  common-sense  riewi 
of  the  nature  ana  treatment  of  the  scourge  of  all  temperate  cttmates,  pulmonaiy  oonsompticHL" 

BILLROTH, 

General  Surgical  Pathology  and  The- 

rapeutics^  in  Fifty  Lectures.    A  Textbook  for  Students 
and  Physicians. 

By  Dr.  THEODOR  BILLROTH. 

Translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition,  with  the  special  permission 

of  the  Author,  by 

CHARLES  E.  HACKLEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Physician  to  the  Kew  York  Hoapltid; 

Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medidne,  etc 

1  vol.,  8vo.    714  pp.,  and  162  Woodcuts.   Cloth,  $5.00;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

Professor  Theodor  BlDrotlL,  one  of  the  most  noted  authorities  on  Surgical  Pathology,  gives  in 
this  Tolome  a  complete  r^sitm^  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  is  this  branch  of  medical 
science.  The  ftct  of  this  publication  going  through  ftrar  editions  m  Germany,  and  haying  been 
translated  into  French,  Italian,  Bussian,  and  Hungarian,  should  be  some  guarantee  for  its  standing. 

^  The  want  of  a  book  in  the  English  language,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  viewa  of  the 
German  pathologists,  has  long  been  felt ;  and  we  venture  to  say  no  book  could  more  perfect^ 
supply  that  want  than  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  We  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  observation  in  surgical  pathology,  and  surgery.** 
— Th^  Lancet. 

**  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  consider  neither  m<mey  wasted  in  its  purcbaM, 
nor  time  in  Its  perusal^'— 7%^  Medical  Jnre$Ugator. 

CARPENTER 

Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  with 

their  Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the 
Mind  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions. 

Br  WM.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  a, 

Registrar  of  the  University  of  London ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 

of* the  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc.,  etc 

**  Among  the  numerous  eminent  writers  this  oountrr  has  produced,  none  are  more  deserving 
of  praise  for  having  attempted  to  aoplv  the  results  of  Physiological  Research  to  the  explanation 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  mina  and  body  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  sdentiflcally  studied  and  of  having  in  many  instances  supplied  a  rational  explanation  of 
those  phenomena  which,  under  the  names  of  mesmerism,  spirit-rapping,  electro-Mology,  and 
hypnotism,  have  attracted  so  hirge  an  amount  of  attention  during  the  last  twenty  years.  .  .  .  We 
must  conclude  by  recommending  Dr.  Oarpenter^s  work  to  the  members  of  our  own  profession  as 
appljring  many  ftcta,  that  have  hitherto  stood  isoUted,  to  the  explanation  of  the  ftinctioni  of  the 
bratai  and  to  psychological  processes  generally.'**— TAe  Lanc4L 
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COMBE. 

The  Management  of  Infancy,  PhyHoiogu 

cal   and  Morai.     Intended  chi^y  for   the    Use   of 
Parents, 

Bt  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.  D. 

BXrVTSED  AND  EBITEI) 

Bt  Sm  JAMES  CLARK,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  a, 

Fhyaidan-iD-ordlnaiy  to  the  Qoecn. 

nrit  Amerioan  firom  the  Tenth  London  Edition.    1  voL*  ISmo.    802  pp. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

"ThlB  ezeeUcnt  little  book  should  be  in  the  hand  of  erezy  mother  of  %  tunily ;  and,  if  some 
of  our  lady  frlonds  would  master  Its  contents,  and  cither  brmg  up  their  children  by  the  light  (Mf 
its  teachings,  or  communicate  the  truths  it  contains  to  the  poor  oy  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
we  are  conrlnced  that  they  would  effect  infinitely  more  good  than  by  the  distribution  of  any 
number  of  tracts  whaterer.  .  .  .  We  consider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  few  popular  medical 
treatises  thai  any  practitioner  mav  recommend  to  his  patients;  and,  though,  if  its  precepts  are 
followed,  he  will  probably  lose  a  few  guineas,  he  will  not  begrudge  them  if  he  sees  his  iHend's 
children  grow  up  healthy,  actire,  strong,  and  both  mentaJOy  and  physical^  ciqiable/' — Tks 
Lancet. 

OHAUVEAU. 

The    Comparative    Anatomy   of    the 

Domesticated  Animals. 

By  a.  CHAUYEAU, 

PSOR880S  AT  THE  LTOITS  TXTXBXiriJtT  BOHOOL. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  the  cooperation  of  S.  ARL0IK6, 
late  Ftincipal  of  Anatomv  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  Professor  at  the 
Toulouse  Veterinary  School.  Translated  and  edited  by  GEORGE  FLEMING, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  M.  A.  I.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Royal  Engineers. 

1  vol.,  8vo.   Cloth.   957  pp.,  with  460  niiutrationi.  Frioe,  $6.00. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS. 

**  This  is  a  valuable  work,  well  conceived  and  well  executed  by  the  authors,  MM.  Chanvean 
and  Arloing,  and  well  translated  by  Mr.  Fleming.  It  is  rather  surpriMiog  how  few  works  exist, 
in  any  language,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  commoner  animals,  domestic  and  otherwise,  is 
given  with  any  approach  to  detail.  Systematic  works  there  are  in  abundance,  but,  if  the  student 
be  desirous  of  ascertaining  any  particular  point,  such  as  the  position  and  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  sympathetic  nerves,  or  the  homologue  of  a  given  muscle  in  several  different 
animals,  he  may  search  all  day  ere  he  find  it  The  work  before  us  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to 
meet  this  dURcalty. 

*'  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Fleming  has  introduced  a  large  niuiber  that 
are  not  contained  in  the  original  work. 

^'Taking  it  altogether,  the  book  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  English  literature,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  and  the  many  additional  notes  he 
has  appended  to  Ghauveau's  treatise." — Lancti  {London). 

'*Tne  want  of  a  text-book  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  haa 
long  been  felt.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  of  the  text  are  illu.^trated  and  assisted  by  no  less  than  400 
excellent  woodcuts.  In  a  work  which  ranges  over  so  vast  a  field  of  anatomical  detail  and  de- 
scription, it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  portion  for  review,  but  our  examinatico  of  it  enables  as 
to  speak  in  high  terms  of  its  general  excellence.  .  .  .  The  care  and  attentton  with  wMch  hippot- 
omy  has  been  cultivated  on  the  Continent  are  illustiated  by  every  page  in  M.  Ghauveau's  woriL 
^kedicdl  Timet  and  Gautte  (Zoiulon). 
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DAVia 
Conservative  Surgery, « 


exAAUedinr«madj/imf 


tffme  qf  tAa  Mechanical  Cau»e$  tAai  operate  iiffttri- 
oiuiy  both  mHeaUh  and  Duecue.    With  IUw4ntiimt. 


1  nL,  8*0.  SIS  pp.  aetlk,  tS.OO. 

Im  SDthor  has  ej^ojsA  rare  facilidcs  for  the  stod;  and  treatment 
of  MTtaincIaaBes  of  disease,  and  the  records  here  prMented  to  the  pro- 
ftMDOn  are  the  gradnal  aocnmolation  of  orer  thirt;  ;car«'  investigation. 

"  Dr.  DiTbi,  btinging,  u  he  ioet  to  hia  specidt^,  a  great  kptjtuda  for  the 
aohitkHt  of  mechanical  problems,  takes  a  high  ranlc  u  an  orlliopedla  surgeon, 
and  hb  rerj  practical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  both  Talu- 
able  and  opportnoa  We  deem  it  worthjf  of  a  place  in  everj  ph^sieUn's  librarj. 
The  tijle  is  unpretending,  but  trcnehint,  graphic,  and,  best  of  all,  quite  inteUi- 
H  ^le." — Mtdical  Rreord. 

I 


ECKER. 
|The  Cerebral  Convolutions  of  Man, 

represented  according  to  Pergonal  Tnvestigatitms,  »- 
peeially  on  th^ir  Development  in  ths  Fostii^y  and  wUA 
reference  to  the  Use  of  Physiaians. 
By  ALEXAITOER  ECEF.R, 

Pnfbiiar  Dt  Amtoror  «id  CSinitiKaHrs  iBatomj  In  tha  OalTsritlj  of  FitJbon. 

Traualatod  from  tha  Oernuui  by  Bobart  T.  Bdoa,  M.  D. 

1  TOL,  SfO.    87  pp.    »1.2>. 


'k  of  Prof.  Ecker  ia  noticeable  principally  for  its  succinetncas  and 
clearneaa,  avoiding  long  dbcnssions  on  nndt^idcd  points,  and  yet  taSdenlly 
(Umbhed  with  raferenoes  lo  make  easy  its  compatison  v'lth  the  labor*  of  olh- 
en  in  the  same  direction. 

"  Entire  originality  in  deeoriptivc  anatomy  ts  oat  of  iho  qneMion,  bnt  the 
Giota  TeriEed  by  our  autbor  nre  here  presented  in  a  more  itilvlligible  mauiMr 
than  in  any  other  oasilj^ccesaible  Kork. 

"  The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  wort  is  not  furnished  by  any  othcf 
lext-book  In  the  English  Isngungo." — itusfon  iftdical  and  Surging  Journal, 
JoMtttmiO,  IB73. 
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ELLIOT. 

Obstetric  Clinic,  a  Practiaa  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  Obstetrics^  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

By  the  Ute  GEORGE  T.  ELLIOT,  H.  D., 

Late  ProfeMor  of  Obstetrics  sod  the  Diseases  of  Womea  snd  OhUdren  in  the  BeUeyue  Uoepltal 
Medical  OoUeee ;  Physician  to  BeUeme  Iloepltal,  and  to  the  New  York  Lying-in  Asylum; 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  SUte 
Woman's  Hospital:  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  or  Havana;  Fellow  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the 
Coun^  Medical  Society,  of  the  Pathological  Society,  etc.,  etc 

1  voL*  8vo.   468  pp.   Cloth,  $4.60. 

This  work  is,  in  a  measure,  a  rhsumi  of  separate  papers  previously 
prepared  bj  the  late  Dr.  Elliot ;  and  contains,  besides,  a  record  of  nearly 
two  hondred  important  and  difficult  oases  in  midwifery,  selected  from 
his  own  practice.  It  has  mot  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  has  received 
the  highest  encomiums  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

"  The  TOlume  by  Dr.  Elliot  has  scarcely  less  VBloe,  though  in  a  different  dh-ection,  than  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  physician  (Dr.  Duncan, '  Besearohes  in  Obstetrics  ^^^Lanoet 

"*  There  is  no  book  in  American  obstetrical  literature  that  surpasses  this  Ka^e.^—JBdUaUmrgh 
Medical  Journal, 

^  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  practitioner  of  midwifery  in  the  country.*^— AmCoa 
Medical  and  SurffUxU  Journal. 

"*  It  has  no  equal  in  the  English  language,  as  regards  dinical  instruction  in  obstetrics."— 
American  JoumcU  of  Ob^eiriot, 

FLINT. 

Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of 

the  Urine  in  Disease.  With  Brief  Directions  for  the 
Examinatio7i  of  the  most  Common  Varieties  of  Urinary 
Calculi, 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Ftofessor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy  in  the  Bellerue  Hospital  Medical  College :  Fdkyw  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Oounty  of  New 
York;  Besident  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Uistory  in  the  City  of  New  York,  etc 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  oorreoted.   1  vol..  ISnlo.   77  pp,   Clotli,  $1.00. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  work  is  to  enable  the  busy  practitioner  to 
make  for  himself,  rapidly  and  easily,  all  ordinary  examinations  of  Urine ; 
to  give  hini  the  benefit  of  the  author's  experience  in  eliminating  little 
difBcultios  in  the  manipulations,  and  in  reducing  processes  of  analysis 
to  the  utmost  simplicity  that  is  consistent  with  accuracy. 

*'*■  We  do  not  know  of  any  work  in  English  so  complete  and  handy  as  the  Manual  now  offered 
to  the  profession  by  Dr.  FUnt,  and  the  high  scientiilc  reputation  of  the  author  is  a  soffldent 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  directions  ^Y&ir— Journal  of  Applied  ChemUtry, 

''We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  Manual.''— J^yoAoJo^iocrf  Jvimial, 

•»  EminenUy  practical''— 2>s<roi<  Rvoiwo  qf  Medicine, 
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FLINT. 

The  Physiology  of  Man.     Dt^ign^dtorep. 

result  the  jSeisiinff  State  of  Physiological  Science  at 
applied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Suman  Body. 
By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jn.,  M.  D., 

PnAuir  of  Pbyilakigj  Wil  MlcroKopr  In  Ibe  BclleTne  II(Mp[U1  Utdlol  Cglton  ud  la  lb* 
Long  IiUml  OnUFira  ilonplul;  FeDow  of  IhcNetr  Turk  Amdrniy  of  U<ii11cId«:  MIcnMEOpM 
la  IttUemi  HagpiuL 

In  Five  Talomei.  Bvo.   Tinted  7»per. 

Tolame  I. — The  Blood;  Circidution ;  Bespiration. 

Bto.    eo2  pp.    Clotli,  U.BO. 

"  If  the  remuntng  portiotu  of  this  work  are  compiled  with  the  ume  can  oad 
(Oonracj,  tfie  whole  may  me  with  aoj  of  those  flml  have  of  l«te  years  been  pro- 
duced in  onr  own  Or  in  foreign  langungeB." — BrUiih  mid  Foreign  Malieo-Cliiriirffi. 
ad  Rmitip. 

"As  a  book  of  gGneril  Infonniitloii  it  wit!  be  found  usef^il  to  the  pnietitioaer, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  invalunble  in  the  hands  of  the  umloiuist  and  phjiU 
□logjst." — Dublin  QaaHert^  Jvurtiid  of  Medieal  Srima. 

"The  comiilele  work  will  prove  n  valuable  addition  to  our  erslemitio  trcatlaet 
OD  hunuD  pbysiologj." — TAf  Lanefl. 

"  To  those  who  desire  to  get  in  one  volume  ti  concise  and  clear,  snd  at  the 
same  time  sufflcientlj  fiill  rfmmf  of  '  the  eiiating  state  of  physiological  science,' 
wo  can  heartily  recomineml  Dr,  Flint's  work.  Moreover,  as  a  work  of  typograph!- 
eal  art  it  deserves  a  prominent  plaoe  upon  our  library-shelves.  Messrs.  Applclon 
&  Co.  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  very  handaome  style  in  which 
they  ht,ue  medieat  works.  They  give  as  hope  of  a  time  when  it  will  be  very 
generally  believed  by  publishers  tut  physioiaas'  eyes  are  worth  saving, " — .Vtdi. 

Volume     II.  —  AUnumtiiiion  ;    Digestion  ;    Abs(ny>tion ; 
Jjymph  and  Chyle. 

Bvo.    GSe  pp.    ClDtlt,  t4.E*. 

"  The  second  iostahnent  of  this  work  fulfils  all  the  eipectatioiw  raised  by  the 
peruaJ  of  the  first.  .  .  .  The  author's  clplanatiooB  and  deduclions  bear 
evidence  of  much  careftil  reaeotioo  and  study.  .  .  .  The  entire  work  is  one 
of  rare  interest.  The  author's  style  is  as  dear  and  coodae  as  his  method  is 
itudiouB,  careful,  and  elaborate."— PAiiiuWpAia  Aiywfw. 

"We  regard  the  two  treatises  already  issued  as  the  very  best  on  human  phyal- 
ology  which  the  English  or  any  other  language  aflbrds,  and  we  recommend  ihem 
with  thorough  conBdeneo  to  students,  p^«ctitione^^  and  laymen,  as  model*  of 
literary  and  scientiflc  ability."— A'.  Y.  Mfdtcal  Jount^. 

"  We  have  fonnd  the  style  easy,  lucid,  and  at  the  same  lime  terse  The  prac- 
tical and  positiTC  rcaulta  of  phyaiologieal  inveatigaiion  are  auccincOy  "tMei 
without,  It  would  seem,  cilended  discuBSion  of  disputed  points."— iftWmi  Mtukcal 
and  Surgical  JotimaL 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  l«  the  advanced  student,  and  a«  s 
work  of  reference." — Thr  Lanr/l. 

"  The  leading  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  in  dialhict  parts,  each  of  whJdl 
ia  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  essay  on  that  to  which  it  refets." — WaUra  Jour- 
nal of  MtdiHnt. 
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Flint's   Physiology,     volume  WL—Secreeian;   J&- 

cretion;  Ductless   Olands ;  Nutrition;  Animal  Heat; 
Movements ;   Voice  and  Speech. 

8yo.   626  pp.   Cloth,  94.60. 

**  Dr.  Fllnt^s  reputation  is  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  book  among  the 
profession,  where  it  will  chiefly  circulate,  and  many  of  the  facts  given  have  been 
Terified  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  and  in  public  demonstration." — Chicago 
Courier, 

"  The  author  bestows  judicious  care  and  labor.  Facts  are  selected  with  dis- 
crimination, theories  critically  examined,  and  conclusions  enunciated  with  com- 
mendable clearness  and  precision." — American  Journal  of  (he  Medical  Sdeticet, 

Yolume  IV. — 2^  Nervous  System. 

8vo.  Cloth,  $4.60. 

This  volume  embodies  the  results  of  exhaustive  study,  and  of  a  long  and 
laborious  series  of  experiments,  presented  in  a  manner  remarkable  for  its  strength 
and  clearness.  No  other  department  of  physiology  has  so  profound  an  interest 
for  the  modem  and  progressive  physician  as  that  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system.  The  diseases  of  this  system  are  now  engaging  the  study  and  attention 
of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  medical  world,  and  in  order  to  follow  their 
brilliant  discoveries  and  developments,  especially  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  electrology,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  and  settled  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
work  to  impart  that  knowledge  free  from  the  perplexing  speculations  and  uncer- 
tainties that  have  no  real  value  for  the  practical  student  of  medicine.  The 
author  boldly  tests  every  theory  for  himself,  and  asks  his  readers  to  accept  noth- 
ing that  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  The  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal, 
nervous,  and  sympathetic  systems  are  treated  of  in  a  manner  at  once  lucid, 
thorough,  and  interesting. 

Although  this  volume  is  one,  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  of  the  author^s 
admirable  series  in  the  PhyBiology  of  Man,  it  is  nevertheless  complete  in  itself, 
and  may  be  safely  pronounced  inditipcnsable  to  every  physician  who  takes  a  pride 
and  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Volume  V. — Special  Senses;  Generation. 

8vo.  Cloth,  $4.60. 

"  The  present  volume  completes  the  task,  begun  eleven  years  ago,  of  preparing 
a  work,  intended  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  functions  of  the  human  body.  The  kindly  reception  which  the  first 
four  volumes  have  received  has  done  much  to  sustain  the  author  in  an  under- 
taking, the  magnitude  of  which  he  has  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  work 
has  progressed. 

**  In  the  fifth  and  last  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  and  generation,  a  most  Sfficult  and  delicate 
undertaking.  .  .  . 

"Finally,  as  regards  the  last,  as  well  as  the  former  volumes,  the  author  can 
only  say  that  he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  their  preparation ;  and  the 
imperfections  in  their  execution  have  been  due  to  deficiency  in  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity. He  indulges  the  hope,  however,  that  he  has  written  a  book  which  may 
assist  his  fellow-workers,  and  interest,  not  only  the  student  and  practitioner  of 
medicine,  but  some  others  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  Natural 
Science." — Extracts  from  Preface. 
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FLINT. 

On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe 

and  Proti-act^d  Muscular  McercUe.    WitA  Special  r^- 
erence  to  ils  Influence  upon,  the  Exeoretion  <jf  Nitrogen. 
By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  D., 

ProfUfor  of  Phf glolo^  In  tha  BelleTus  l(M;jlal  Mnllcal  CoUagn,  Hnr  Tori:,  stTL,  ato. 

1  vol.,  8td.  si  pp.  OlaUi,  ta.OO, 

TUa  moDDgrmpb  on  Oia  mUUdiu  of  ITm  u>  EicrdM  It  lbs  ntnlt  ors  IbDnug-b  ud  nnrul 
InvnllBiitktu  awde  In  lbs  cua  of  Ur.  Edwud  PLjwra  WonaD.  ths  oalebnud  padutriu. 
Tb« olWDilol iDil]>ici  waniuda  uulHtha dlnotkui of  B.  0.  Donaiu.M,  D„  PnifeM«o( 
CliaiiiliDy  and  Toil»kw7  In  Um  BatlaToa  Hoipllal  llalUal  Oollen  bj  Mr.  Oacar  Luair,  U* 
BHlaliiiit.  Ths  Dbawntiooa  mn  miida  ■Ufa  the  oXipanUDO  oT  J.  C  Diltoi,  U.  Ik,  Vivttuai 
or PlijfdDlddy  Id  tba  Collator  PtirMua  and  fiaiseona;  Aluandn  B.  Uan,M.D,  PrMVaa- 
norSntslol  Atulomr:  W.  H.  Tu  Bonm.  U.  D,  ProAaaor  or  Frliiolplea  orBorgaryl  Aoaltn 
FHdI.  M.  D.,  Profeuor  of  Una  PriaFlplsa  anil  PrecUce  uf  MadldiHi;  W.  A.  llammoDd,  U.  D^ 
PnlMMrafDlieueaorthaUlDduiilNurvaiuSyaliiia— aU  ol  Urn  BellnTna  lloa^lUl  MmUol 
CoDogl. 


HAMILTON. 
Clinical  Electro-Therapeutics.    {Medical 

and  Surffical.)    A  Manufd.  for  Phydclans  for  the 
Treai}neni  more  especiaUy  of  Nerootta  DUeaees. 
By  ALLAN  MoLANE  HAMILTON.  M.  D., 

Ftvalclan  to  durss  of  tba  New  Tdrk  SUU  Bospital  (or  Diaaaaea  of  tha  SorroDa  Syaura ; 
Metnbcr  of  the  Kew  Toric  :>eiirotaglcal  noil  Ccvnlr  Medtcal  Sodstlaa,  atiL,  at& 

Wltb  ntunaroiu  Illaitnitioni.    1  vol.,  8td,    Cloth.   PrlM,  tB.OO, 

a  timplB  guide  for  the  ^neral  pisctltfooer.  It  la  aa  free  &^>m  ooDfOaLiif  thooHn,  technical 
terau  and  unproved  atalemeuU.  aa  poaitbte.  Eki'trldty  l5  indotaed  a>  a  rarj  laliubl*  nmadr 
In  eerlaln  dla>>ii8xa.  and  aa  id  Inialaahla  IhenpeuUcil  iniua  Id  naari;  all  Ibmi*  of  Niavoca 

HAMMOND. 
Insanity   in   its    Relations   to   Crime. 

A  Text  and  a  Cmnmentary. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND.  M.  D. 
1  vol.  8to.   TT  pp.  Cloth.  tl.O0. 

■  A  part  of  Ola  suBTi  nndn  tha  tlUa  'i^odolr  wrtv  toianlt]','  na  oriDtrfhii<*d  to  Pat- 
nam'iMaoaHnt.1fi  St^UiiDbttAVm.  The  giHtar ponton  ■•  Dnir  dnl  pnbUakad.  Thatm- 
portaose  or  the  inhject  conaMand  an  HantlT  be  ont-eaUnaUd.  vheihEr  ft  n^ti  li  from 
n*  Btind-polnt  of  aclenea  or  aodal  rmtunsji  and.  IT  I  ban  aided  Is  U*  ehiddMlon,  m;  obleel 
um  bare  been  aitnlDad.~— /Vom  AuOtot't  Prtfae*. 
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HAMMOND. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M  D., 

nofrMor  of  Diteaaes  of  the  Mind  and  NorToaiSyitniL  and  of  CBnloal  Medklne,  in  tho  BeDema 
Hoepital  Medieal  CoDage ;  Physldan-tai-^nilel  to  the  N«w  York  State  Hoapttal  fat  Diiaaaaa 
of  toe  Naryooa  Syatam,  etix.  etc. 

TOUBTH  ■IIITIOH,  BMfUMD  AMD  UUHKBUTXD. 

Wifh  Forty-flyv  lUiiftratioiui.  1  toL,  8to.  750  pp.  Olofh,  $5.00. 

The  treatise  embraces  an  introductory  chapter,  which  relates  to  the 
instraments  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nervoos  system,  and  five  sections.  Of  these,  the  first 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  brain ;  the  second,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  third,  oerebro-spinal  diseases;  the  fourth,  diseases  of  nerve-cells; 
and  the  fifth,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  One  feature  which  may 
be  claimed  for  the  work  is,  that  it  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  of  the  author,  and  is  therefore  no  mere 
compilation. 

This  work  is  already  universally  popular  with  the  profession ;  their 
appreciation  of  it  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  two  yean 
it  has  reached  the  fourth  edition. 


^  ThAt  a  treatise  by  Ftt>fl  Hammond  would  be  one  of  a  high,  order  wu  what  we  anticipated, 
and  it  affords  ns  pleasnre  to  state  that  our  anticipations  naye  been  reaUied.^— OduuiMkili 
Jitdicai  Btp€rtorff. 

**  This  is  nnqnestionably  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  diseases  to  whidi  it  is  d«Toted 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  lanfoage ;  and  Ito  ralae  Is  mnch  increased  by  the  Ihct  that 
Dr.  Hammond  has  mainly  basea  it  on  his  own  experience  and  practioe,  which,  we  need  hardily 
remind  onr  readers,  hare  been  yery  exteaArt.^— London  Medieal  TSme$  and  GoMttis, 

**  Free  from  useless  yerbisffe  and  obscority,  it  Is  eyldently  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  knows  how  to  write  about  It^—CMoaifo  Medieal  Jimmak 

**  This  Is  a  yaluable  and  oomprehenskre  book ;  it  embraces  many  toplca,  and  extends  oyer  • 
wide  sphere.  One  of  the  most  yaluable  parts  of  It  relates  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain ;  whUe 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  yolame  treats  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  the  Goebro- 
spinal  System,  the  Nerye-Cells,  and  the  Peripheral  JSenreB.'"— British  Medieal  JoumaL 

"  The  work  before  us  is  unqnestionably  the  most  exhaustiye  treatise,  on  the  diseases  to 
which  it  1b  devoted,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  And  ite  dlstinctiye  yalne  arises  from 
the  Ihct  that  the  work  is  no  mere  rajjtciamenio  of  old  observations,  but  rests  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  practice,  which,  as  we  have  before  obseryed,  have  been  yery  extenslye."— .^m«^ 
can  JoumcU  qf  Syphiloffraphy. 

**  The  author  of  this  work  has  attained  a  high  rank  among  our  brethren  across  the  Athmtio 
(hmi  preyious  labors  in  connection  with  the  duorders  of  the  nonrous  system,  as  well  as  from 
yarions  other  contributions  to  medical  literature,  <uid  ho  now  holds  the  official  appointmente  of 
Physician  to  the  New  York  Stete  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Neryous  System,  and  Profossor 
of  the  same  department  in  the  Belleyue  Hospital  Medical  OoDege.  The  present  treatise  is  ih« 
fruit  of  the  experience  thus  acquired,  and  we  naye  no  hesitetion  in  pronouncing  It  a  most  yahi- 
able  addition  to  our  systematic  literature.*^ — Glaegow  Medieal  Journal. 
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HOFFMANN. 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  a«  applied 

to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  their 
Preparationt.  A  Gvidefor  the  Determination  of  their 
Identity  and  Quality,  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impntru 
tit*  and  AduUerationa.  For  the  use  of  J'harmaceutitte, 
Phyaicians,  Druggivte,  and  Manufacturing  Chemitts,  and 
J*harmaceulical  atid  Medical  Students. 
Bt  FRED.  HOFFMANN,  Fbil.  D. 
Oua  nd.,  Itd.   BIsUt  lUutnt^   Clotb.   Priee.  |S. 
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S«Dd  for  dMcriptive  circular.    AddreM 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadwfty,  H.  T.  City. 
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HOLLAND. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life, 


By  SIR  HENBY  HOLLAND,  Bart,  IL  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  K.  C.  B.,  ete., 

Pntldent  of  the  Boyal  loBtitation  of  Great  Britain,  FhysieiaD-lii-Ordliiary  to  the  Queen, 

etc,  etc 

1  ToL,  18mo,  861  pp.  Frioe,  Cloth,  $S.OO. 

A  reiy  entertaining  and  InatroctlTe  narratlye,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
antobiography  and  yet  dlatinct  ttom  it,  in  this,  that  Its  chief  object,  as  alleged  by  the 
writer.  Is  not  so  mach  to  reconnt  the  events  of  his  own  life,  as  to  perform  the  office  of 
chronicler  for  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  was  long  associated. 

The  **Life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  "  is  one  to  be  recollected,  and  he  has  not  erred  in  giv- 
ing an  oatline  ot  it  to  the  pnblio."— 7%«  Lanett. 

''  His  memory  was— is,  we  may  say,  for  he  Is  still  alive  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
flMalties — stored  with  recollections  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  this  oen- 
tury.  ...  A  life  extending  over  a  period  of  elghty-foor  years,  and  passed  In  the  most 
active  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  society,  which  the  world  has  to  offer,  mnst  neces- 
sarily be  fhll  of  singnlar  interest;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  fortunately  not  waited  until 
his  memory  lost  its  freshness  before  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  in  it"— 7%^  Nt^ 
York  Timu, 


Emergencies,  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

The  JEtiologyj  Pathology^  and  Treatment  of  Accidents^ 
DUeaeeBy  and  Caees  of  PoUoning^  which  demand 
Prompt  Attention,  Designed  for  Students  and  Prac* 
titioners  of  Medicine. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  HOWE,  M.D., 

GUniosl  FxoflMSor  of  Sugery  In  the  Mediosl  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York; 
YisitiDg  Sugeon  to  Charity  Hospitsl;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 

of  Medldne,  etc,  etc 

1  vol.,  8to.  Cloihi  $8.00. 

**This  work  has  a  tsking  title,  and  wss  written  by  a  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ablhty,  to 
fin  a  void  in  the  profession.  ...  To  the  eeneral  practitioner  in  towns,  villages,  and  in  the 
coontiy,  where  the  idd  and  moral  support  of  a  consultation  cannot  be  availed  of,  this  vohime 
will  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  help.  We  conunend  it  to  the  profession. — Cincinnati  Lancet 
and  Ob9erctr. 

'-*'  This  work  Is  certainly  novel  In  character,  and  its  nseftdness  snd  acceptability  are  as  marked 
as  its  novel^.  .  .  .  The  book  is  ooofldently  recommended."— iSicAmona  and  LouUtiUe  Med- 
icalJoumaL 

^  This  volume  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  positive  side  of  the  pbysidan^s  life,  a  constant 
reminder  of  what  he  Is  to  do  in  the  sudden  emergencies  which  frequently  occur  in  practice. 
.  .  .  The  author  wastes  no  words,  but  devotes  himself  to  the  description  of  each  disease  as  if 
the  patient  were  under  his  bands.  Because  it  is  a  good  book  we  recommend  it  most  heartily  to 
the  profession."— A)«ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

^This  work  bears  evidence  of  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  vrith  the  different  branches 
of  the  profession.  The  author  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  aptttude  for  Imparting  Instruction 
as  well  as  for  simplifying  tedious  details.  ...  A  carefhl  perusal  will  amply  repay  the  student 
and  practitioner.* —^ew  York  MtdiealJownaL''* 
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HUXLEY  AND  TOUMANa 

The    Elements    of    Physiology    and 

Hygiene.     With  Nvmeroue  Illustrations. 

By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  and 
WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS,  M.  D. 

Hew  And  S«TiMd  Edition.   1  toL,  18mo.  490  pp.  $1.76. 

A  text-book  for  educational  institntions,  and  a  valuable  elementary 
work  for  students  of  medicine.  The  greater  portion  is  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Huxley,  adapted  by  Dr.  Youmans  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  American  education.  The  eminent  claim  of  Professor 
Huzley^s  **  Elementary  Physiology "  is,  that,  while  up  to  the  times,  it 
is  trustworthy  in  its  presentation  of  the  subject ;  while  rejecting  dis- 
credited doctrines  and  doubtM  speculations,  it  embodies  the  latest 
results  that  are  established,  and  represents  the  present  actual  state  of 
physiological  knowledge. 

**  A  Tainable  oontribatlon  to  aofttomloal  and  phydologlcal  udeno^^-^SeUQious  TtU^oop^. 
**  A  dear  and  weU-anaoged  work,  embraoing  tho  latest  diaooTeries  and  aooeptod  thaoriea.** 
'-'Buffalo  OomaureiaL 

*^  Teaming  with  Intemation  oonoarnlng  tho  human  phyaioal  onoonomj.^— AmiWa^  «r<mr> 


The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 

By  THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Author  of  *lCan^a  Flaoo  In  Natoio,*'  *'0n   the  Origin  of  Bpedea,**  '^Laj  Sermona  and 

Addreaaea,**  eto. 

1  ToL,  ISino.  Cloth,  $S.50. 

The  fonner  works  of  Prof.  Huxley  leare  no  room  for  doubt  aa  to  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  his  new  Tolume.  It  is  one  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

**Thla  kmg-«zpectad  work  will  be  oordlally  weleomed  hj  all  stndenta  and  teachers  of  Oom- 
paimtlve  Anatomy  aa  a  compendlooa,  reliable,  and,  notwithstanding  Ita  email  dimenalona,  moal 
comprohenalve  golde  on  the  aabject  of  whloh  It  treatai  To  praise  or  to  eritldae  the  work  of  so 
aeoompBabed  a  maater  of  hla  flivorlte  adenoe  would  be  equally  out  of  plaoe.  Itlaenon^  to 
aay  that  it  naUaea,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  tha  antldpatioaa  whleh  have  been  formed  of  It; 
and  that  It  preaenta  an  extraordinary  combination  of  wide,  general  viewa,  with  the  clear,  aoen- 
late,  and  aoodnet  statoment  of  a  prodlglooa  nomber  of  indivldaal  fliets.^— JTalura. 
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JOHNSON. 

The    Chemistry    of    Common     Life. 

Illvst/rated  with  numerous  Wood  JEhffravinga. 
By  JAlklES  F.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  F.  E.  8.,  F.  G.  8.,  kto.,  bto, 

Author  of  '*LeotiirM  on  iLipleoltanl  Ohemlstry  asd  Qeologj,"  **A  Ontoehiim  of  Acrionttanl 

Clitiniftiy  and  Qeologj,"  eto. 

2  yols.,  ISma.  COoth,  $8.00. 

It  has  been  the  objeot  of  the  author  in  this  work  to  exhibit  the 
present  condition  of  diemioal  knowledge,  and  of  matnred  scientific 
opinion,  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  should  he  find  in  it  some  things  which  differ 
from  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  popular  works  already  in  his  hands  or 
on  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

LETTERMAN. 

Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac. 

By  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN,  M.  D., 

Lftto  Burgeon  U.  B.  A^  asd  Medleil  Direotor  of  flM  Armj  of  tlie  PofeomML 
1  voLi  8to.   194  pp.  Oloth,  $1.00. 
**  This  account  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac has  been  prepared,  amid  pressing  engagements,  in  the  hope  that 
the  labors  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  army  may  be  known  to  an  in- 
telligent  people,  with  whom  to  know  is  to  appreciate ;  and  as  an  affeo 
tionate  tribute  to  many,  long  my  zealous  and  efficient  colleagues,  who, 
in  days  of  trial  and  danger,  which  have  passed,  let  us  hope  never  to  re- 
turn, evinced  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward." — Pr^faoe, 

"  We  yentare  to  assert  that  but  few  who  open  this  volume  of  medical  annals, 
pregnant  as  they  are  with  instruction,  will  care  to  do  otherwise  than  finish  them 
at  a  sitting.'* — Medical  JRecord. 

^  A  graceful  and  a£fectionate  tribute.*' — N.  T,  Medical  Journal 

LEWES. 

The  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES, 

Anthor  of  «8«Mld«  Btodki,*'  ^'LUb  of  Goethe,"*  ete. 

2  Toll.,  18mo.    Oloth,  $8.00. 

The  objeot  of  this  work  differs  from  that  of  all  others  on  popolar 

science  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  stndent,  while  meeting 

those  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 

with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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MATIDSLEY. 

The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 

Mind. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 

Ajdclaa  to  tlie  West  London  HotpitaJ:  Hononuy  Mombw  of  Uie  Medloo-PaYobolQgloBl  Sodoty 
of  PariA ;  ibrmerlj  Resident  rhjmeian  of  the  Manchester  BojrmI  Lunatic  Ilospl tel,  etc. 

1  ToL,  tvo.    442  sp.    doih,  $8.00. 

This  work  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from 
a  physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  and, 
secondly,  to  bring  the  manifold  instructive  instances  presented  by  the 
misonnd  mind  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  obscnre  problems 
of  mental  science. 

**  Dr.  Maudslej  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake,  and  the  skill  to  execute, 
what  is,  at  least  in  English,  an  original  enterprise." — Zaruhn  Saturday  Review, 

"  It  is  so  full  of  sensible  reflections  and  sound  truths  that  their  wide  dissemi- 
nation  could  not  but  be  of  benefit  to  all  thinking  persons." — PaychologicdlJoumeU. 

**  Unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  works  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  does  credit  to  his  philosopmcal 
acumen  and  accurate  observation." — Medical  Record. 

"  We  lay  down  the  book  with  admiration,  and  we  commend  it  most  earnestly 
to  our  readers  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  originality — one  of  those 
productions  that  are  evolved  only  occasionally  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  that 
serve  to  mark  actual  and  very  decided  advances  in  knowledge  and  science." — 
iV.  T.  Medical  JourtiaL 

Body  and  Mind  :  An  inquiry  into  their  Con- 
flection  and  Mutual  Influence^  especially  in  reference 
to  MefUal  Disorders ;  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition 
to  which  are  added  Psychological  Essays. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 

Wlow  of  the  Eoyal  CoDege  of  Physicians;  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  In  University  Col- 
Im  London ;  President-elect  of  the  Medloo-Peycholeglcal  Association ;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Pari^  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna, 
md  of  the  Society  tor  the  Promotion  of  Psychlatiy  and  Forensic  Psychology  of  Vienna: 
ftnneriy  Resident  Physician  of  the  Manchester  Boyal  Lnnatio  Asylum,  eto^  etc. 

1  vol.,  12mo.    155  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
The  general  plan  of  this  work  may  be  described  as  being  to  bring 
man,  both  in  his  physical  and  mental  relations,  as  much  as  possible  with- 
in the  scope  of  scientific  inquiry. 

"A  representatiTe  work,  which  every  one  must  stndy  who  desires  to  know 
what  is  doing  fai  the  way  of  real  progress,  and  not  mere  chatter,  about  mental 
physiology  and  pathology."— TA*  Lancet, 

"  It  distinctly  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology."— 77b 
Fractitioner, 
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MAUDSLEY. 

Responsibility  in  Mental  Diseases. 

Bt  henry  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  FhysicianSf  Prof^sor  of  Medical  Jmiapradenoe  in  XTnlvenity 
College,  London,  etc^  et&  Author  of  **  Body  and  Mlnd,^  **  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Nervoas  System.** 

1  vol.,  ISino.   818  pp.   Cloth,  $1.60. 

**This  book  is  a  compact  presentation  of  those  facts  and  principles  which  re- 
quire to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  human  responsibility — not  legal 
responsibility  merely,  but  responsibility  for  conduct  in  the  family,  the  school,  and 
all  phases  of  social  relation  in  which  obligation  enters  as  an  element.  The  work 
is  new  in  plan,  and  was  written  to  supply  a  widely-felt  want  which  haa  not 
hitherto  been  met.'* — T?ke  Fojndar  Science  Monthly, 


MABKOE. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

Bt  THOMAS  M.  MARKOE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sox^geona,  New  Tmrk,  eto. 

WITH   NUMEROUS   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1  vol.,  8to.   Cloth,  $4.60. 

This  valuable  work  is  a  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  embracing  their 
structural  changes  as  affected  by  disease,  their  clinical  history  and  treatment,  in- 
cluding also  an  account  of  the  various  tumors  which  grow  in  or  upon  them.  None 
of  the  injuries  of  bone  are  included  in  its  scope,  and  no  joint  diseases,  excepting 
where  the  condition  of  the  bono  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  disease.  As 
the  work  of  an  eminent  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  literature. 

"The  book  which  I  now  ofl^r  to  my  professional  brethren  contains  the  snbstanoe  of  the 
lectures  which  I  have  delivered  during  the  past  twelve  years  at  the  college.  ...  I  hare  foUowod 
the  leadings  of  my  own  studies  and  observations,  dwelling  more  on  those  branches  where  I  had 
seen  and  stadlod  most,  and  perhaps  too  much  neglecting  others  whore  my  own  experienoe  was 
more  barren,  and  therefore  to  me  less  interesting.  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  make  np  the 
deficiencies  of  my  own  knowledge  by  the  ttce  use  of  the  materiids  scattered  so  richly  tiiroQgh 
our  periodical  literature,  which  scattered  leaves  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  ■yatematle 
writer  to  collect  and  to  embody  in  any  account  he  may  offer  of  the  state  of  a  idenoe  at  any  givso 
period."— J2Wracfy>w»  Auihor^a  Pr^aee. 
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MEYER 

Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practical 

Mediome, 

Bj  Bb.  UORITZ  meter, 

BiT>l  Ooniudtiir  of  Hallli,  at*. 


By  WILLIAM  A.  KAMMOND,  K  D., 

PkAmk  of  DIseuH  of  ths  Ulnd  ind  Ucrroni  Byatem,  ind  of  CUnlcsl  Mtdldna.  tai  Uh  Bdsnn 
HonlUJ  Uedksl  Calkg«j  TI«-PniidsDi  of  the  Ac*dnnj  of  UehuI  Selunrv  Sulaoal 
ludnMot  Letts*,  ArUiUdBdeaagi  Ui  BnrgeoD-Ocaarf  U.  B.  A^  Mo. 

1  ToL,  Sto.  Wr  pp.  COoth,  tuo. 
"  It  IB  the  dnt;  of  every  phjaicisa  to  study  the  action  of  eleotrioity, 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  valae  in  tberapentice,  and  to  follow  the 
improvements  that  are  being  made  in  the  apparatoB  for  its  application  in 
me^licine,  that  he  may  be  able  to  choose  the  one  besi,  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  individual  cases,  and  to  test  a  remedy  f^rly  aod  wlthont 
preiadice,  which  already,  espeoially  in  nervons  diseases,  has  been  nwd 
with  the  beat  reBnlts,  and  which  promises  to  yield  an  abnndant  harrMt 
in  a  still  broader  domain."— JVcro  Avthor'*  Pr^ace. 


"  Those  who  do  not  read  Oerman  are  uoder  great  obUgatJoni  Ut  WllUaa  X 
Haminond,  who  has  giren  them  not  only  an  excetlmt  trsnelatioD  of  a  mort  •>• 
cellenl  work,  bat  has  giveii  ns  much  valuable  information  and  many  snggeatlaiia 
from  his  own  personal  experience." — iffdieal  Becord. 

"  Dr.  Morili  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  has  bfcn  for  more  than  twenty  yeiirs  a  laboriooa 
and  conscieDtions  student  of  the  application  oF  electridty  to  practitsl  medidna^ 
and  the  rraulto  of  hia  labors  are  gi»en  in  this  voliuoe.  Dr.  Hammond,  In  making 
a  tranalaljon  of  the  thirf  German  editicm,  haa  done  a  real  service  to  the  profEssioil 
of  tUB  country  end  of  Great  Britain.  Plainly  and  concisely  written,  and  rimply 
and  clearly  arranged.  It  eontaka  just  what  the  phyaidan  wants  to  know  on  tM 
wlg'ect"— ^.  T.Vfdiad  Jovnud. 

"  It  la  deatined  to  an  a  want  long  fat  hy  phyricians  in  this  country."— 
ofObtUtric 
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NIEMEYER 

A  Text-Book  of  Practical   Medicine. 

With  PiwiAcuLa/r  Reference  to  Physiology  cmd  Patho- 
logical Anatam/y. 

hj  the  late  Dr.  FELIX  VON  NIEMEYER, 

rwlhuor  of  FMhology  and  TliAnpeattoB;  Director  of  the  Medloel  OUnk  nith^  Unlveral^  of 

T&bliigeii. 

Translated  from,  the  Eiglitli  Oerman  Kdltion,  by  speolal  permiaaion  of 

the  Author, 

By  GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS,  M.  D., 

I^to  jne  of  the  PhjslcianB  to  the  Boreea  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Belief  at  BeDeme  Hoapital  te 
the  Oat-door  Poor;  TeUow  of  the  New  York  Aoademj  of  Medicine,  eta, 

and 
CHARLES  E.  HAOKLEY,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  Fhysidana  to  the  Kew  York  Hoepital;  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  New  York  1^ 
and  Ear  Infirmary ;  Fellow  of  the  r^ew  York  Academj  of  Medicine,  etc 

Basiled  Edition.  2  toIi.,  8to.   1,528  pp.  Cloth,  $9.00 ;  Sheep,  $11.00. 

The  author  undertakes,  first,  to  give  a  picture  of  disease  which  shall 
be  as  lifelike  and  faithful  to  nature  as  possible,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
theoretical  scheme;  secondly,  so  to  utilize  the  more  recent  advances 
of  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  as  to 
furnish  a  clearer  insight  into  the  various  processes  of  disease. 

The  work  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  and  deserved 
success ;  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  medical  colleges 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  has  received  the  very  highest 
encomiums  from  the  medical  and  secular  press. 

**It  is  oomprehenidve  and  concise,  and  is  charaoterized  by  deameas  and 
originality.'* — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  Its  author  is  learned  in  medical  literature ;  he  has  arranged  bis  materials 
with  care  and  judgment,  and  has  thought  over  them.** — TTU  Lancd, 

"  As  a  fim,  systematio,  and  thoroughly  practical  guide  for  the  student  and 
physician,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  similar  treatise  in  any  language.** — AppLeUmt^ 
Journal, 

**  The  author  is  an  accomplished  pathologist  and  practical  physician ;  he  is  not 
only  capable  of  appreciating  the  new  discoveries,  which  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  important  in  scientific  and  practical  medicine, 
but,  by  his  clinical  experience,  he  can  put  these  new  views  to  a  practical  test,  and 
give  judgment  regarding  them.**— ^tVt^ur^A  Medical  Journal. 

*^  From  its  general  excellence,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  recognized  text-boolcs.*' — American  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences, 

"  The  first  inquiry  in  this  country  regarding  a  (German  book  generally  is, '  la 
it  a  work  of  practical  value  ?  **  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  justness  of  the 
American  idea  of  the  *  practical,*  we  can  unhesitatingly  answer,  *  It  is  t  *  ** — New 
York  Medical  Journal, 

**  The  author  has  the  power  of  sifling  the  tares  from  the  wheat— «  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  text-book  for  students.** — British  Medical  Journal, 

"Whatever  exalted  opinion  our  countrymen  may  have  of  the  author's  talents 
of  observation  and  his  practical  good  sense,  his  text-book  will  not  disappoint 
them,  while  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  him  only  by  name,  have  In 
store  a  rich  treat.** — New  York  Medical  Record. 
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NEUMANN. 

Hand-Book  of  Skin  Diseases. 


Bj  LUOinS  D.  BDLKLBT,  j 


.,  H.  D.. 
.  »1 4ad  8kl_  _ .  . 
d  BnrgaoDi,  New  Yd  A;  I 


bir  of  tbe  New  Tarfc  Dennatologluil  Boda^,  etc.,  at 

1  tcL,  8to.  Alwnt  410  p^:m  Mid  68  WoodcKt*.    CQoth,  $4.00. 


nnki  secoiid  onlj  to  Hebr*,  wbo»e  ■rtlttant  be  wu  (br  muj  ytuu 
and  hli  work  m/kj  be  cou^ldered  ti  A  fkli  exponent  of  Iha  Germui  practice  of  Dflnnatolc^ 
gf.  Tbe  book  U  Ibniiduitlj  lUnitnled  with  platw  of  the  bltldOKr  Uld  pithologr  of  llM 
■UiL  The  tiuulatoT  hu  endaiTond,  bj  meut*  of  nataa  from  French.  Enfillih.  ud  Amarl- 
een  •onitea,  to  make  the  wock  nluble  Co  the  eindaiit  u  well  u  [o  the  pncllilonar. 

■*  It  U 1  work  which  I  aball  betrtllr  no 
■ItT  of  PemujInnU,  and  one  which  1  feel  i 
teiilon  on  tbli  ■abject."— JJHdi  A.  DuMny. 

"IkDowlttobeiKOod  book,  (Ddlkmnre  tint  It  !■  well  tnnelated :  ud  It  !•  Intn- 
..—.- J  1 ferencei  to  Ihs  rtewa  of  oo-l»bor«[»  In  the  ume  Held."— 

, ..»  moil  n«e(U  book  of  rB(ifrence."—7'.jlftCiiBAmft™Bn. 

"Then  censlnlTln  no  work  eitaat  wblcb  deila  »  thonnwhlT  with  the  Pitbologleel 
Auetnmrofthe  SUnu  does  tbia  hand-book."— V.  F,  IMiealBicord. 

"The  oiiglial  notea  bTDi.  Bnlklef  an  vaiy  pnctleal.  and  an  an  Important  adloncl  to 
tbalsit.    .    .    .    lutidpMefDrltawldadRnlailan."— aiiwZhrtu.  BMbm. 

"  I  hsTa  alnadT  twice  einn*Md  mi  ftmnble  oplalon  of  the  book  In  pilnt,  and  4m 
^ad  that  It  li  glTan  to  tin  poUla  at  lul."— Ami  O.  WMU,  SmUil 

"  Vnra  than  twoveara  ago  we  noticed  Dr.  Heomann't  adinlnbls  work  In  Itaorlglna] 
tiiape;  and  we  an  thenfbn  abiolTed  from  the  DeCF"et^  at  «a*lnir  mnrri  than  nt  Miaaa 
oir  ationE  ncommeDdaikn  of  It  to  Kof^h  raadcta."- 


Bramuu  WUkm. 
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NEPTEL. 

GalvanO-TherapeuticS.  The  Physiological  and 
Therapeutical  Action  of  the  Galvanic  Current  upon 
the  Acousiicy  Opticy  SympathetiCj  and  Pnemnogastric 

Nerves. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  NEFTEL. 
1  vol.,  18mo.  161  pp.  Cloth,  $1.60. 
This  book  has  been  published  at  the  reqnest  of  several  anral  sur- 
geons and  other  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  author,  formerly  visiting  physician 
to  the  largest  hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  had  the  very  best  facili- 
ties  for  investigation. 

"  This  little  work  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  author's  practice  acquaintance  with 
tbeau'*— i^tfw  Ywrk  Medical  Journal, 

"  Those  who  use  electricity  should  get  this  work,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  peruse  it  to  learn  that  there  is  one  more  therapeutical  agent  that  they 
could  and  should  possess/* — The  Medical  Inveriiffotor, 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Notes  on  Nursing:  WhatUiSyOndwhatUianot. 

By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
1  ToL,  ISnio.  140  pp.  Cloth,  76  oents. 
E very-day  sanitary  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  nnrsing,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  how  to  pnt  the  constitution  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will 
have  no  disease  or  that  it  can  recover  from  disease,  takes  a  higher  place. 
It  is  recognized  as  the  knowledge  which  every  one  onght  to  have— dis- 
tinct from  medical  knowledge,  which  only  a  profession  can  have. 

PEREIRA. 

Dr.    Pereiras   Elements   of   Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Abridged  and  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Medical  a/nd  PJia/rmaceutical  Practi- 
tioners amd  StvdentSy  amd  comprising  all  the  Medi- 
cvnes  of  the  British  PharmoGopoday  with  such  others 
as  are  frequently  ordered  i/n  PrescriptionSy  or  re- 
quired hy  the  Physician. 

Edited  hy  ROBERT  BENTLEY  and  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD. 

Hew  Edition.  Bronght  down  to  1878.   1  toL,  Boyal  8vo.  Oloth,  $7.00; 

Sheop,  $8.00. 
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_  _  _  "     _ 

PEASLEE. 

Ovarian    Tumors  ;    Thdr  Pathology,  Diagnosis, 
a/nd  TreatmerUy  with  reference  especially  to  Ovariotomy. 

By  E.  R.  PEASLEE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  DlMases  of  Women  in  Dartmoath  Conem;  one  of  the  Oonsalting  Phirsiciuif  to 
the  New  York  State  Women^  Hospital ;  formenV  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  IMseaaes  of 
Women  In  the  Kew  York  Medical  College ;  Oorresponding  Member  of  the  Obstetrioal 
Bodetj  of  BerUn,  ete. 

1  vol.,  8to.   niutrated  with  many  Woodeuti,  and  a  Steel  Engraving  of  Dr. 
£.  McDowell,  the  "fftther  of  Orariotomy."  Frioe,  Cloth,  $6.00. 

This  yalnable  work,  embracing  the  results  of  many  years  of  saecessftil  experienoe  in  the 
department  of  whldi  it  treats,  wlD  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  entire  profession ;  while  the 
high  standing  of  the  author  and  his  knowledge  of  the  snbject  combine  to  make  the  book  the 
best  in  the  language.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  treating  of  Ovarian  Tumors,  their 
anatomy,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  except  by  extirpation ;  the  second  of  Ovariot- 
omy, its  history  and  statistics,  and  of  the  operation.  Fully  illustrated,  and  abounding  with 
information  the  result  of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  the  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  physician  la  the  country. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this  great 
work,  which  has  been  justly  styled,  by  an  eminent  critic,  **  ifu  mo9t  oamplsU  fntdical  mono- 
graph on  a  prctctieal  9ubJ&ot  eeer  product  in  thU  country^* 

"His  opinions  upon  what  others  have  advised  are  clearly  set  fbrth,  and  are  as  interesting 
and  important  as  are  the  propositions  ho  has  himself  to  advance ;  while  there  are  a  freshness, 
a  vigor,  an  authority  about  his  writing,  which  great  practical  knowledge  alone  can  oonlbr.**— 
Ths  Lancet. 

"^  Both  Wells^s  and  Peaalee^s  works  win  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  great  repu- 
tation and  skill  of  their  authors.  Both  exist  not  only  as  masters  or  their  art,  but  as  dear  and 
graceftil  writers.  In  eitiier  work  the  student  and  practitioner  will  find  the  fruits  of  rich  expe- 
rience, of  earnest  thought,  and  of  steady,  wcll-bafanced  Judgment  As  England  is  proud  of 
Wells,  so  may  America  well  be  proud  of  Peaslee,  and  the  great  world  of  science  may  do  proud 
of  both.''— ^K/i«A  Medical  Journal, 

"^This  is  an  excellent  work,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  industry,  ability,  science,  and 
learning  of  Dr.  Peaslee.  Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  press  so  complete,  so  exhaustive- 
ly learned,  so  imbued  with  a  practical  tone,  without  losing  other  substantial  good  qualities.'' 
— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

'*  In  closing  our  review  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  again  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  thorough  study,  the  careAil  and  honest  statements,  and  candia  spirit,  which  characterize  it 
/V>r  the  use  of  the  student  tee  should  give  the  pr^erence  to  Dr.  Peaslee's  vorlr^  not  only 
from  its  completeness,  tmt/rom  its  more  methodical  arrangement.'^ — American  Journal 
qf  Medical  Sciences. 

^  Dr.  Peaslee  brings  to  the  work  a  thoroughness  of  study,  a  flunlUarlty  with  the  whole 
field  of  histology,  physiology,  pathology,  and  practical  gynaecology,  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by 
those  of  any  man  who  ever  performs  the  operation." — Medical  Record. 

^  If  we  were  to  select  a  single  word  to  express  what  we  regard  as  the  highest  excellence  of 
this  book,  it  would  be  Its  thor^tighnessj" — ylno  York  Medical  Journal, 

^  We  deem  its  carefiil  perusal  ifldispensable  to  all  who  would  treat  ovarian  tumors  with  a 
good  oonscienoe." — Amencan  Journal  of  Obstetrics. 

*'  It  shows  prodigal  industry,  and  emMdies  within  its  five  hundred  and  odd  pafes  prettv 
much  all  that  seems  worth  knowing  on  the  subject  of  ovarian  dlae»ses.'"— Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Times. 

"■  Great  thorou^mess  is  shown  in  Dr.  Peaslee's  treatment  of  all  the  detaUa  of  this  very  ad- 
mirable work." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

"^Itis  a  necessity  to  every  surgeon  who  expects  to  treat  this  disease.* — Leavenworth 
Medical  Herald. 

**  Indispensable  to  the  American  student  of  gyniBoology.**— Pao(^  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

*"  There  is  not  a  doubtftal  point  that  oould  oceur  to  any  one  that  is  not  explained  and  an- 
swered in  the  most  satlsf!Kt<»y  mamMr.*—  Virginia  Clinical  Record, 

*"  The  work  Is  one  the  profession  should  prise ;  one  that  every  earnest  practitioner  should 
posBesB.'^—Oeorgia  Medical  Companion. 

"  Dr.  Peaslee  has  achieved  a  success,  and  the  work  is  one  which  no  practical  surgeon  oan 
aflbcd  to  be  without"— Jfsc/iea/  Investigator, 
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SAYKE. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Treatment 

of  OluJhFoot. 

By  LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

ProflMsor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  BelleTue  Hospital  Medical  Ckdlege ;  Barg«oa  to  BeUoTue 

and  Charity  Hospitals,  etc 

1  Tol.,  12mo.   Hew  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cloth.    $1.00. 

*'  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  convey,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible, 
all  the  practical  information  and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  the  genera] 
practitioner  to  apply  that  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  &•  snccessfol  in  my 
own  hands." — Preface, 

^  The  book  wlU  verv  well  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  mi^jority  of  general  pra^ttkUMtti  te 
whose  use,  as  stated,  it  is  intended/*— i^MO  York  Medical  journal. 

SMITH. 

On  Foods. 

By  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  S., 

Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  etc^  etc 

iTOl.,  12mo.   Cloth.   Price,  $1.76. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  aothor^s  work  on  *^  Practical  Dietary,*'  he  has 
felt  the  want  of  another,  which  would  embrace  all  the  generally-known 
and  less-known  foodd,  and  contain  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  re- 
specting them.  The  present  volume  is  intended  to  meet  this  want,  and 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  to  both  scientific  and  general  read- 
ers. The  author  extends  the  ordinary  view  of  foods,  and  inolndee 
water  and  air,  since  they  are  important  both  in  their  food  and  sanitary 
aspects. 

STROUD. 

The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 

Christ,  and  its  Relations  to  the  Principles  a/nd  Prao- 
t/ice  of  Christianity. 

By  WILLIAM  STROUD,   M.  D. 
With  a  Letter  on  the  Sal^eet. 
By  Sir  JAMES  Y.  SIMPSON,  Babt.,M.D. 
ItoL,  12mo.  422  pp.   Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  important  and  remarkable  book  is,  in  its  own  place,  a  masterpiece,  and 
will  be  considered  as  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  principal  point  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  caused  by  rapture  or  laoer* 
ation  of  the  heart  Sir  James  T.  Simpson,  who  had  read  the  author^s  treatise  and  vaiiona  oom- 
meats  on  it  expressed  himself  very  positively  in  fiiTorof  the  views  maintained  by  Dr.  Stroud.' 
--Pej/choloffical  JoumaL 
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SIMPSON. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  James 

Yoimg  Simpsouy  Bart,  M.  D.    In  Three  Volumes. 
Volume  L — Selected  Obstetrical  and  Gynoecological  Works  of 

Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Containing  the  substance  of  his  Lect- 
ures on  Midwifery.  Edited  by  J.  Watt  Black,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician-Accoucheur  to  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  London ;  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

iToL,  8to.   858  pp.   Cloth,  $8.00. 

This  volame  contains  all  the  more  important  of  the  contribntionB  of 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  to  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women, 
with  the  exception  of  his  clinical  lectures  on  the  latter  subject,  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  a  separate  volame.  This  first  volume  contains 
many  of  the  papers  reprinted  from  his  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Oontri- 
butions,  and  also  his  Lecture  Notes,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  practical  part  of  his  course  of  mid- 
wifery. It  is  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and  a  fitting 
memorial  of  its  renowned  and  talented  author. 

**  To  many  of  our  readers,  doobtlaaa,  the  eUef  of  the  papers  it  contains  are  Ikmillar.  To 
others,  although  prohabhr  they  may  be  aware  that  Sir  James  Simpson  has  written  on  the  sub- 
jects, the  papers  themselyes  will  be  new  and  ft«sh.  To  the  first  class  we  would  recommend 
this  edition  of  Sir  James  Simpson^s  works,  as  a  valuable  volume  of  reference;  to  the  latter,  aa 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  a  great  master  and  improver  of  his  art,  the  study  of  which  cannot 
&il  to  make  them  better  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  its  difficulties.*^— ifei^ioa^  7¥mes  and 
Gasett^ 

Volume  IL — Ancesthesia,   Hospitalism^  etc.      Edited  by   Sir 
Walter  Simpson,  Bart. 

1  voL,  8vo.   660  pp.   Cloth,  $8.00. 

**  We  say  of  this,  as  of  the  first  vohime,  that  It  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
practitioner;  for,  thou^  it  is  patchwork,  each  piece  may  be  picked  out  and  studied  with  pleas- 
ure and  proflf* — The  Lanctt  {London), 

Volume  nL —  77ie  Diseases  of  Women.    Edited  by  Alex.  Simp- 
son, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh. 

1  Tol.,  8yo.   Cloth,  $8.00. 
One  of  the  best  works  on  tho  subject  extant.    Of  inestimable  value  to  every  physldaa. 

SWETT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  New 
York  Hospital. 

By  JOHN  A.   SWETT,  M.  D., 

Profoator  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medidne  in  the  New  York  University;  Phyridsa 
to  the  New  York  Hoepitsl ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 

ItoL,  8to.   687  pp.   $8.60. 

Embodied  tn  this  vohime  9f  leetoret  is  the  experience  of  t«n  yean  in  hospittf  aad  piiviCt 
practio^ 
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SCHROEDEB. 

A   Manual  of  Midwifery,    ifu^^uding  the 

PaOwlogy  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State. 
By  Dr.  KARL  SOHROEDER. 

PtoilMMr  of  Hidwlfcgry  and  Director  of  the  LTtng-fn  IiutitatloD  in  the  UnlTsnltyof  Ertangon. 
Tranfllatad  from  the  Thizd  Oerman  gditlon. 

By  0HA8.  H.  CARTER,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  Lond., 

Memberof  theBojalOoIIegeof  Fh7aidAiiA,L(HidoD,andFh]riidanAoeoacbeiirto8L  6«Of:ge*ii, 

HanoTer  Square,  Diapenaaiy. 

With  Twenty-fix  Sngravingi  on  Wood.  1  toL,  8to.   Cloth. 

**  The  tranalator  feela  that  zk>  apology  ia  needed  in  offaring  to  the  profeaaiim  a  traaabitian 
of  Bohroedex'a  Mannal  of  MidwiflBiy.  The  work  ia  well  known  in  Germanj  and  extenairely 
oaed  aa  a  text-book;  it  haa  already  reached  a  third  edition  within  the  abort  apaoe  '*t  two  yean, 
and  it  ia  hoped  that  the  present  translation  will  meet  the  want,  kmg  felt  in  thi«  ooantiy,  of  a 
manoal  of  mldwifexy  embracing  the  latest  sdentiflc  reaearches  on  the  sal^Ject. 

TILT. 

A  Hand- Book  of  Uterine  Therapeu- 

Uc8  amd  of  Dieeaeee  of  Women. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN  TILT,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Bora!  CoDege  of  Physidana ;  OonaohtDg  Fhysidan  to  the  Farringdon  Oeneral 
Diapenaaiy ;  Fellow  of  the  Bojw  Medical  and  Chinuglcal  Society,  and  of  Bereral  BritJah 
and  foreign  sodetiea. 

1  ToL,  8to.   846  pp.   Oloth,  $3.60. 

Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  amended. 

**  In  giTing  the  result  of  his  labors  to  the  profession  the  author  has  done  a  great  work.  Oar 
readers  will  ^d  its  pages  yery  interesting,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  task,  win  feel  gratefbl  to 
the  author  finr  many  yery  yaluable  suggestlona  aa  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  diaMaea."* — T%% 
Lanul. 

''Dr.TQt'a  '  Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Therapeotiea*  supplies  a  want  which  haa  often  been 
felt  ...  It  may.  therefore,  be  read  not  only  with  pleaaure  and  instruction,  but  will  alao  be 
found  yeiy  useraJ  aa  a  book  of  reference.*^ — Tht  Meaioal  Mirror, 

"  Second  to  none  on  the  therapeutica  of  uterine  dieease.^— «/imma<  qf  OhtUtricB, 

VAN  BXTREN. 

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Delivered  at  the  BeHefoue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Session  of  1869-'70. 

By  W.  a   VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Si 
Belleyne  Hosi 

fital,  of  the 
athological  Society  of  New  York,  etc,  etc 

1  ToL,  ISino.   164  pp.   Cloth,  $1.50. 

**  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  more  than  mention  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  admirabla 
Bttle  yolume  in  order  to  insure  the  character  of  hia  book.  No  one  in  this  oountxy  haa  enjoyed 
greater  adyantages,  and  had  a  more  extenaiye  field  of  obsenration  in  this  spedalty,  than  Dr. 
van  Buren.  ana  no  one  has  paid  the  aame  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  .  .  .  Here  ia  tho 
experience  of  years  summea  up  and  giyen  to  the  profesaional  world  in  a  plain  and  pcaotloal 
manner."— >i^q/o^2o(7ioa/  Jowmal.  * 
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VAN  BUREN  AND  KEYES. 
A  Practical   Treatise  on  the  Surgical 

DiaeaKs  of  the  Genito- Urinary  Organs,  inclttding  Syphi- 
lis. Designed  as  a  Manual  for  Student*  and  J^actitiotP- 
ert.     With  Engravings  and  Cotes. 

By  W.  H.  tan  BOREN,  A.  M.,  H.  D., 

FrolbHor  at  Prinolpln  of  BMigtry,  vttk  Dtiouu  ol  ilie  Ocnlta-t'rlBur  Syiism  uil  CIlDlnl    ' 

etugnT,  Id  UulV'Vue  Hoplul  Medlnl  Colhye;  CoolnltinK  Hiuvwd  lo  tb>  New  TdtIc 

HotplUl,  Ibe  Chulq'  aatyUti,  stc  i  mil 

E.  L.  KETES,  A-  M.,  U.  D., 

PnlMiorof  ncnuilolDc;  Id  Bolkroe  Hraplul  U»1lc>lCiilli««;  Hnnniin  to  (ImOhiillr  BmM- 

Ul,  Tsiignia  btcldua;  CoiuiiltliiK  IMnDBlotniciit  U  Uia  Bureau  sf  Unt-Do«  BkleC 

lvol.,8va.   Cloth,  SG.OO:ShMp,«6.00. 

Thla  work  is  reullj  u  (.'ompeiidiiuii  of,  and  a  book  of  rervrcnra  to,  nil  modoni 
works  trfsling  in  any  vtaj  of  tbc  aurgicul  dlBL'uvB  of  the  genito-urinar)-  orguiB, 
At  the  arnne  lime,  DO  oilier  sEoglc  book  cunUins  so  large  au  array  of  origitud 
&ats  concerning  Ibe  clasa  of  dUeascs  with  wbich  it  Aaiit.  These  facts  are 
largel;  diawn  from  the  ezlOQsive  and  raried  etpvrieDce  of  the  aalbora. 

Hanj  importaot  branches  of  genito-unnarjr  discnaes,  it  the  cutincoui;  niala- 
diei  of  the  penis  and  Berotum,  receive  a  thoiougb  and  exhaustive  trvatnietiL  lliat 
Ibe  profesaional  reader  will  search  for  elsewhere  in  vain. 

Both  to  the  Bpectallst  aod  the  general  practitioner  the  work  conrnienda  itietf 
as  one  of  inestimable  value. 

The  work  a  a  roarvel  of  conciieness,  and  very  rarely  ii  so  much  condenea- 
tJon  accomplishod  without  loss  of  aoy  valuable  pomta  of  delalL  A  glance  at 
ihe  table  of  cooteolA  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume,  but  on\j  « 
carcfut  peruaal  of  thu  work  wilt  convince  the  reader  that  fnll  jnitice  has  been 
done  to  all  the  various  brsnohea  of  thia  highly-intereating  class  of  dlaeaaes. 

The  work  ia  elegaatly  and  profusely  Ulustnted,  and  enriched  by  fltly-Bve 
original  cases,  setting  farth  obscure  and  difficult  poiuta  in  diagnoais  and  treatment. 

"The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  Surgical  Discutea  of  the  Genica-Crlnarr 
Organs^  and  part  second  treats  of  Chancroid  and  Syphilis.  The  antbors  'ap- 
pear to  have  succeeded  admirably  in  ^ving  to  the  world  an  eihsiistivo  and 
reliable  treatise  on  this  Important  class  of  diaeasea.' " — Jiorihwalrm  Mtdieal  and 
SnrgiaU  Juumal. 

"  It  Is  a  most  complete  digest  of  what  lias  long  been  known,  and  of  what  haa 
been  more  recently  discovered  in  the  field  of  syphilitic  and  t;cnilo-urinarj  dis- 
orders. It  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  single  work  upon  the 
same  subject  has  yet  appeared,  in  this  or  any  foreign  language,  which  is  snpeiior 
to  it." — C/iieago  J/mJitn'  £iiiniin>r. 

"  The  oommaudiDg  repataiion  of  Dr.  Van  Bnren  <□  this  speoially  and  of  the 
groat  school  and  honpitul  from  which  he  has  drawn  hia  clinii-al  materials,  together 
with  the  general  iniero«t  which  attaches  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  will,  we 
trust,  lead  very  many  of  those  for  whom  it  is  our  office  to  cater,  to  possess  them- 
selves at  0Di;c  of  the  volume  and  form  their  own  opinions  of  Its  ment." — Allanla 
JMieat  and  Suiyieal  JoMmaL 
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VOGEL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 

0/  Children.  Second  American  from  the  Fourth 
German  £dition.  lUtiatrated  iy  Six  Idthographio 
Plates. 

By  ALFRED  VOGEL,  M.  D., 

FkofcMor  of  GBnioal  MadldiM  In  th«  UniTentty  of  Dotpat,  ITiiirti 
TBANBLATBD  AlTD  SDITXD  BT 

H.    RAPHAEL,    M.  D., 

E«to  H/iQM  Burgeon  to  BeDsfToe  Hoqiital ;  Fhyiiofaui  to  fhib  Eittem  DtapenMry  tn  iho  Dtaani 

of  Children,  eto^  etc 

1  YoLf  Sto.    611  pp.    Oloth,  $4.60. 

The  work  is  well  np  to  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge ; 
complete  without  unnecessary  prolixity;  its  symptomatology  aconrate, 
evidently  the  result  of  careftil  observation  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced clinical  practitioner.  The  diagnosis  and  differenUal  relations  of 
diseases  to  each  other  are  accurately  described,  and  the  therapeutics 
judicious  and  discriminating.  All  polypharmacy  is  discarded,  and  only 
the  remedies  which  appeared  useful  to  the  author  commended. 

It  contains  mnch  that  must  gain  for  it  the  merited  praise  of  all  im- 
partial judges,  and  prove  it  to  be  an  invalnable  text-book  for  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner,  and  a  safe  and  useful  guide  in  the  difficult  but  all- 
important  department  of  Pssdiatrica. 

**  Rapidly  passing  to  a  fonrth  edition  in  Germany,  and  translated  hito  three 
other  languages,  America  now  has  the  credit  of  presenting  the  first  English  ver- 
sion of  a  book  which  must  take  a  prominent,  if  not  the  leading,  position  among 
works  devoted  to  this  class  of  disease.** — I^,  K  MetUeal  Joumtu, 

**  The  profession  of  this  country  are  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Raphael 
for  bringing,  as  he  has  dona^  this  truly  valuable  work  to  their  notice.** — MetUeal 
Mtcord, 

"The  translator  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successfhl,  and  his  labors 
have  resulted  in  what,  in  every  sense,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  medica* 
science.*' — Ptychologieal  Jcumal, 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  compact  text-book  on  the  diseases  of  children  more 
complete,  more  comprehensive,  more  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  scientific 
facts,  more  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  modem  medicine,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  than  that  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  remarks.**— ^otimo/  of  Obddrie$, 
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WALTON. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United 

Stages  amd  Ccmada^  with  Analyses  and  Notes  on  the 
Prorm/nent  Spas  of  Ewrope,  a/nd  a  List  of  Seorside 
Resorts.    An  enlarged  amd  revised  edition. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALTOIf,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Mtteila  Medioa  in  the  HSunl  Medical  OoDege,  ClndnnstL 

1  TOl^  ISmo.  890  pagM)  wlfh  ICapi.  Frioo,  $2.00. 

The  author  has  given  the  analTses  of  all  the  springs  in  this  country  and 
those  of  the  principal  European  spas,  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
one  wine-pint,  so  that  they  may  readily  be  compared.  He  has  arranged 
the  springs  of  America  and  Europe  in  seven  distinct  classes,  and  de- 
scribed the  diseases  to  which  mineral  waters  are  adapted,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  class  of  waters  applicable  to  the  treatment,  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  each  spring  as  near  as  known  are  given — also,  the 
location,  mode  of  access,  and  post-office  address  of  every  spring  are  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  he  has  described  the  various  kinds  of  baths  and 
the  appropriate  use  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

SXTSACT8  FBOM  0PIHI0K8  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"...  Precise  and  comprebenslTe,  presenting  not  only  reliable  analyses  of 
the  waters,  but  their  therapeutic  value,  so  that  physicians  can  hereafter  advise 
their  use  as  intelligently  and  beneficially  as  they  can  other  valuable  alterative 
agents.^' — Sanitarian, 

"...  Will  tend  to  enlighten  both  the  profession  and  the  people  on  this 
question." — N,  T.  Medical  J<mmal. 

"...  Contains  in  brief  space  a  vast  amount  of  important  and  interesting 
matter,  well  arranged  and  well  presented.  Nearly  every  physician  needs  just 
such  a  volume.'* — Richmond  and  I/ynitmlle  Medical  Journal. 

"...  Fills  this  necessity  in  a  scientific  and  pleasing  manner,  and  can  be  read 
with  advantage  by  the  physician  as  well  as  layman." — American  Jour,  of  Obtteiriet. 

UjiiVBaaiTf  OF  YnooriA,  June  9,  1878. 

Gkntlsmin  :  I  have  received  by  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Walton's  work  on  the 
Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Be  pleased  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  a  work  which  I  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  ever  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  in  the  summer  of  1871.  He  satisfied  me  that 
he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  reliable  work  on  this  subject,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  has  met  my  expectations.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  and,  if  offered 
for  sale  at  the  principal  mineral  springs  of  the  country,  will,  I  believe,  com- 
mand a  ready  sale.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  Oabill,  M.  D. 
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WELLS. 

Diseases  of  the  Ovaries ;  Their  Diagnosis 

and  Treatment. 

Bj  T.  SPENCER  WELLS, 

Fellow  and  Member  of  Gonndl  of  the  Bo^ral  OoUege  of  Snigeoiis  of  England ;  Honormry  Fellow 
of  the  King  and  Qaeen's  GoUege  of  Phjsldana  in  Ireland;  Surgeon  in  Ordinaiy  to  the 
Qaeen^s  HouBehold ;  Hoigeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women :  Member  or  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Surgery  of  Paris,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Paria.  and  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Sweden;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Roval  Sodebr  of  Medical  and  Natural  Science 
of  BruBselfl,  and  of  the  Medical  Sodeties  of  Pesth  and  Helaingfbrs ;  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  ObBtetrleal  BodetieB  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 

1  vdlf  8to.  478  pp.  ninstrated.   Oloth,  Price,  t4.60. 

In  1865  the  author  issued  a  volume  containing  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  of  Oyariotomy,  which  was  little  more  than  a  simple  record  of 
facts.  The  book  was  soon  out  of  print,  and,  though  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
new  edition,  the  author  was  unable  to  do  more  than  prepare  papers  for  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  as  series  after  series  of  a  hundred  cases 
accumulated.  On  the  completion  of  fire  hundred  cases  he  embodied  the  results 
in  the  present  Tolume,  an  entirely  new  work,  for  the  student  and  practitioner, 
and  trusts  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  them  and  useful  to  suffering  women. 

'*  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  this  volume  in  Lon- 
don on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  New  York."  French  and  German  tran^a- 
tions  are  already  in  press. 

WAO-NER 

A   Hand  -  book  of  Chemical   Tech- 

nology. 

By  RUDOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.  D., 

ProftsBor  of  Ohemioal  Technology  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Wurtibnrg. 

Translated  and  edited,  from  the  elsrhth  German  edition,  with  extensive 

additlone, 

By  WILLIAM  OROOKES,  F.  R.  S. 

With  836  niuitrationfl.   1  toI,,  8to.   761  pages.   Cloth,  $5.00. 

Under  the  head  of  MetaQorglo  Ohemlstry,  the  latest  methods  of  preparinir  Iron.  Cobalt, 
Nlclcel,  Copper,  Copper  Salts,  Lead  and  Tin,  and  their  Salts,  Blsmnth,  Zinc,  iSno  Saita,  Cad- 
mium, Antimony,  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Platinum,  Silver,  Gold,  Mannuiates,  Alnminom,  and 
Mafrnesium,  are  described.  The  various  applications  of  the  Yoltalc  Current  to  Electro-Metal- 
Inniry  follow  under  this  division.  The  preparation  of  Potash  and  Soda  Salts,  the  manufactnre 
of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  recovery  of  Sulphur  from  Soda  Waste,  of  course  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  consideration  of  chemical  manufactures.  It  is  diilicnlt  to  over-estimate  the  mer- 
cantile value  of  Mond^s  process,  as  well  as  the  many  new  and  important  applications  of  Bisul- 
phide of  Carl>on.  The  manufacture  of  Soap  will  be  found  to  include  much  detail  The  Tech- 
nolonr  of  Gloss,  Stone-ware,  Limes,  and  Mortars,  wiU  present  much  of  interest  to  the  BnlMer 
and  Enfrineer.  The  Technology  of  Vegetable  Fibres  has  been  considered  to  include  the  prep- 
aration of  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  as  well  as  Paper-making;  while  the  applications  of  Yefretabie 
Pnxlucts  will  be  found  to  include  Sugar-boiling.  Wine  and  Beer  Brewing,  the  Distlllatton  of 
Spirits,  the  Baking  of  Bread,  the  Preparation  of  Vinegar,  the  Preservation  of  Wood,  etc 

Dr.  Wagner  gives  much  information  in  reference  to  the  production  of  Potash  fh>m  Sugar 
residue.  The  use  of  Baryta  Salts  is  also  fully  described,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  Bosrar 
firom  Beet-roots.  Tanning,  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  Milk,  etc,  the  Preparation  of  Phospho- 
rus and  Animal  Charcoal  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Technology  of  Animal  Prodneta. 
The  Preparation  of  Materials  for  Dyeing  has  necessiuily  required  much  space ;  while  the  fliul 
sections  of  the  book  have  been  devoted  to  the  Technology  of  Heating  and  Illumination 
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Hand-Book  of  the  Hlstologry  and  Hlsto- 

ChemifitTy  of  Man.    By  Dr.  Hxinaich  Fret,  of  Zurich.    lUuBtrated  with 
600  Woodcuts. 

Clinical   Lectures  on    Diseases  of  the 

NerFOUs  System.    Delivered  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  by 
Wm.  a.  IIA3CM0ND,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 

^Cne  $  its  Pathology,  Etiology,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment    By  L.  Dunoar 
BuLKLET,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York  Hospital 

A  monof^r^ph  of  about  Beyenty  pages,  OlaBtrated,  founded  on  an  analysis  of  two  hundred 
of  Taiioua  forms  of  acne. 


Compendium  of  Children's  Diseases,  for 

Students  and  Physicians.    By  Dr.  John  SrsuncB. 

Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Cord. 

By  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

649  k  661  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 
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THE  NEW  YORE  MEDICAL  JOUHNAL 

JAMES  B.  EUJfTEB,  M.  D.,  Editor. 

Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  January  and  July. 


**  Amooff  the  nnmeroas  records  of  Mcdldne  and  the  colkteral  sciences  pubUnhed  in  America, 
the  aboye  tfournal  occupies  a  high  position,  and  deservedly  so.**— 7A«  JUtnctt  (Lon^lon;. 

*One  cf  the  bt*»t  medical  Jounuila,  by-the-by,  pabUshed  on  the  American  Continent.** — Lon- 
don Medical  Jim**  and  OatetU. 

**  A  reiy  hl(fh-daM  Joamal.**— XofKion  Medical  Mirror. 

**The  raitor  and  the  cantril»aton  rank  amonf^  onr  most  distinf^lshed  medical  men.  .ind  each 
mmber  contains  matter  that  does  honor  to  American  medical  literatare.^->-Jto«/Of»  J&umal  of 
Ckfmiitry. 

^Full  of  valuable  originni  papers,  aboundinff  In  scientific  ability.'"— /7A/ra^  Medical  Thnes. 

**  We  know  no  other  perioaical  that  we  wouM  rather  present  as  a  specimen  of  American  skill 
and  intelligence  than  the  Nxv  Touc  Medical  Joubstal.*^- J^ranJb/in  Repository. 

Terms^  $4  per  Annnni*    Speeimen  Copies^  S5  Cents. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Ccnducted  by  Prof.  E.  L.  YOUMAiKS. 

Each  Number  contains  128  pagres,  with  numerous  Descriptive  and 

Attractive  Illustrations. 

Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  May  and  November. 

TermS;  $5  per  Annnm^  or  Fifty  Cents  per  Number. 


Thb  Populab  Bcik!(CX  Moxtitlt  wa4  started  to  promote  the  difhisloD  of  Taluable  adentlflc 
knowledge,  in  a  reiulable  and  attractive  form,  amon^  all  clasAes  of  the  community,  and  has  thus 
ikr  met  a  want  supplied  by  no  other  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  feature  of  the  mairazine  is,  that  its  content*  ore  not  what  idenee  WOM  ten  or  more 
yccrs  since,  but  what  it  if  to^lav,  fresh  from  the  ytudy,  the  laboratory,  and  the  ezpcrimont : 
clothed  in  the  lamruofro  of  the  authors,  inventors,  and  scientists  themsetves,  which  comprise  the 
leadinir  minds  of  EngUuid.  Frunco.  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Among  popular  srticlv^ 
covering  the  whole  range  of  Nati'Bal  Bciencb,  we  have  the  latest  thoughts  and  wonis  of  IltT- 
bert  ISpencer.  and  Profe.osors  Ilu.xloy,  Tyndall.  and  R.  A.  I*n>ctor.  Since,  the  start,  it  hoA  proved 
a  gratiifying  success  to  every  Mend  of  scientific  progress  and  universal  education ;  and  those  who 
believea  tluit  science  could  not  bo  made  any  thing  but  dry  study,  are  disappointed. 

The  press  all  over  the  land  is  warmly  oomniending  it.  we  subjoin  a  few  encomiums  ftr.m 
those  recently  given : 

**  A  Journal  which  promises  to  be  of  eminent  value  to  the  cause  of  popular  eilucation  in  thia 
oountrv.''— AV/r  York  lUbttne. 

''*  It*  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  attempt  at  JoninaOsm  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try.^—fliowj**  Journal. 

**Thc  initial  numb<r is  admirably  constltuti^.''— isVwiliii/  Mail. 

**■  In  our  opinion,  the  right  idea  lias  been  happily  hit  in  the  plan  of  this  new  monthly.** — Btf^alo 
Courier. 

"*  Just  the  publication  needed  at  the  present  ^y.^— Montreal  Gazette, 


New  York  Mrdical  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly, f  S  00 

New  York  Mwllcal  Joumal  and  Appletons'  Wecklv  Journal  of  Literature.  Science,  and  Art,    7  (X) 

Appletons*  Weelilv  Journal  ami  Popular  Science  Monthly, 800 

New  York  Medical  Journal  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  Weekly  Journal,      -       -       -  11  dO 

Payntentf  in  all  eaaeny  must  be  made  in  adrance. 

Bemittancea  should  bo  made  by  postal  money-onler  or  check  to  the  Publishers, 

z>.  A^mjETOur  ^  CO., 

549  A  551  Brdrnd^ay,  New  York. 
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